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GATTI ABANDONS 
LONDON VISIT FOR 
TOUR OF AMERICA 


Metropolitan Opera Forces 
Not to Give Season of Opera 
at Covent Garden Next 
Spring—Directors Consid- 
ering Performances in 
American Cities — “La 
Juive’”’ Announced as Open- 
ing Offering in New York 
with Caruso, Ponselle and 
Others—Schedule for First 
Week—Four New Singers 
Engaged for Season 


HREE announcements from the Met- 

ropolitan Opera Company during the 
week accelerated the pulse of those num- 
berless patrons of music of the theater 
who have been enduring, as best they 
could, the period of suspense and excite- 
ment which always precedes the Metro- 
politan’s opening. 

One announcement served to put a 
quietus on the much-discussed report that 
the Metropolitan plans a season of opera 
at Covent Garden, London, next spring. 
It contained the further news, fraught 
with potentialities, that the directors are 
considering, instead of the London sea- 
son, the possibility of visiting a number 
of American cities and giving them 
Metropolitan opera. 

A second announcement detailed the 
bills of the opening week, Nov. 15 to 20, 
with the singers for each opera—the 
usual statement that precedes each week 
of opera at the Metropolitan. 

The third announced four additional 
new singers: Marian Telva, American 
mezzo-soprano; Grace Bradley, an Amer- 
ican contralto; Augusta Lenska, Polish 
mezzo-soprano, and Robert Blass, Amer- 


ican basso, who formerly was a member 
of the company. 





Operas for Opening Week 


As announced, the opening week at the 
Metropolitan will be notable chiefly for 
the restoration on Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 22, of Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde,” to be sung in English. The other 
operas of the week are well remem- 
hered from last season. 

As already chronicled, Halévy’s “La 
Juive” will open the season next Monday 
hight. In the cast will be Caruso, Pon- 
selle, Scotney, Harrold, Rothier, Leon- 
hard, d’Angelo and Ananian, with Bo- 
danzky conducting, and with Rosina Galli 
heading the ballet. 

Tuesday night Gounod’s “Faust” will 
be sung at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn, the principals including Far- 
rar, Delaunois, Howard, Harrold, Chal- 
mers, Whitehill and d’Angelo, with Wolff 
‘conducting. 

Wednesday evening, at the Metropoli- 
lan, will bring Verdi’s “Aida,” with Des- 
nn in the title réle, and with Mat- 
zenauer, Sundelius, Martinelli, Danise, 
the new Italian baritone; Mardones, Au- 
disio and d’Angelo. Moranzoni will con- 
pict and Florence Rudolph will lead the 
Valle a 4 

Thursday evening’s opera will be 
Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore,” the cast 
including Garrison, Ellis, Caruso, Scotti 
and Didur, with Papi conducting. 

“riday’s attraction will be Leonca- 
V: ‘lo’s “Zaza,” starring Farrar, with a 
‘ast including Howard, Tiffany, Ingram, 
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Noted American Soprano, Who Is Being Widely Heard in the Concert Field This Season. 
R New York Recital Appearance at Aeolian Hall Last Monday. 
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Arden, little Ada Quintana, Martinelli, de 
Luca, Bada, Picco, Ananian, Malatesta, 
Paltrinieri, Laurenti, Audisio and d’An- 
gelo. Moranzoni will conduct. ° 

Three works will be sung Saturday. 
The afternoon will be devoted to the 
Wagner. restoration, with Sembach as 
Tristan and Matzenauer as /solde, sup- 
ported by Gordon, Whitehill, Blass, Diaz, 
Dua, Leonhard and d’Angelo. Bodanzky 
will preside over the orchestra. 

Saturday night will see the first ap- 
pearance of the all but inseparable 
operatic twins, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci.” In the former will be 
Destinn, Perini, Harrold, Chalmers, and 
in the latter Easton, Kingston and 
Danise. Moranzoni will conduct. First 
of the Sunday evening concerts will be 
given the following night. 

“Carmen” will be sung on Thanksgiv- 
ing day, at a special matinee, with Far- 
rar, Sundelius, Galli, Martinelli, White- 
hill and Rothier; Wolff conducting. 

The announcement of the abandonment 
of the proposed London season aroused 
much comment. It follows: 

“After careful investigation the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, while 
fully appreciative of the friendly spirit 
of the approaches made to it, has reached 
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the conclusion that it cannot see its way 
to undertake an operatic season in Lon- 
don next year. 

“Among the considerations which have 
caused the board and the management to 
arrive at this conclusion is the thought 
that if the Metropolitan should find it 
practicable and advisable to give a season 
of opera after its regular season it ought 
to do so in this country rather than 
abroad. ‘ 

“The Metropolitan Opera Company is 
constantly being invited and urged by 
representative organizations in the lead- 
ing cities throughout this country to 
visit those cities. It has heretofore ad- 
hered to the rule of declining all such 
invitations, except only the traditional 
Opera Week in Atlanta, but, actuated by 
the desire to do their part to meet the 
evergrowing popular interest in and de- 
sire to hear opera, the executive officers 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company are 
engaged in considering plans for a visit 
to some of the principal cities of this 
country next spring after the close of the 
New York season.” 

The press department of the Metro- 
politan subsequently let it be known that 
it was not prepared to amplify this state- 
ment as to the American cities under 
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consideration or to whether steps are 
now being taken to carry out the plans 
described as “under consideration.” 


Music Critic Sued for 500,000 
Francs by Opera Soprano 


Paris, Nov. 1.—Mlle. Agnes Borgo, a 
soprano of the Paris Opéra, has brought 
a damage suit for 500,000 francs against 
John Poueigh, music critic of the 
Coemedie, the plaintiff stating that his 
criticism of her performance of Aida 
“was not criticism but an appeal to the 
public to put a stop to her performances.” 
Poueigh asked if her “mad cries could be 
called singing,” and added that “it was 
the audience which should have de- 
manded mercy instead of the singer 
when she uttered Aida’s prayer.” 





Paris 





Theodore Thomas Mentioned for Hall of 
Fame 

Among the candidates recently men- 
tioned for the Hall of Fame of New 
York University was Theodore Thomas, 
the famous conductor and founder of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory. Although Mr. 
Thomas was not elected it is significant 
that a musician was among those men- 
tioned for the honor. 
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STRIKE HALTS NEW 
OPERATIC VENTURE 
AFTER ONE HEARING 


New York Opera Association, 
Forced to Abandon Second 
Performance Because of 
“Indisposition” of Prima 
Donna — 1200 Persons 
Clamor for Refund of 
Money, But Management 
Claims It Is Without Funds 
—General-Manager Says 
Promised Support Was Not 
Given—Ambitious Program 
May Not Be Carried Out 


ARIS is no longer the only first-class 

city in the world that can point with 
pride to a group of striking opera sing- 
ers. New York attained that distinction 
also on Friday evening of last week, 
when some 1200 persons who had gone to 
the Lexington Theater to hear a per- 
formance of “Aida” to be given by the 
New York Opera Association, were ad- 
vised, after two hours of “watchful wait- 


ing” that there would be no performance 
due to the fact that the prima donna 
was “indisposed.” 

Behind the scenes, however, the 
atmosphere, amid the costumes, scenery 
and paint, was not as placid as the river 
Nile and it was said that Aida’s indis- 
position was more mental than physical, 
and that “art for art’s sake” was by no 
manner of means an axiom. Chorus 
men, “supers” and stage hands were all 
clamoring for their money, and Theodore 
Van Hemert, general manager of the 
association, for once in his life, at least, 
failed to be “All things unto all men,” 
and frankly admitted that he did not 
have the wherewithal to calm the stormy 
sea. 

Meanwhile, the audience gradually be- 
came impatient and its love for the sub- 
lime became colored with its love for the 
commercial. In response to its many 
“boos” and hisses, a man appeared be- 
fore the curtain about 9 o’clock and an- 
nounced that a lost trunk had been found 
and that the performance would begin 
within the space of five minutes. But 
alas! At 10 o’clock it was announced 
that there would be no performance, and 
that the price of admission would be 
refunded at the office of Allen & Fabiani, 
Inc., at their offices at 101 West Forty- 
first Street, the next day, as there was 
not enough money in the box office at that 
time. 

This, however, did not prove to be the 
case, for when a somewhat irate throng 
besieged the offices on Saturday morn- 
ing, it was told that Allen & Fabiani, 
Inc., had co-operated with the Opera 
Association only to the extent of fur- 
nishing some of the principals, and that 
it assumed no financial obligations what- 
soever, and those seeking the return of 
their money were advised to go to the 
box office at the theater. At the latter 
place they were no more successful, for 
it was said that there were no funds. 

Mr. Van Hemert refused to make any 
statement except that he had sunk his 
last cent in the venture and that there 
would have been no failure in the plans 
of the association had he received the 
promised financial support of certain 
prominent persons. 

Thus, is the curtain run down, tem- 
porarily at least, on the latest venture 
into operatic fields|§ The New York 
Opera Association came into visible 
manifestation at the Lexington Theater 
for one performance only, “Carmen,” 
on Tuesday night. 

The latest information, obtained as 
MUSICAL AMERICA was going to press, 
was that it was not known if there would 
be the promised performance of ‘“Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” on 
Tuesday night. It was said that the re- 
fund for the “Aida” debacle had not yet 
been made but that Mr. Van Hemert was 
spending the day soliciting assistance and 
“expected to issue a statement soon.” 








It could scarcely be said that the per- 
formance of “Carmen” was “just as 
good” as those by larger and subven- 
tioned organizations, or that the orches- 
tra was “unrivalled.” But the presenta- 


_ tion can be described as a creditable one, 


worthy of support. The “just as good” 
singers gave every evidence of being 
yeanlings of the studio, but they dis- 
closed talent, and Mr. Guerrieri con- 
ducted with both skill and zest. Part of 
the singing was in French, part in 
Italian. The chorus had been diligently 
rehearsed. 

The Carmen of the evening was Irene 
Bonheur, pretty of face and figure, and 
with an agreeable but circumscribed and 
by no means unusual voice. Her im- 
personation of the seductive gypsy was 
not one to scorch or singe. Hallie Stiles, 
as Micaela, sang well, if at times un- 
steadily. Auguste Périssé as Don Jose 
tempted the risibilities with many of his 
gestures, but disclosed a voice particu- 
larly powerful in its upper. tones. 
Others in the cast were Joseph Martel 
as Escamillo, Italo Piechi as Zuniga, 
and, in lesser: réles, Luigi Dalle Molle, 
Antonio Paoloni, Elinor Marlo and 
Annita Kinova. The investiture was 
adequate to the needs of the organiza- 
tion. G.. Ee 





QUAKER CITY CLUB TO 
WORK FOR ART MINISTRY 





Matinee Musicale Sounds Keynote at 
Opening Meeting—Mayor 
Urges Action 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 3.—The Mati- 
nee Musical Club opened its season with 
the annual luncheon yesterday, the ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford being 
filled with the members and their guests. 

Mrs. Edwin Garrigue, in her presiden- 
tial message, emphasized the large op- 
portunities for developing local interest 
and taste in good music. Nationally, she 
declared, the biggest task .was to work 
for a Ministry of Music and. the Fine 
Arts with a portfolio in the President’s 
cabinet. 

Mayor J. Hampton Moore, formerly a 
member of Congress, in a brilliant and 
witty speech dealing partly with woman’s 
new place in politics and partly with 
their opportunities as civic educators, re- 
ferred favorably to the project of federal 
participation in music and the arts and 
indicated the difficulties involved, telling 
how long it had required to add secre- 
taries of *Agriculture, Labor and Com- 
merce to the cabinet. 

David Bispham, splendidly supported 
at the piano by Mary Miller Mounty, 


gave numbers by Arensky and Huss. 
The Matinee Musical Orchestra, directed 
by Nina Puttyman Howell, played well, 
and there also were excellent musical con- 
tributions by Dorothy Baseller and Agnes 
Quinlan, W. R. Mz. 


NEW THREE ARTS CLUB 
FORMED IN LOS ANGELES 


Public-Spirited Citizens and Leading Mu- 
sicians Rally to Support of 
Young Women Students 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 5.—A Three 
Arts Club for young women students of 
music, drama and art has been or- 
ganized in Los Angeles. That leading 
men and women of this city are indors- 
ing and supporting the work was evi- 
denced by a large gathering recently at 
the studio of Margaret Goetz. Constitu- 
tion and by-laws were read and approved 
and W. D. Longyear of the Security Na- 
tional Bank was elected  treasurer- 
trustee, holding membership fees and 
donations intact until the sum of $5,000 
is received, after which temporary 
quarters will be taken. Miss Goetz is 
chairman pro-tem; Mrs. Eleanor Work- 
man, secretary; Mrs. Alice Harrison- 
Schroeder, corresponding secretary, and 
Mrs. Melba M. Meredith, recording sec- 
retary. 

The departments of music, drama and 
art will have as chairmen, artists of 
established reputation to be elected by 
the Board of Directors which is being 
formed by leading men and women in- 
terested in the development of these three 
arts and their kindred branches. 

The Ebell Club has been offered for 
the next meeting, some of their members 
being directors of Three Arts Club. 











Scotti’s Opera Company Returns From 
8000-Mile Tour 


Scotti and his opera company reached 
New York by special train from Mon- 
treal Sunday night where they sang their 
last engagement of the seven weeks’ 
transcontinental tour of the United 
States and Canada. The company pre- 
sented nine different operas in nineteen 
cities, covering more than 8000 miles. 
The venture was proclaimed a success 
both artistically and financially, and re- 
quests from Pacific Coast cities have al- 
ready been made for longer engage- 
ments next season. 





Boston Orchestra, in Gotham, Shows 
Improvement Over Last Season 





First New York Concerts of Reorganized Band Disclose New 
Faces and Many Empty Chairs—Monteux’s Opening 
Program Made Up of Modern Works. 





The Boston Symphony began its New 
York ministrations on Thursday evening 
of last week. Since the past winter of 
its discontent, the orchestra has been 
considerably overhauled. New faces are 
to be seen in its ranks and new names 
on its roster. The fact of such innova- 


tions does not appear to have stirred in 
the people of this community their old- 


time response to the lure of these trou- 
badours of Huntington Avenue. The 
audience on this occasion was perhaps 
the smallest within recollection. Gap- 
ing vacancy enthroned on scores of par- 
quet stalls and a far-flung line of empty 
boxes are an unaccustomed and rather 
shocking sight at the Boston Symphony. 
They forcibly feed the imagination on dis- 
turbing reflections touching the tran- 
siency of artistic glories. Sunt lacrimae 
rerum. 

Mr. Monteux contrived his program 
shrewdly. It challenged no ready com- 
parisons and put the orchestra to no such 
tests of self-revelation as might have 
one differently constituted. It empha- 
sized the modern idea throughout, with 
the First Symphony of Sibelius, Lekeu’s 
“Fantasie” on two folk-songs from An- 
jou and Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecstasy.” 
Obviously the conductor had no purpose 
taking chances in walking the straight 
and narow path of even a single familiar 
or classic work. In all this high-sea- 
soned aggregation there was much fine 
music. But one would have liked to 
apply other touchstones to the revamped 
orchestra. 

It is in much better shape than last 
year, both with respect to the individual 
choirs and the full tonal body. But it is 
a very different thing from the old Bos- 


ton Symphony that sent its fame to the 
four corners of the earth. The Boston- 
lans are pleased with it and fulminate 
maledictions against all those who are 
not. Yet it has traveled a long, long dis- 
tance from its one-time patrician state. 
The péctoemonce of the symphony dis- 
closed a good deal of vigar but not 
a little raggedness. Yet the qualities of 
the music carried the night. The E 
Minor Symphony does not rank with the 
succeeding three of its great creator. 
There are weaknesses in it, stretches 
where inspiration flags. And _ the 
Tchaikovskyan influence is still potent. 
For all that it is music of the great open, 
of vast spaces and the untrammeled 
spirit. If there are broad reaches of mel- 
ody that graze the sentimental, there is 
healthy compensation in the Berserker 
humors of the scherzo. What the cordial 
enthusiasm aroused by such a work most 
especially proclaims is the duty of con- 
ductors toward the other symphonies of 
Sibelius, instead of their expenditure of 
energy on behalf of symphonic futilities 
of Mahler and Bruckner. 

Lekeu’s “Fantasie,” played here at dif- 
ferent times by Mr. Damrosch and Mr. 
Volpe, is also superb music, that borders 
upon greatness despite its prolixity. 
But Scriabine’s denotements of ecstasy 
are as bad as ever. The teeth of thir- 
teen short qeoes are already gnawing 
this work. It stands forth to-day in all 
the emptiness of its unwieldy length, in 
all its thematic tenuousness, in all its un- 
contrasted amplitude and monotonous 
glitter of instrumentation. If Scriabine 


went to “Tristan” and the “Tannhauser” 

Bacchanale for his visionings of ecstasy 

he quite neglected, for one thing, to ob- 

serve their subtle a of treat- 
i we. ae 


ment. 
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Engage Marion Telva, 
a Mihr-Hardy Pupil, 
for Metropolitan 





Marion Telva, Contralto,, and Her 
Teacher, Mme. Mihr-Hardy 


Quite spectacular has been the rise of 
Marion Telva, contralto, a St. Louis girl 
who, though little over twenty-one years 
old, has just been engaged for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. Miss Telva 
was sent to Caroline Mihr-Hardy by 
Schumann Heink some years ago. Last 
season she appeared as soloist with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. This 
fall she sang for Gatti-Casazza and was 
immediately engaged for the Metropoli- 
tan. The accompanying photograph of 
Miss Telva and Mme. Hardy was taken 
at the summer home of the latter in 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


HONOR LONDON QUARTET 








Mrs. Rose Grainger Holds Reception for 
Members of Organization 


A reception was tendered the members 
of the London String Quartet, James 
Levey, Thomas W. Petre, H. Waldo War- 
ner and C. Warwick Evans, by Mrs. 
Rose Grainger, mother of Percy Grain- 
ger, at her home on Madison Avenue, 
New York, on Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 6, directly following the quartet’s 
final concert in New York at Aeolian 
Hall. 

Mr. Grainger was unable to be pres- 
ent, owing to his concert engagements, 
which kept him out in the Middle West 
oa that day. A large number of promi- 
nent musical persons were present to 
meet the members of the quartet, which 
has proved one of the season’s most im- 
portant musical offerings. 





New Cleveland Conservatory, Directed 
by Bloch, to Open in November 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 6.—The schoo! 
of music recently incorporated under the 
name of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, has secured quarters at 3146 
Euclid Avenue, and classes will begin 
about the first of December. Ernest 
Bloch, musical director, has secured for 
his preliminary staff Nathan Fryer as 
head of the piano department, who was 
for a number of years a pupil of Lesche- 
tizky; Louis Edlin, concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Symphony, as head of the 
violin department; Victor De Gomez, 
cellist of the Cleveland Symphony, head 
of the ’cello department. The first play- 
ers in each orchestral section will have 
the departments of orchestral instru- 
ments. Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders is ¢x- 
ecutive director. A. B. 





Artists Arrive From Europe 


In preparation for the opening of the 
opera season, several artists returned 0” 
incoming steamers from Europe the past 
week. Among these were Tito Schipa of 
the Chicago Opera forces, who arrived 
with his recent bride, Antoinette Miche’; 
Mme. Raymonde Delaunois of the Metro- 
politan Opera House; Mme. Louise 
Berat, mezzo-soprano, and Albert Wolf, 
conductor at the Metropolitan, who ar 
rived with his wife and daughter. 
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STATE SUPERVISOR URGED 
BY W. VA. MUSIC CLUBS 





of Education Called Upon to 
Create Offices for Stand- 
ardizing Work 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Nov. 6.—If the 
State Board of Education acts favorably 
ypon a resolution adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the State Federation 
of Music Clubs at its meeting here last 
week, West Virginia will soon have a 
state supervisor of public school and 
community music. 

The resolution stated that such a 


Board 


_ supervisor should be appointed to classify 


and make uniform all work in music in 
the public schools; that a uniform credit 
system should be adopted, and that the 
work should be extended throughout the 
rural schools. 

Members of the committee and voting 
in favor of the resolution were Mrs. J. 
G. Cochran and Mrs. A. G. Lancaster, of 
Parkersburg, Mrs. J. B. Morgan and 
Mrs. C. F. Schroeder, of Grafton; Mar- 
tha Boughner of Morgantown; and Mrs. 
Amos Payne and Cora M. Atchison of 
‘larksburg. H. C. S. 





Blumenthal Brings Charge of Alleged 
Libel Against Publicity Man 


W. Perceval Monger, publicity agent, 
was arrested on Nov. 6 and lodged Sun- 
day morning in the Ludlow Street Jail 
following a suit for $100,000 damages 
and alleged libel brought by George 
Blumenthal, manager of the Manhattan 
Opera House. The action follows a re- 
cent charge brought by Monger and 
later dismissed in court, charging that 
funds were misused by the management 
of the recent Hammerstein memorial 
concert. 





Iowa State Legislature Urged to Pass 
Law in Aid of Municipal Bands 


CHARLES City, IowA, Nov. 3.—The 
Forest City Band has just adopted a 
resolution advocating the enactment of 
a proposed state law providing for the 
support of municipal bands from public 
funds to be raised by local taxation in 
the cities and towns desiring band or- 
ganizations. Copies of the resolution 
have been sent to each band in the coun- 
ty and also to the various candidates for 
state senator and state representative 
from this district. A bill of this type 
was introduced in the legislature last 
winter but was tabled. 





Pierné to Conduct Amsterdam Orchestra 
in Programs of French Music 
PARIS, Oct. 22.—Gabriel Pierné will go 


to Amsterdam the end of this month to 
conduct the Concertgebouw Orchestra in 
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Josef Stopak Seeing Himself as 





Another Saw Him—and Made Him 
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Photo by Bain News Service 


OSEF STOPAK, American violinist, who made his début in Carnegie Hall re- 
cently, numbers among his friends some artists who are not musicians, one of 


whom presented him with a clay caricature of himself. 


However, Mr. Stopak still 


considers that he is the better violinist of the two reproduced in the above photo- 
graph. He appeared in Chicago recently with signal success, and is booked for 


many recitals throughout the country. 





a series of concerts of French music. 
The organization will also be heard 
under his conductorship in The Hague 
and Rotterdam. At the close of the 
series, Mr. Pierné will go to Liverpool to 
conduct a concert, also of French music, 
and will have the assistance of Alfred 
Cortot, pianist. During his absence, the 
Concerts Colonne will be conducted by 
Messrs. Messager and Rabaud. . 


ROBERT BRUSSEL 


Moiseiwitsch Triumphs on Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 9.—Benno 
Moiseiwitsch played to-night with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
under Alfred Hertz, achieving a tre- 
mendous ovation before an audience of 
10,000. The pianist was recalled twenty 
times and played a dozen encores besides 
two concertos and a group of shorter 
numbers. The concert was a triumph for 
soloist, conductor orchestra and for 
Selby Oppenheimer who had it in charge. 


Minus Her Friend Who “Speaks Very Good the 
English,” Destinn Grants Coveted Interview 





Metropolitan’s Great Dramatic Soprano Finds Concert Work 
More Congenial Than Opera in America—Likes Songs of 
Our Women Composers—To Tour to Pacific Coast. 








HORT but compensatingly sweet was 

the interview granted by Ema Des- 
tinn on the occasion of her return to 
America. 

The soprano seems to be in as much 
demand in private life as in public. Ef- 
forts to see her were at first productive 
of nothing but the information that she 
was leaving New York on a trip; that 
she would be back by Tuesday noon; then, 
that 4 o’clock was a likelier time; that 
she had come back—yes, but she was al- 
ready gone away again. 

At last the diva’s own voice travels 
over the wire and conveys the assurance 
that she will be glad—yes! glad—to see 
you at “seex o’clock or fiftin minutes 
after.” Then she will have with her a 
ried who speaks “very good the Eng- 
ish,” 

At what should be the absolutely safe 
time of twenty-five minutes after the 
hour you pad along a corridor of the 
Ansonia, You are saved the trouble of 
looking for the room-number by the cur- 
tain at one door being pushed aside, just 
enough to give a glimpse of a loveliness 
unaccustomedly negligée, but still unmis- 


takable. Aida never looked like that, 
but Ema Destinn in private life might. 
You push the bell, and the vision of 
loveliness arises from its writing-desk 
and turns toward you the well-known 
features of the Metropolitan’s great dra- 
matic soprano. 

The smile is even better than you had 
imagined, but it is a smile of comical 
disappointment as well as of greeting. 
The friend who speaks “very good the 
English” isn’t here yet. But that will be 
all right. You, of course, speak French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, 
Czecho-Slovak, Jugo-Slav—or Hottentot, 
at the very least? 

“T can sing very good the English, but 
talk it, no.” Up comes an inky couple 
of fingers. “I can write it, too; but talk, 
it, no,” and besides her smile you become 
acquainted with Ema Destinn’s laugh. 
You think of carrying on the interview 
in black and white, you putting questions 
in the French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, Czecho-Slovak, Jugo-Slav and 
Hottentot tongues which you know so 
well how to write, but to talk, no!—and 
she answering in limpid English by the 
same means. The prima donna spoke 
truly, however, when she said that she 
did not understand English unless it was 
spoken quite slowly, “like to babies”; 
she smiles, but evidently doesn’t take in 
your suggestion, and you are saved from 
the perilous attempt. 





Ema Destinn, Soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Company 


Conversation languishes. You gaze 
on the robe of white, the black and gold 
slippers, and the lady framed thereby, 
and are not sorry for the pause, nor for 
the further pause occasioned by the 
entrance of mechanics to repair a leak in 
a gas-pipe. When an enténte cordiale 
has been thus silently established it is 
easier to learn: 

1. That Mme. Destinn spent the sum- 
mer on her Bohemian estate, hunting, 


NOVELTIES PRESENTED 
BY CHICAGO SYMPHONY 





De Sabata and Lekeu Works Given Bril- 
liant Reading—Stock Entertains 
Children 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony, at its recent concert, presented 


two novelties: De Sabata’s “Juventus,” 
and Lekeu’s Adagio for String Orches- 
tra. The “Juventus” was exuberant and 
unrestrained, brilliantly scored, though 
somewhat too long. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s Eighth, which was played in 
joyous mood. Joseph Malkin, principal 
cellist, was soloist in Haydn’s “Concerto 
in D Major.” After a bad start he got 
into the mood of the piece, and played it 
with eloquent, expressive tone and dex- 
trous bowing. The children’s concert, 
the preceding afternoon, was first in 
Series B. 

Frederick Stock took the children 
through the themes with an explanatory 
talk, as in the “Andante” from Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, while different 
instruments illustrated the themes. Then 
the whole orchestra played the movement 
from the beginning, and the children 
watched with intense interest the ap- 
pearance of the various themes. They 
learned how Saint-Saéns expressed mu- 
sically the curious conceit of skeletons 
dancing while Death plays the fiddle, and 
how he adapted a Gregorian chant to fit 
the ghostly revel. 

Frances Paperte, a young mezzo-so- 
prano who has been a student in Chicago, 
has been engaged by the Chicago Opera 
Association for its coming season. She 
was born in the little village of Coloma, 
Wis., of French-Russian parents. Only 
twenty-four years of age, she is one of 
the youngest members of the company. 
She will make her début late this month. 

F. W. 








Los Angeles Symphony Acclaimed at 


Season’s Opening Concerts 

(By Telegraph to MusicaL AMERICA) 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 9.—The sea- 
son’s first pair of Philharmonic concerts 
under Walter Henry Rothwell were giv- 
en on the afternoon of Nov. 5, and eve- 
ning of Nov. 6, in the Orchestra’s new 
home, before a capacity audience which 
displayed the utmost enthusiasm 
throughout the concert. The program 
included Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
the Gluck-Mottl Ballet Suite, No. 1, 
Sowerby’s Overture, “Comes Autumn 
Time” and the Prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer.” The orchestra is better bal- 
anced than last year and it responded in 
an extraordinary degree, to the slightest 
gesture of the conductor. The sale of 
season tickets already doubles that for 
any orchestral series in the West. 


fishing, and otherwise enjoying her rest. 

2. That she leaves New York about the 
first of January on a tour which will 
take her to Canada, across to the Pacific, 
and down the Coast, lasting into March. 

3. That she likes concerts better than 
opera. (“When I play Aida I must 
blacken myself, put on frizzy hair—I 
must be always out of my own—how 
do you call it, this?” She pinches a 
plump white arm. She means “peau; 
yes, skeen. In concerts it is different; 
there I can give myself.”’) 

4. That she likes the songs of some 
American women composers, especially. 
(She thinks women are more interesting 
than men, anyhow; quite often, at least; 
or, you might say, in certain individual 
cases. This, of course, is not to be re- 
peated outside the privacy of these col- 
umns.) 

5. That she likes opera in Bohemia and 
other European countries better than she 
does opera here. (The conditions being 
such that master-works of several sorts 
unknown in America are almost daily 
bread to Europe.) 

6. That she likes many Czecho-Slovak 
operas as well as those of the adored 
Russians, among which the Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff “May-night” and “Snow-maiden” 
are most memorable. (The opera, “The 
Polish Jew,” by the Bohemian, Weiss, 
which New York is to hear this season, 
is very nice, very nice, indeed; but Weiss 
is a composer not much more justly rep- 
resentative of the best in his school than 
Humperdinck is of the best in the Ger- 
mans. 

7. That she would like, mio dio!—her 
friend who speaks so very good the Eng- 
lish to be here, as she may be saying 
black is white for all she can tell. 

None, therefore, should disagree too 
seriously with any point in this enumer- 
ation of a lovely lady’s likes. It may 
be that her likes are in reality quite 
different from this sketch of . ‘ 
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Brahms Is Honored by 
Beethoven Association 























Somewhat incongruously the first con- 
cert of the Beethoven Association took 
place on Election night. However, the 
excitement of the streets did not disturb 
the serenity of the proceedings in 
Aeolian Hall, nor did the wet weather 
very materially affect the attendance. 
These concerts, born of serious aims and 
high ideals, have taken their place quite 
naturally in the local scheme of things 
and offer some of the most engaging Joys 
of the season. Artistic services of a 
stellar nature are contributed without 
thought of remuneration, thus assuring 
excellence of performance. This year an 
agreeable departure from last winter’s 
musical policy has been determined upon 
and instead of restricting programs ex- 
clusively to Beethoven the works of some 
other masters, closely enough allied in 
spirit, will be given to vary the bills. 
Sound policy dictates this move, which 
is not in any way inconsistent with the 
object of the association. An authentic 
masterpiece of Mozart, Schubert or 
Brahms is preferable in the long run to 
some negligible production of Beethoven, 
performed simply as a curiosity and in 
any other sense unprofitable. 

It was Brahms—as a spiritual heir 
of Beethoven—with whom the new 
policy was inaugurated last week. His 
gloriously inspired piano quartet in G 
Minor closed a program that otherwise 
consisted of Beethoven’s “Harp” Quartet 
and several of his Scotch and English 
folksong settings and original songs. 
The participants of the evening were 
the London String Quartet, Florence 
Hinkle and Harold Bauer. The London- 
ers gave a nobly beautiful performance 
of the E Flat Quartet, of the same spirit, 
vitality and finish that marked this work 
in the course of their recent Beethoven 
cycle. And in co-operation with Mr. 
Bauer—unsurpassable in Brahms— 
Messrs. Levey, Warner and Evans de- 
monstrated a similar perfection in the 
work of the later master. Mr. Bauer 
previously accompanied Miss Hinkle in 
the “Busslied,” “Neue Liebe, Neues Le- 
ben,” “Mailied.” The folksongs, “Faith- 
ful Johnnie,” “Sally in Our Alley” and 
“Highland Laddie,” enlisted violin, ’cello 
and piano in their accompaniment. The 
audience was very cordial to Miss 
Hinkle. ms Fs F&F 





Illingworth Revives 
German Vocal Gems 





Nelson Illingworth’s postponed lieder 
recital took place at the Princess Thea- 
ter on Friday afternoon of last week 
before an audience which, probably 
through some misunderstanding of the 
new date, was very small. Mr. I[lling- 
worth is an Australian bass-baritone 
who enjoys in his own country—where 
he is connected with the Sydney Con- 
servatory—a considerable reputation as 
a vocalist and choral conductor. The 
program he offered last week was the 
best heard at any song recital in this 
city since the war. It embraced some 
of the supreme lyrics of the four great- 
est masters of the art-song—Schubert, 
Schumann, Franz and Brahms—as well 
as three works by the creator of the art- 
ballad, Loewe. Some further notion of 
its musical value may be obtained from 
the fact that among the songs heard 
were the “Wanderer,” “Aufenthalt,” 
“Atlas,” “Liebesbotschaft,” ‘““Widmung,” 
“Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen,” 
“Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen,” “Ver- 
rath,” “Edward,” “Ich grolle nicht,” and 
“The Two Grenadiers.” All were sung 
in English—a useless precaution, as has 
lately been shown, and in this case the 
more regrettable by reason of in- 
ferior translations and the very clarity 
of the singer’s diction. 

Mr. Illingworth is tall, spare, rather 
ungainly in appearance, and in figure 
and build suggests pictures of ~Abra- 
ham Lincoln in his youth. He is in- 
tensely sincere, strenuously earnest. His 
voice is notable neither for beauty nor 
technical handling, but it quickly became 
evident that his ideal of song delivery 
resembles after a fashion that of the 
admired Ludwig Wiillner. Unlike that 
artist, however, Mr. Illingworth relies 
on facial expression and movements of 
the arms, hands and body, upon stress 
and violently impassioned utterance 
rather than «pon variety of vocal expres- 
sions and colors as agencies of inter- 
pretation. This sort of thing operates 
to the particular‘ detriment of lyrical 


numbers such as Schubert’s “An die 
Musik” and Franz’s “Widmung,” “Aus 
meinen grossen Schmerzen” and Schu- 
mann’s “Intermezzo.” But even the most 
effective things that Mr. Illingworth did 
—Loewe’s “Edward” and Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers’”—carried the audience 
primarily by objective factors—by the 
physical vigor, the facial play and 
wealth of gesture with which he gar- 
nished them. In tempo and general con- 
ception his performance of many of the 
greatest things on his list stood open to 
challenge. Franz’s gem of inspiration 
“The Churchyard,” for example, was 
flatly spoiled by the haste with which it 
was sung. 
Mr. Bos played some of the accompanl- 
ments with his habitual mastery, others 
poorly. But Mr. Illingworth was warmly 
received and the joy of hearing once 
more these divine songs carried the day 
for the singer. B.. F..P. 








Ovation for Londoners 
at Last N. Y. Concert 


eee 

For the first time since its arrival 
in America, New York heard the London 
String Quartet in a mixed program, 
when that admirable organization ap- 


peared in its final New York concert of 
the: season at Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 6. Messrs. Levey, 
Petre, Warner and Evans will take back 
to England with them, we are certain, a 
very warm remembrance of New York’s 
chamber-music-loving audience. For 
when they appeared on the stage at three 
o’clock last week they were given an 
ovation lasting several minutes, the kind 
of reception that could not fail to in- 
dicate to them that they have won a 
place in. our affections. Mozart’s D 
Minor Quartet was their first item and 
their performance of it so superb that 
they were obliged to rise and bow two 
and three times after every movement. 

Then came the Folk Song Quartet, 
Op. 18 by H. Waldo Warner, the viola 
player of the quartet, a work which the 
Londoners played at the Berkshire Fes- 
tival in September. Cast in one move- 
ment it is a composition of unusual in- 
dividuality, written with great mastery 
and performed with a virtuosity and a 
charm that roused the audience to an 
unceasing outburst of applause. The 
players returned to the stage to bow 
several times, then Mr. Warner ap- 
peared alone and had a special round of 
applause; and finally, when the applause 
continued, the players came out again 
and repeated the final section, a section 
in which Mr. Evans did some of the 
finest ’cello playing we have ever heard. 

Of modern music there were further 
the fascinating “Two Sketches,” Op. 15 
by the remarkable young  Britisher, 
Eugéne Goossens, the atmospheric “By 
the Tarn” and the bewitching “Jack 0’ 
Lantern.” They were played with a 
perfection that was astounding and they 
made a fine impression on the audience. 
Percy Grainger’s lovely “Molly on the 
Shore” was grouped with them and 
created the same success with which it 
always meets. In their performance of 
this familiar piece, one of the most re- 
freshing of all Grainger works, the 
quartet again surpassed itself and at 
the end there was nothing to do but to 
repeat it. Debussy’s Quartet, Op. 10 was 
the final number and it, too, had a pre- 
sentation of wonderful balance and sym- 
metry. But it is already beginning to 
pale, this creation of the late Claude 
Achilie, a work once looked to as the last 
word in string quartet modernity, but 
to-day a straightforward, clever and, 
in more than one spot, unimpressive af- 
fair. Its Andante remains its best part, 
for in it Debussy spoke with a frank- 
ness that he was not always willing to 


diaper. “s 

ll that has been said about the ex- 
cellence of the London String Quartet 
was again evident last Saturday. The 
finish, the charm and the individuality 
of its playing make it one of the notable 
quartets of our time. The four players 
are well matched, each of them an artist 
of parts and their ensemble is exceptional 
éven in this day of great chamber music 
societies. It will be very welcome in 
America, whenever it chooses to come 
and play for us. A. W. K. 





Harold Land, baritone, will appear as 
soloist with ‘the Rubinstein Society on 
Nov. 20 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 





* Percy Grainger will sail for Cuba on 
Dec. 8 and appear in a series of concerts 
in Havana. 





Borissoff Evokes Praise 


With His Technical Skill 








Violin celebrities flocked to hear the 
first American recital of Josef Piastro 
Borissoff, another virtuoso, another Rus- 
sian and another Piastro. If there was 


any celebrity of the bow then in New 
York who was not in the audience at 
Carnegie Hall the evening of Nov. 1, 
he succeeded in making his absence in- 
conspicuous. The younger brother of 
Mishel Piastro, whose two recent violin 
recitals in Carnegie Hall have caused 
him to be the center of much discus- 
sion, Borissoff also studied with Auer, 
and was at one time a pupil of Sarasate. 
His reception at his American début was 
one to send him on his tours rejoicing. 

Borissoff soon demonstrated that he 
shares the prevailing dazzling facility. 
His command of the resources of his in- 
strument was at times astounding and 
there was more than a suggestion of 
Sarasate in the young man’s feats with 
the springing bow. He revelled in spic- 
cato and saltato passages. Not always, 
however, was his intonation faultless 
and there were clouded phrases. His 
tone was full and distinctly agreeable, 
his bowing firm, his whole style mature 
and self-sure. But he did nothing to 
indicate any exceptional emotional, in- 
tellectual or interpretative qualities. He 
played Vitalli’s Chaconne, the Tchaikov- 
sky D Major concerto, three compositions 
of his own, and others by Ysaye, Scria- 
bine, Kreisler and Sarasate, as well as 
several extras. 

The concerto suffered, of course, for 
want of orchestra, though Emanuel 
Balaban, the accompanist, did what he 
could with the ungrateful piano 
The violinist’s own compositions, “Poem 
Du Nord,” “Humoresque Orientale,” and 
“Variations on the Greek National An- 
them,” were all very cordially received, 
a repetition of the “Humoresque” being 
demanded. ey 








Orchestrated Version of — 
Bloch Viola Suite Heard 





Ernest Bloch’s Suite for viola and 
—originally—piano has not met the fate 
of speedy desuetude that usually befalls 
the “prize-crowned” composition. More 
than a year after triumphing at Mrs. 
F. S. Coolidge’s Berkshire competition it 
is more vigorously in evidence than ever. 
Since Harold Bauer and Louis Bailly 
gave it its baptismal hearing in Pitts- 
field it has been done several times in 
New York and elsewhere. Last Friday 


afternoon and Sunday evening it came 
conspicuously into notice once more when 
Mr. Bailly performed it at the concert 


of the National Symphony, with its 
piano part translated into orchestral 
terms of magnificent amplitude and 


dazzling sheen. It was received, as on 
previous occasions, with mingled feelings. 
But those who liked the work at first 
liked it immeasurably more in its new 
sarb. To such it seemed clarified in 
meaning and construction, and signally 
beautified in texture and effect. To 
others, who had not heard it before, it 
appeared incredible that its bewildering 
coloration should ever have endured the 
monochrome of the piano. 

Indeed, it needed no prophetic vision 
to realize from the first that the idiom 
of this strange, haunting, now ugly, now 
beautiful creation was inescapably or- 
chestral. Mr. Bloch admitted the or- 
chestral nature of the music at the out- 
set. In fact, the scoring was well ad- 
vanced at the time of the Pittsfield per- 
formance. But the mordant power of 
the thing has never been irremediably 
impaired by the limitations of the piano 
—the more so as the pianist was Mr. 
Bauer. The writer of these lines has 
repeatedly conceded his unbounded ad- 
miration for this product of untram- 
melled modernism. He has felt in it 
unswerving logic and the: legitimate, 
sharp-filed purpose of a musician at once 
master of his means. and valid in his 
aims. The beauty of strength, if not in- 
variably the strength of beauty, per- 
meates this music. 

Mr. Bloch had a programmatic scheme 
in his mind while writing, but he re- 
frained from any publication of it 
when the Suite was brought to light. 
At the time his decision seemed wise. 
One preferred to interpret this ruthless 


- visible shape. 


art. . 


“a, 


and terribly puissant thing after a pure}, 
subjective fashion. But, curiously, {)}; 
more or less objective basis of inspira. 
tion which the composer supplied for \|, 
Gilman’s program annotations c¢ 
vividly to the fore and acquires an 
canny pertinence of suggestion in ; 
orchestral version. Those “jungle 
pressions,” elusive; ironic “fantas 
mysteries of tropical nights in Java 
The sheer force of ip 
pressionism transforms itself to real ;:; 
imagery. The third movement con ey 
trates in an unapproachable atmosph»y; 
tone picture all the eerie mystery «{ , 
tropical night, all the vague unrest, th. 
haunting premonitions, the sullen br. oi. 
ing. And the acridities of the first )ay; 
give place ever and anon to sur 
tides of beauty. 

The magic of Mr. Bloch’s instrume ‘a 
tion to some extent mitigates the ga] in 
bitterness of things that were ne:\; 
insupportable before. And the distr \y- 
tion of timbres helps to illumine ‘th, 
technical methods and build of the score 
The basis of the form is almost soun (ly 
classical, despite the harmonic dish»y. 
elment and unorthodox part writing 
The colors often show some of the (i; 
ordered gorgeousness of tropical plum. 
ages. 

Mr. Bailly played the frightfully d fj 
cult viola part with easy mastery an! 
tone as round and opulent, almost, a: a 
’eello’s. Mr. Bodanzky conducted with 
much zeal and evident penétration. As 
might have been anticipated, the senti- 
ment of the house was divided, but there 
was plenty of applause. The Suite was 
preceded by Schumann’s D Minor Syn- 
phony which Mr. Bodanzky, in accord. 
ance with Schumann’s intention, played 
without pauses between the movements. 
It was a_ performance characterized 
neither by finish nor rapturous fancy, 
and which only emphasized the turgidity 
of Schumann’s orchestration. Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Romeo and Juliet” concluded the 
program. H. F. P. 








Gala Concert Opens 
Biltmore Musicales 


New York’s society gathered in full! 
force on Nov. 5 for the opening of that 
institution, the Biltmore Musicales, when 
Rosa Raisa, Paul Althouse and Giacomo 
Rimini offered something of a gala vocal 
program. Possibly the early morning 
hour effected the lusciousness of Mme. 
Raisa’s tones in the opening numbers, 
but before the end of her offerings she 
re-attained her usual heights and gave 
dramatic and colorful interpretations of 
the “Casta Diva” from “Norma,” the 
“Vespri Siciliani” and songs by Tchaikov- 
sky, Clutsam and Lemaire. These, how- 
ever, constituted only a small part of her 
offerings, as the audience forced her into 
innumerable encores. 

If Mr. Althouse’s operatic selection, 
“Voir Griselidis,” was of less than usual 
interest, he has certainly never been 
heard to better advantage than in his 
group of songs which included Kramer’s 
lovely “We Two,” Ward-Stephens’s 
“Something Worth While,” Mana-Zucca’s 
“Top of the Morning,” Clarke’s “Blind 
Ploughman,” and numerous welcomed 
extra numbers. Mr. Rimini also shared 
in the applause with the “Largo al Fac- 
totum,” “Toreador Song” from “Car- 
men,” and in a final duet from “Trova- 
tore,” with Mme. Raisa. Frank Laird 
Waller provided accompaniments for 
Mme. Raisa and Mr. Rimini, while Ru- 
dolph Gruen supported Mr. Althouse at 
the piano. F. R. G. 
————_—_=_=—=—=—=—=—=—=—=—____—_—_—====———_ 


Charlotte Williams 
In Second Recital 








Having given sufficient promise at her 
first recital last February to draw an 
eager crowd, Friday afternoon, Charlotte 
Demuth Williams, a violinist, gave her 
second program in Aeolian Hall. The 
intervening months have given Miss Wi!- 
liams further dexterity in the uses of her 
bow, and a delicate understanding of tone 
shades. They have not added to the force 
of her playing, as her chief fault is 2 
constant and unchanging placidity. This 
fault is a less apparent one in the Hand:! 
Sonata in D Minor, which opened her 
program, but the Lalo “Spanish Syn 
phony” and Burleigh’s “Rocky Mountain ’ 
Sketches thereby lost the strength whic 
they require. Three Kreisler offering: 
which finished her program served agai!) 
to reveal lovely tone and technique, need- 
ing the addition of greater artistic forc 
to make Miss Williams an exceptiona 
player. . F. R. G. 
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Vasa Prihoda Arrives in United States for His First Tour 








— 


| Violinist Who a Year Ago 


Nearly Starved in Milan 
Comes to New York from a 
Triumphant Tour of South 
America—Played on Paga- 
nini’s Violin in Genoa 


V ASA PRIHODA, the young Bohemian 
violinist, who has just come to the 
United States, will make his American 
début in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 22, has 
enjoyed a privilege not vouchsafed to 
many fiddlers. He played on Paganini’s 
own violin! The instrument, which is 
now the property of the city of Genoa, 
is a magnificent example of the older 
Guarnerius, and is very naturally care- 
fully treasured and jealously guarded. 
The honor was conferred upon Mr. Pri- 


hoda after a sensational success in 
Genoa, with a number of the great violin- 
ist’s works. 


’ 


“T have specialized in Paganini,” said 
Mr. Prihoda to a representative of MusI- 
cAL AMERICA, “because any one who can 
play Paganini can play anything else. 
His works comprise all that there is for 
the violin, technically and emotionally. 
In Buenos Aires I gave a concert entirely 
of the works of Paganini, and it was a 
tremendous success. I felt sure that the 
musicians would like it but did not feel 
so sure of the general public. They 
were enthusiastic, however, 

“It has given me a great deal of pleas- 
ure to hear all the great violinists who 
have given concerts since I arrived in 
New York. 

“Do you feel jealous of them?” asked 
the interviewer. 

“Jealous? No, why should I? Every 
artist has something that no one else has, 
and no one can have everything in his 
art, so I always feel that there are many 
things I can learn from whomever I 
hear play. And I hope,” he added naive- 
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Vasa Prihoda, Bohemian Violinist, Now in the United States for First Time 


Specializes in Compositions of 
Great Italian—Is Not Jeal- 
ous of Other Artists Be- 
cause Every Artist Has 
Some Unique Quality— 
Finds American Programs 
Interesting 


ly, “that other artists will find things 
they like in my playing. I find the pro- 
grams, too, are very interesting, because 
they are so diverse. 

“Have you played long?” 

“Since I was ten, and I am twenty now. 
I suppose because I began so young I 
never feel nervous when I play. I just 
do my best and let it go at that. 

“A year ago, you know, I was in a 
very bad way indeed. My friend and I 
had arrived in Milan with a little money, 
but when it was changed into Italian lire, 
it was nothing at all. On Christmas day 
all we had to eat was a piece of bread 
which we munched in the street. We 
went from café to café trying to get an 
engagement and finally the proprietor of 
one of them in the Galleria consented to 
let me try. They were very kind to me. 
Many newspaper men were there and 
they took an interest in me and got up a 
concert so all the critics could hear me. 
Toscanini and Pick-Mangiagalli gave us 
a thousand francs, and after that every- 
thing went well, for the great conductor, 
Bavagnoli, liked my playing and _ be- 
lieved in me, and there you are. 

“What have you done since then?” 

“I have been playing all over South 
America, except the West coast, and I 
had much success. But I am so anxious 
to play for the great public of North 
America, and I hope they will like me, 
too. I shall be here for three months. 
Then I go to London and to Paris for a 
lot more concerts. After that I don’t 
know. The past year has brought so 
many changes, who can say what the 
next will bring?” 





HONOR CYRIL SCOTT 





Noted Composer Welcomed to America 
at Reception Given by Graingers 

In honor of Cyril Scott, the English 
composer now in America for his first 
tour, Mrs. Rose Grainger and Percy 
Grainger entertained at their home in 
New York on Friday afternoon, Oct. 29. 
A large gathering of prominent New 
York musicians and music lovers was 
present to meet Mr. Scott and to give 
him a hearty welcome on the eve of his 
American tour. 

Among the guests were Dr. Arthur 
and Mrs. Mees, Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hage- 
man, Mr. Bagby, Francis Rogers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlos Salzedo, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Hadley, Alexander Lambert, Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Gregory Mason, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Shurtleff Coolidge, Rebecca Clarke, 
Mrs. Theodore Schurmeier, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, Kendall H. Mussey, Mrs. 
Stuart Childs, Mrs. George Montgomery 
Tuttle, Mrs. George Munn, Sigismond 
Stojowski, Baron and _ Baroness de 
Meyer, Emilie Frances Bauer, Marion 
Bauer, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, Bessie 
Harlow, Mme. Clara Novello Davies, 
Harriette Brower, Mrs. Lancaster Mor- 


gan, Mrs. Ernest Urchs, Miss Urchs, 


Warren Case, A. Walter Kramer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Rice, Mrs. Root, Miss 
Root, Hazel Hyde, Else Permin, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Goldmark, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hewitt, Mrs. Charles H. Ditson and 
Mary Merrifield. 





Bonnet Makes Engagement by Wireless 
Before Boat Reaches America 


Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, 
has arrived from Paris for his American 
tour, A wireless received while at sea, 
‘nraged him for a recital Oct. 31, 
hecessitating his leaving New York at 
once to fill the engagement. A Canadian 
‘our is fully booked and will be an ex- 
tensive one, beginning Nov. 21, and con- 
Unuing until Christmas. Mr. Bonnet 
W'll be heard in many cities during the 
‘season and play a large number of im- 
bortant engagements before returning to 
‘aris. His European bookings on the 
ontinent for next spring are large. 








Tetrazzini Learns to Make “Spaghet’”’ 
Before Leaving for Concert Tour 





© Underwood & Underwood 


Luisa Tetrazzini Taking a Cooking Lesson from Chef at McAlpin Hotel 


Lvs TETRAZZINI, like many of her compatriots and fellow artists, believes 
that it is just as well té be an adept in the gentle art of making “spaghet’,” 
because one never. knows on long concert tours. where one may be stranded, and 
twenty-four hours without the national dish would be unthinkable! Therefore, be- 
fore starting on her long concert tour of fhe West, Mme. Tetrazzini took a cooking 
lesson from Louis Paquet, chef de cuisine 6f the McAlpin Hotel, where she has been 
stopping since her arrival from Europe. Paquet has been making “Spaghetti Tetraz- 
zini” for some time, ever since the singer became famous in this country. 


HEAR HILL’S TONE POEM 





Monteux Forces Offer Work on the Sec- 
ond New York Program 


Again on Saturday afternoon, Mr. 
Monteux confined himself to opulent 
modernities. The concert opened with 
Enesco’s E Flat Symphony. Eleven 
years ago Walter Damrosch gave this 
work its New York introduction. Yet 
it deserves occasional hearing. Of small 
originality or significance in its basic 
themes it is, nevertheless, constructed 
with craftsmanship of the first order. It 
is a sincere outgiving of decided emo- 
tional validity and does not suffer from 
its gifted composer’s customary failing 
of prolixity and unreasonable discursive- 
ness. The impression of both Wagner 
and Brahms is strong and persistent in 
this music. 

Edward Burlingame Hill’s denotement 
of the “Fall of the House of Usher,” 
which followed, does not—according to 
the professions of its composer—aim at 
a literal depiction of Poe’s tale. He 
strove rather “to give in music an 
impression of the atmosphere of the 
story as a whole.” Mr. Hill has de- 
vised a score unassailable in point of 
workmanship, form, and resourceful in- 
strumentalism. But virtually destitute of 
original and pregnant ideas, it is the 
sort of thing accomplished easily by any 
technically equipped composer. There is 
an insistent dependence on Wagner and 
Debussy, but small variety of atmos- 
pheric and a feeble melodic capacity. 
Mr. Hill works unmercifully a certain 
sequence of chromatic figures and chro- 


matic successions of augmented har- 
monies. The result is neither a con- 
vincing, Poe-esque evocation nor a 


stoutly conceived musical structure. 
ierné’s superbly orchestrated version 
of César Franck’s “Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue,” and Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cel- 
lini” Overture closed the concert. If the 
Franck work loses certain beauties in 
orchestral transformation it gains others 
—notably a clarification of the fugal 
structure not obtainable on the keyboard. 
On the other hand, Mr. Monteux did not 
revéal its spirit with anything like the 
loftiness and penetration that Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch brought to it just a week 
earlier. H. F. P. 
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Opening Nights of Ten Seasons of Opera 


Caruso, Like the Social Show, Taken for Granted at America’s Most Famous and Brilliant 
Musical Event—Record Tends to Contradict Some Popular Impressions—Novelties and 
Débuts at First Performances in Recent Years—The Operas and Their Casts 








By OSCAR THOMPSON 


WO things have come to be taken for 

granted with regard to the opening 
night at the Metropolitan. These are 
the social show and Caruso. The tenor 
seems to be as infallible as the glitter in 
the Diamond Horseshoe. No one bothers 
greatly about the opera announced for 
the opening; Caruso is to sing. When 
“La Juive” was announced for this year’s 
first night, the mental comment was— 
“Caruso.” 


As illustrative of the relative unim- 
portance of the opera itself, how many 
steady patrons of the Metropolitan are 
there who could name, off-hand, the open- 
ing operas of the last ten seasons? Ten 
is not many to remember, and the tradi- 
tional brilliance of the most discussed 
musical event of each season might be 
regarded as sufficient to fix the opera in 
the memory. If it has not done this, the 
negligible import of the choice, from 
the point of view of the auditor, seems 
evident. 

Here is what the record shows with 
respect to opening nights of the last 
decade, or since the end of the operatic 
war, left the Metropolitan alone in the 
field: 

1910, “Armide’”; 1911, “Aida”; 1912, 
“Manon Lescaut”; 1913, “Gioconda”’; 
1914, “Ballo in Maschera”; 1915, “Sam- 
son et Dalila’; 1916, “Les Pécheurs de 
Perles”; 1917, “Aida”; 1918, “Samson et 
Dalila”; 1919, “Tosca.” 

Of these, “Gioconda,” “Aida,” “‘Tosca” 
and the second “Samson” were an old 
story to the opening night audiences. 
“Armide” was. virtually unknown. 
“Manon Lescaut” was, in 1913, not yet 
established in the Metropolitan réper- 
toire. “Ballo in Maschera,” “Les 
Pécheurs de Perles,” and the first “Sam- 
son” were revivals, after they had been 
on the shelf long enough to dissociate 
them from the routine of the opera house. 
The Bizet opera, in fact, had slumbered 
so long that it was almost as much a 
novelty as ‘“Armide.” “Gioconda,” 
though not in the répertoire in recent 
years, was not an infrequent offering at 
the Metropolitan a decade ago, and 
served to open the season of 1909-10 (the 
year Oscar Hammerstein offered Mas- 
senet’s “Herodiade” at the Manhattan 
opening), as well as that of 1913. 


Some Fail to Stir Enthusiasm 


The tried-and-proved has not, there- 
fore, been the rule with regard to open- 
ing nights at the Metropolitan, as many 
persons seem to think; although the ex- 
perience of the management with regard 
to several of the revivals or novelties 
may have tended to discourage further 
experimenting on an opening night. It 
was generally agreed that Gluck’s 
‘“‘Armide” was not a happy choice. 
Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera” stirred no 
such enthusiasm as the much more famil- 
iar “Aida.” “Samson” was successful in 
1915, but more so in 1918. “Les 
Pécheurs de Perles” was soon dropped 
from the répertoire. 

“La Juive” is considered well chosen 
for the opening night of the 1920 season, 
not.only because of the opportunities af- 
forded Caruso, but because of its spec- 
tacular mounting. Pageantry on the 
stage, as well as sartorial display in the 
audience, commonly is regarded as of 





Chamber music ensemble of established 
reputation wishes to communicate with 
‘cellist. Only concert artist of high artis- 
tic reputation, solo ’cellist, with good 
social standing considered. Reply to M. 
B., care of Musical America, New York. 





For Sale: French violin and Sartory bow. 
Exhibited in Paris at the Exposition of 19vu. 
Address F. B., Musical America, 





For Sale—Andreas Guarnerius violoncello—1638 
—perfect condition. Write Luigi Pezzé, 280 4th 
St., Jersey City, N. J. 


prime consideration in the choice of the 
work for a first night. 

Of the operas utilized to open the sea- 
son in the last decade, three were 
staged with unusual splendor. These were 
“Armide,” “Samson” and of course, 
“Aida.” “Les Pécheurs de Perles” and 
“Gioconda” only verged on the spectacu- 
lar. The two Puccini operas, “Manon 
Lescaut” and “Tosca,” require only rou- 
tine investiture. It is not too much to 
say that in pageantry “La Juive” eclipses 
all the others named. 

A glance over the casts of the opening 
operas of the ten years recalls that a 
number of débuts were made, the most 
important being those of Margaret 
Matzenauer as Amneris in “Aida,” in 
1911, and Lucrezia Bori as Manon in 
“Manon Lescaut,” the next season. 


Caruso Always in the Cast 


Caruso’s name appears in every cast. 
No woman singer has had like honor. 
Mme. Matzenauer leads among those of 
her sex, having sung in five of the ten 
performances. None of the sopranos 
appeared more than twice. The near- 
est approach to Caruso’s record is that 
of Bada, ever a dependable singer of 
minor tenor roles. 

“Armide” failed to provide Caruso the 
required opportunity. He appeared in 
but two of the five long acts, and slum- 
bered almost as much as he sang. In the 
cast with him were Fremstad, Homer, 
Gluck, Rappold, Amato, Gilly, Ries, 
Bada, Sparkes and Mauburg. Toscanini 
conducted, the mis-en-scene was elabor- 
ate, and the ballet diverting, if ubiquit- 
ous; but there was lacking the spon- 
taneity of delight usual at the Metropoli- 
tan’s opening. Selection of the work 
was attributed to the success of “Orfeo” 
the season previous. 

In 1911, “Aida” was Caruso’s war 
horse. With him in the cast of the 
opening night were Destinn, Matze- 
nauer, Didur, Amato, Bada and Sparkes. 
Toscanini conducted. 

The triumph of Lucrezia Bori was the 
outstanding feature of the 1912 presen- 
tation of “Manon Lescaut,” which only 
at that late date regularly entered the 
répertoire of the Metropolitan. Also in 
the cast were Caruso, Scotti, de Segurola 
and Bada. Polacco made his first ap- 
pearance as a Metropolitan conductor at 
this performance, after having toured 
America as conductor of the Henry W. 
Savage “Girl of the Golden West” Eng- 
lish company. 

The reversion to “La Gioconda” in 
1913 was attributed to Geraldine -.Far- 
rar’s cold.. Massenet’s ‘‘Manon” had been 
announced, with Farrar in the title rdéle, 
but was withdrawn and the Ponchielli 
work substituted. Caruso, Amato, Des- 
tinn, Matzenauer and Duchene were the 
principal singers. Toscanini conducted. 
It is of interest to note that then, as 
now, there was nervous apprehension as 
to Caruso’s vocal condition, and the usual 
sigh of relief when the first few bars 
proved him complete master of his 
golden tone. Martinelli made his Amer- 
can début later in first week of the 1913 
season. 

When “Ballo in Maschera” was given 
in 1914, it was spoken of as an “exhibi- 
tion opera” and was regarded as a good 
bill for the opening night because of the 
opportunities it gave the _ singers. 
Caruso, Amato, Destinn, Hempel, de 
Segurola and Rothier, with Toscanini 
conducting, sang their best. No one has 
been able to explain why the usual 
enthusiasm was missing. This was re- 
ferred to as “the glacial premiér.” Later 
in the season came the revivals of “Car- 
men” and “Fidelio.” 

With “Samson” as a quasi-novelty in 
1915, a considerable measure of 
enthusiasm returned. Matzenauer, 
Amato and Rothier were among the 
singers who shared Caruso’s triumph. 
Polacco conducted. The work had not 
been sung at the Metropolitan in twenty 
years. The revival in 1916 of the Bizet 
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“Pearl Fishers,” after a similar inter- 
val of desuetude, was notable chiefly for 
the glorious singing of Caruso after a 
summer’s rest. Hempel, de Luca and 
Rothier also were in the cast. Polacco 
conducted. 

The openings of 1917 and 1918 took on 
additional excitement because of the 
war. Both were made the occasion for 
patriotic demonstrations, flag waving 


Se, 


and the singing of the national anth 
The 1918 opening was known as “\;,. 
tory Night,” and America’s allies way, 
not forgotten in the demonstration. 
cast for “Aida” (1917) included Car 
Muzio, Matzenauer, Amato and })\;,;° 
dones. Moranzoni was the condu: 
The 1918 “‘Samson’’ enlisted the ser, 

of Caruso, Homer, Couzinou, Rothier 
Ananian. Monteux conducted. In 
season’s “Tosca,” the principals \ oy, 
Farrar, Caruso and Scotti, with Mo) :». 
zoni at the director’s desk. 

Not a spectacular opera, it was sai. of 
“Tosca” that it was an excellent c} 
because it began late and ended e: 
with long intermissions that affo) |, 
opportunities for visiting between 
and for a promenade of clothes. 

“La Juive” begins early and ends | 
It is kin to “Tosca” only by reason 9 
the tie that has bound all the opening 
operas of the last ten years—Cariso. 
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Edith Bennett 
Offers Program 
With Elshuco Trio 





Edith Bennett, Soprano 


In the series of five concerts which 
Frank A. Vanderlip is giving this sea- 
son at his Greek Theater at Scarbor- 
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— 


ough, N. Y., Edith Bennett appeared on 
Oct. 24 with the Elshuco Trio. Miss 
Bennett is engaged to appear on Noy, 
13 in Buffalo, N. Y., for the Chromatic 
Club. 


Lajos Shuk Makes American Début in 
Bridgeport 

Lajos Shuk, the ’cellist, who has suc- 

ceeded Gerald Maas at the ’cello desk 

with the Letz Quartet, made his initia 


appearance in America ‘in a joint recital 
with Josephine Lucchese in Bridgeport, 
Conn., on Oct. 13. He will appear at the 
Hippodrome on Nov. 21, with Claudia 
Muzio, and in an Aeolian Hall recital in 
December. Mr. Shuk has appeared with 
the leading orchestras in Berlin, Prague, 
Vienna and Budapest, and in recital he 
has invaded such remote cities as Con- 
stantinople and Sofia. He studied in Ber- 
lin with David Popper, and also with 
Hugo Becker, winning two artists’ 
diplomas at the Berlin Hocschule. In en- 
semble recitals he has appeared with 
Dohnanyi, Henri Marteau, David Popper 
and Mischa Levitzki. 








Work by Heniot Levy Heard in Denver 


DENVER, COL., Oct. 20.—Heniot Levy’s 
Sonata in C Minor was played recently 


at the Saslavsky series of chamber mu- 
sic concerts, in the Brown Palace ball- 
room. The sonata by the well-known 
pianist and composer made an excellent 
impression, and is to be repeated in Colo- 
rado Springs. Alexander Saslavsky 
played the violin part, and Zella Cole 
Lof was the pianist. F. W. 


MISS ARDEN IN 
SONG RECITAL 





Metropolitan Contralto Heard 
in Pleasing Program of 


. M. H. A. 

One of the most beautiful song recitals 
ever given in this city was presented last 
night by Cecil Arden of the Metropolitan 
company, before a capacity house at the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association. Miss 
Arden was accompanied by Francis Moore. 
who played for her adorable singing. 

She is a young and handsome woman with 
a smile charming in its candor and with a 
style in which affectations are absent. Best 
of all, she has a real contralto rich and 
deep, yet without the too frequently found 
neglect of the middle register. She gave a 
program last night that was exceedingly well 
chosen and that indicated exceptional taste. 


The first group with Handel’s ‘‘Del Mio Core,’’ 
and the Mermaid’s Song from Haydn were 
rendered with much dignity and with ex 
pression. They were followed by a rollick 
ing old English song, “Oh, No, John, No!” 
the contrasting lightness of which indicated 
the singer’s versatility of mood. 

A great treat was the Meyerbeer number. 
“Lieti Signor,’’ from Les Huguenots. As 
an encore she gave the Habanera from Car 
men with splendid volume of tone and bril 
liant touch. ‘‘Psyche,’’ by Paladilhe. Gou 
nod’s lovely ‘‘Chantez, Riez, Dormez.’’ and 
“Les Beaux Reves,’’ by Buzzi-Peccia, formed 
another fascinating group that she sang with 
that rare quality of tone that brought forth 
echoing applause. Her last group included 
“Oly to Thee,’’ by Saint-Saéns, arranged 
by Branscombe, Tosti’s ‘‘Could 1?’ and by 
request and most appropriately, ‘‘Eli, Eli.’’ 
Her encores, ‘‘Mattinata,’’ by Leoncavyallo, 
and a delightful song, ‘‘The Old Maid,”’ one 
of Rockway’s collection of airs from the 
Kentucky mountains, were wonderfully well 
given. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In an exceedingly well-written and in- 
teresting article published in the New 
York Times Magazine two weeks ago, 
Frederic Dean writes about the “Car- 
mens of forty-two years.” He tells us 
how coldly Minnie Hauck, America’s first 
Carmen, was received when she flashed 
across a rustic bridge at the back of the 
stage in the old Academy of Music. This 
made her nervous. She failed to score in 
the celebrated “Habanera.” It was like 
the scene at the Salle Favart in Paris, 
at the first hearing of the opera, when 
the ladies of the city, accustomed, as Mr. 
Dean cynically remarks, to the more 
decorous tales of opera bouffe and opéra 
comique, drew aside their skirts and 
vowed never to set foot in their home of 
“innocent” amusement until that dread- 
ful creature, Carmen, was _ banished. 
Only at the last, when Minnie Hauck 
rose to a great height, was there any in- 
terest shown in the performance by the 
audience. 

Just think what has happened since! 
Here we have new ventures in the op- 
eratic field starting off with “Carmen,” 
in the hope of drawing the crowd. 

Mr. Dean reminds us that Lilli Leh- 
mann made her American début as Car- 
men, while Geraldine Farrar, in the same 
réle, has coined more money for the Met- 
ropolitan than with any.other opera. 

I myself did not know that the opera 
was written for Marie Rose, whom some 
of us remember as a charming singer, at 
one time a close friend of the late Colonel 
James H. Mapleson’s eldest son. Then 
there were the Carmens of Olive Frem- 
stad, Cavalieri and Maria Gay. But it 
was no doubt Emma Calvé who scored 
the greatest success in the réle, which she 
sang Lord knows how many times! Then 
we must not forget Esther Ferrabini of 
the San Carlo company, nor Bresler- 
Gianoli, who sang under Hammerstein’s 
management. 

I am not, however, so much concerned 
with Mr. Dean’s very interesting rem- 
iniscences, as I am with the fact that he 
recalls the attitude of the press when the 
opera was first produced here. The lead- 
ing critte of the time called the opera 
“a strange medley of hackneyed theatric 
effects and empty tunes—a plot uninter- 
esting to dullness; offensive, puerile and 
banal.” 

Strange, is it not, that every new work 
has had a similar reception from the 
critics? I ean go back to the time when 
I was a boy and remember when the 
late Colonel Mapleson, then the manager 
of Her Majesty’s Opera House in London 
(when Tietjens was his great star and 
the town had gone crazy over Giulini, 
the tenor, who died before his time, a 
sacrifice to the god of love), was afraid 
to produce “Faust” on the ground that 
it might offend the church people. So 
he tried the “Soldier’s Chorus” at a pop- 
ular concert, and when that went with a 
bang, he finally summoned up enough 
courage to produce the opera. We know 
the rest. 

* * * 
_ The attitude of the critics to new works 
is not much different to their attitude to 
débutantes of both sexes. It is quite 
proper for them to have a standard and 
to judge artists, indeed, all who appeal 
for popular favor, by a standard. But 
why have the same standard for the 


young artist that they have for the ex- 
perienced, time-tried singer or player? 
The injustice of this was particularly 
shown in the case of Miss Locus, who 
recently appeared with the National 
Symphony Orchestra under Bodanzky. 
When I was the guest at the dinner given 
by his pupils to the great Auer, I heard 
Miss Locus play and also had an oppor- 
tunity to shake hands with the modest, 
retiring, pretty little girl with the long 
curls, who curtsied in the old-fashioned 
way and who appeared to be not much 
more than a child, though she played with 
astonishing vigor and musical intelli- 
gence. They say she is not yet fourteen. 

Let me readily admit that the prema- 
ture exhibition of “wonder children” is 
to be deprecated. But there are occa- 
sions, as in the case of Josef Hofmann, 
for instance, Adelina Patti and others, 
where the talent is so pronounced at an 
early age that it seems almost a shame 
to keep it back. As we know, in the 
case of Josef Hofmann, he was retired 
after Mayor Strong had banished him 
from the concert stage through the in- 
fluence of the children’s protective so- 
ciety. When he next emerged it was as 
a full-fledged artist. 

Nevertheless, in writing about Miss 
Locus, nearly all the critics failed to do 
the girl justice. She deserved more than 
she got. Why should the critics not have 
given her her due? 

You know she was the one pianist 
selected when Bodanzky made his memor- 
able effort to discover native composers 
and native performers. Thus the girl 
had run the gauntlet of considerable crit- 
icism already, before she was selected to 
appear with the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, and was entitled to be treated 
with every possible consideration, not on 
account of her youth, but on account of 
her art and her talent. 

Miss Locus has, I believe, for some 
time past, been a pupil of Alexander 
Lambert, the noted Polish pianist and 
pedagogue. When the little lady had 
won her success and responded to the 
applause of the audience, she dragged 
Lambert out, who blushed and, like the 
shrinking violet that he is, strove to 
escape from a situation which no doubt 
tickled him to death. 

* * * 

Writing of the difficulties of great 
works to get a hearing reminds me of 
the first, and, by the bye, only perform- 
ance of “Salomé” at the Metropolitan, 
when Anne Morgan, the late J. P. Mor- 
gan’s daughter, was so shocked that she 
rose up in her box and declared that 
never again should that opera insult the 
innocent minds of those who patronize 
the world’s leading opera house. And yet 
they listen to “Traviata” and “Rigoletto” 
without the tremor of an eyelash. Any- 
way, Miss Morgan’s outbreak, which in- 
volved an appeal to the great J. P. M. 
himself, who thought this a good op- 
portunity to display his concern for the 
morals of the community, resulted in 
Hammerstein’s producing the work, 
which gave Mary Garden the oppor- 
tunity to make one of the great hits of 
her life, though Henderson did write of 
her that she danced better than she 
sang. 

* * ok 

Apropos of “Our Mary,” she is back 
again with us to sing with the Chicago 
company. She told the reporters who 
crowded about her, as she stood in a 
charming costume with a cane and dis- 
tinguishing “spats,” that when in Scot- 
land she had been asked to run for Par- 
liament. She said she did not know 
why she shouldn’t run. The Aberdeen 


constituency had endorsed her. She’s 
Scotch, you know. 
“I am qualified,” said she. “I have an 


education. 
I know what the people want. 
shouldn’t I? Very likely I will.” 

Can you imagine what will happen if 
Mary should run, be elected and go to 
Parliament in her famous gown of a 
thousand mirrors? Even if the Irish 
question is up at the time, I think the 
proceedings will be suspended till every 
man there, old and young, bald heads 
and others, has had an opportunity per- 
sonally to interview and shake hands 
with one of the greatest artists of our 
time. 


I have traveled a good deal. 
Why 


* * * 


That was a very wise decision of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company directors to 
abandon the contemplated trip to Lon- 
don and instead visit the largest cities 
in this country. I never could see what 
particular benefit could arise from an 
enterprise which at best could only have 
shown the Cockneys that we give better 
opera than they do. Why cross the 
ocean, at vast expense, when there are 
so many towns in this country which 
would receive the Metropolitans with 
open arms and crowd every performance 
at any old price? And that would surely 
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happen, if we may judge by the week’s 
opera which the company gives at the 
end of every season in Atlanta, a city of 
considerable culture but comparatively 
poor, when compared with other great 
cities in the country. 

Wherever the Metropolitan goes, it 
will not only give pleasure to tens of 
thousands of music lovers but it will es- 
tablish certain artistic standards which 
cannot but be helpful to the cause of 
musical progress, just as the visits of 
Scotti’s opera company have done any 
amount of good in this direction. 

By the bye, Scotti in his last season 
appears to have carried all before him, 
out on the Pacific coast. In his tour he 
traveled over eight thousand miles. In 
San Francisco he almost broke the 
records with an advance sale of over 
$60,000. Nearly six thousand people 
crowded in to hear the opening perform- 
ance of Puccini’s “‘La Boheme,” with 
Florence Easton, Marie Sundelius and 
Orville Harrold in the principal réles. 

While Scotti’s first tour was an ar- 
tistic success, he did not make any money, 
but this time he has made some, which 
is as it should be, for he is supreme in 
his art and particularly anxious to show 
the powers that be that he can succeed 
as a manager, that he has experience, 
the taste and the ability to conduct such 
an enterprise to a successful issue finan- 
cially as well as artistically. 

ok * ae 


You may recall that some time ago, 
when there were stories in the press to 
the effect that Ignace Jan Paderewski 
would come to this country for a tour, 
that I expressed my serious doubts. In 
fact, I went so far as to state that I 
did not think he would ever play again. 
One of my reasons was to the effect that 
+ og Rainn: is an exceedingly conscien- 
tious man. Having been away from the 
piano so long, in his efforts to save his 
beloved Poland, it would take him some 
time to get back to his old form. And 
this would be particularly hard, perhaps 


almost impossible, to a man who was ac- * 


customed to spend so many hours a day 
at practice while he was giving concerts. 
Nothing but pressing financial need, I 
also said, would force him to such a step, 
for you know Paderewski lost a large 
fortune when Poland_was ravaged in the 
war, and what was left he gave to the 
cause. 

And now we hear authoritatively from 
him that he will never play again. A 


nervous worry, due to the condition of 
affairs in Poland, has affected him 
greatly, besides which the joints of his 
fingers are enlarged by a form of neuri- 
tis. He told a correspondent of the New 
York Herald, who met him in Paris, that 
he never would touch a piano again. 
Not only did the situation of his country 
make him unwilling to continue his ca- 
reer as a public entertainer, but the shock 
of the repeated misfortunes to his coun- 
try had doubly injured his nervous sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, he hoped that the 
treatment that he is undergoing now 
with specialists may improve the condi- 
tion of his fingers, so that he could play 
occasionally for his wife. 

It may surprise you to know that he 
has had the piano removed from his 
apartment. Can you wonder at it? To 
maintain his impeccable artistry he had 
to devote himself not only to his instru- 
ment but in such a manner as to make 
it his master. There must have been 
many a time when his very soul rebelled 
against the slavery that he was compelled 
to endure. Do you wonder that when he 
was in this country on his last tour that 
he used to sometimes “pound” the instru- 
ment and kick at it? It had become an 
obsession. He was its slave and he re- 
alized it. It said to him, like the raven 
in Poe’s poem: You would be free ?— 

“Never more! Never more!” 


So now, what with the troubles of Po- 
land and the neuritis in his fingers, Pad- 
erewski has finally escaped from servi- 
tude, though whether he is any the hap- 
pier who knows? 

Incidentally, this official statement with 
regard to the great Pole of worldwide 
fame should interest a certain Prince 
Lubomirski, who represents as “ambas- 
sador” in this country some of the fac- 
tions that are squabbling for control in 
Poland. It was this prince who some 
time ago ventured to contradict the 
statements I made with regard to Pader- 
ewski, in the New York Evening Sun. 

* aK 

A French singer in Paris has met the 
issue of criticism to which she was sub- 
jected by suing a theatrical newspaper 
for a hundred thousand francs’ damage. 
The lady is by name Mme. Agnes Borco, 
soprano of the Paris Opera. The suit has 
been brought to decide just how far a 
critic may go in defining the capability 
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of an artist. It seems that the writer 
of the offending article asked, while de- 
scribing the lady’s interpretation of the 
leading réle in “Aida”: 

“Was that singing, those furious cries 
emitted by a trembling voice? Surely it 
was the privilege of the audience instead 
of the singer to plead in the aria: 

“‘Have pity, great God, we suffer too 
much.’ ” 

Mme. Borco has engaged a leading 
member of the bar to take charge of her 
case, and she says she will fight it to 
the limit, as she is going to see what can 
be done to suppress the growing tendency 
of the French critics to vent their spleen 
against artists who have obtained the 
confidence of the public. 

Anyway, it will be good advertising, 
which ever way the case is decided. 

* ok * 


Referring to the Paris Opera reminds 
me that there has been a strike there, 
under conditions that are novel. It ap- 
pears that the musicians and singers 
claim the right to criticize and judge the 
merit of the conductor, and also to limit 
the number of foreign artists engaged 
each year. They have also demanded a 
discrimination with regard to the pay 
the various instrumental players should 
receive. For instance, they demand that 
the players of ancient string instruments 
are entitled to more money than the mu- 
sicians who can only scrape the violin. 
They demand special rates for those who 
play the French horn in “Siegfried,” the 
English- horn in “Tristan” and the viole 
d’amour in “Huguenots.” Then, if they 
play on the stage, as in the “Soldiers’ 
Chorus,” they are to have extra money. 
If any singer has to stain his or her 
body to play the part of a negro, as in 
“Aida,” for instance, that costs more. 
Those who have to use a blue dye in 
“Salomé” are to get still more, as blue 
is more difficult to wash off than black. 
Extra pay, too, is demanded for those 
who have to play the parts of courtesans 
on the ground that this infringes on their 
dignity as women, for which they should 
be paid. Whenever they appear as angels 
dangling at the end of a cord of wire, 
they are to have extra pay. 

Some of the demands may appear hu- 
morous, but there are signs of a reversal 
of the situation in the demand of the 
musicians and singers to criticize and 
judge the merit of the conductor, and also 
with regard to the limitation of the en- 
gagement of foreign artists, who natur- 
ally displace home talent. When you look 
at it from the point of view of the artists, 
singers, chorus, they ought to have the 
right of a word with regard to the con- 
ductor. Perhaps you think that they 
would be inclined to question or oppose 
a conductor who was autocratic, in favor 
of a conductor who was easy-going. As 
a matter of fact, experience has shown 
the very contrary. There never was a 
more autocratic conductor than Tosca- 
nini, whose vocabulary of abuse covered 
at least ten languages, and which vocab- 


‘ulary he poured forth with a volubility 


suggesting the breaking of a dam, and 
yet the singers and the orchestra adored 
Toscanini. It means that they realized 
that under such a man they gave a bet- 
ter performance—always learned some- 
thing—than they would have done under 
one whose temper was more even and 
whose disposition was more amiable. 

The question of limiting the number of 
foreign artists engaged is also one that 
would no doubt be considered with a good 
deal of interest in this country. How- 
ever, it can be said for Gatti that he is 
showing an increasing disposition to give 
young Americans an opportunity, though 
even he, broadminded as he is, has not 
escaped criticism in this regard. 


* * * 


Henry Hadley is about to make his 
début as co-director of the New York 
Philharmonic, with Stransky. A good 
many people have wondered why he was 
engaged together with Stransky and have 
perhaps thought it was with the idea of 
supplementing Mr. Stransky in the 
course of time, when the present dis- 
tinguished conductor of our oldest sym- 
phonic organization prepares to return 
to Germany or retire. As Mr. Stransky 
has become an American citizen, it is 
evident that he proposes to make this 
country his home, though naturally he 
may want to visit old friends on the 
other side from time to time. 

The real reason why Hadley has been 
engaged is that the Philharmonic will 
next season give over 170 concerts, which 
is beyond the human capacity of any one 
conductor. In looking around for a man 


who could measure to the position and 
also worthily work with Stransky, they 
wisely decided on Hadley, who has had 
a very distinguished career as a conduc- 
tor. He has traveled a great deal, he 
has conducted the best orchestras in lead- 
ing cities in Germany, Austria, Belgium 
and I think in Italy, if my memory serves 
me right. He is a prolific composer and 
has done some very good work, though 
the critics, as usual, vary greatly in their 
estimate of his capacity in this regard. 
Anyway, his opera “Bianca” deserved a 
better show than it got at the Park Thea- 
ter, when our good friend William Wade 
Hinshaw treated it with scant courtesy, 
for it had but two or three rehearsals 
when the performance was almost, one 
might say, “thrust together,” and the 
opera was withdrawn after that one per- 
formance. However, Hadley’s other 
work, “Cleopatra’s Night,” got far bet- 
ter treatment at the Metropolitan, where 
it undoubtedly scored a success, owing a 
good deal to the splendid production and 


~ the fine singing and acting of Mme. Alda 


and Orville Harrold. 

What do you suppose Hadley got for 
that work? He got $50 per perform- 
ance, and as there were five performances 
of the opera, his total receipts for nearly 
a year’s work were just $250, of which 
one-half went to the librettist. 

Now, it seems, at first sight, that that 
is pretty poor pay for a composer to re- 
ceive from a rich organization like the 
Metropolitan, and that a man could make 
much more money by being a carpenter 
or a shoemaker or a house painter than 
as a composer of opera. I presume, if 
Gatti were questioned on the subject, he 
would tell us that very little money, ex- 
cept in a few cases, had ever been paid 
for the production of new works, owing 
to their great cost and to the opportunity 
thereby given to the composer if the 
work makes a hit, to have it produced 
again and again in other opera houses, 
where his royalties would amply re- 
muneérate him. That is one point. An- 
other point is that the manager to-day, 
with almost static prices for seats, to 
subscribers anyway, and the greatly in- 
creased cost of operatic production in the 
way of larger’salaries to the musicians, 
greater cost for scenery and everything 
that is classed in what business men call 
“overhead,” has had a pretty hard job to 
make both ends meet. He has to take it 
out on somebody, and inasmuch as the 
composers are not organized in a union, 
as are the orchestra players and the 
chorus, why the composer is selected as 
the “goat.” 

If Hadley gets anything like a fair 
show from the critics, he will demon- 

- strate that we have in this country 
Americans who can conduct symphonic 
works and hold their own with the best. 
* * * 


Ruth Miller has written a long and 
somewhat discursive but valuable ar- 
ticle on “Our Orchestral Americaniza- 
tion” for the Saturday Evening Post, 
which paper is so voluminous that I only 
rarely attempt to lift it from the table, 
when a member of the Mephisto family 
invests five cents ina copy. Miss Miller’s 
article is a strong plea for the overthrow 
of what she terms “overseas musical 
despotism,” and logically, therefore, for 
a more just attitude to our own musi- 
clans, composers, music teachers, con- 
ductors, for the reason that they already, 
with the comparatively small opportunity 
given them, are demonstrating their 
capacity. 

It is curious that in mentioning a num- 
ber of our American composers who are 
entitled to recognition, she speaks of 
MacDowell, who has passed from us; of 
Griffes, who recently died, just as his 
art was flourishing; of Eric Delamarter, 
of Henry Hadley, of Leo Sowerby, of 
Chadwick, John Alden Carpenter, Cad- 
man, Cecil Burleigh, but omits the one 
man upon whom the mantle of Mac- 
Dowell is believed by many to have fallen, 
and that is Edgar Stillman Kelley, whose 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” by the bye, which 
was given some time ago in New York 
by Damrosch, is to be produced in Chi- 
cago by the Apollo Musical Club. 

Curious, wasn’t it, that Stillman 
Kelley’s great symphony got its first real 
recognition in Germany, and then the 
American conductors, when it had been 
acclaimed, took some stock in it, as if 
we had to wait for the verdict of Berlin 
and Vienna before we recognized our own 
talent. 

* a OK 


Some of us recall the great Chalia- 
pine, the Russian basso, in his wonderful 
performance “Mefistofele” at the Met- 
ropolitan, which, however, was not ap- 
preciated and which was somewhat. 
criticized because in one scene he fol- 
lowed the example of “Trilby” and ap- 


peared almost in the “altogether.” Chal- — 


iapine has been the great operatic hero 


during the reign of the Bolsheviki in Rus- 
sia. They tell a story of him at the time 
he was about to appear at a concert in 
Novgorod, under the auspices of the local 
Soviet. When told to name his price 
he gave the following as his fee: 75 
pounds of sugar, 36 pounds of butter, 36 
pounds ‘of sunflower oil, 100 pounds of 
salt and wax, and 800 yards of woolen 
cloth, which at the exchange rate repre- 
sented nearly two-thirds of a million 
rubles. The local Soviet took the matter 
into serious consideration, and after a 
discussion which lasted the better part 
of an entire night, decided that Chalia- 
pine’s demands were exorbitant. So he 
did not sing at that concert. 
2k * co 

The inquiry into what became of the 
fund that was raised to send a couple of 
promising young Americans to study at 
the American Academy of Art in Rome, 
as a memorial to the late Oscar Hammer- 
stein, and which inquiry was instituted 
because of certain charges brought 
against the management, has, it seems, 
been dropped. It had been reported that 
over $100,000 had been collected, but in- 
quiry disclosed the fact that only about 
$16,000 had materialized, of which some 
$11,000 had gone for expenses. 

In the matter, George Blumenthal, 
manager of the Manhattan Opera House, 
obtained considerable unpleasant noto- 
riety, and was summoned down to the 
District Attorney’s office to explain his 
actions and also the condition of the fund, 
which it is understood he had handled. 
The press gave the matter very consid- 
erable publicity. 

Now that the matter has been dropped, 
because the grand jury threw the charges 
out, Blumenthal is left in the air. It is 
not fair to let the matter rest where 
it is. It seems to me that the District 
Attorney’s office should give Mr. Blumen- 
thal a clean bill of health. 


* * * 


It gave me considerable satisfaction to 
hear of the splendid success Marcella 
Craft of the Chicago Opera Association 
made at her opening performance with 
that organization in Minneapolis the 
other night. Miss Craft is one of our 
most.sincere and universally beloved con- 
cert and operatic artists. She has al- 
ways been distinguished for the conscien- 
tiousness and earnestness of her work 
and thus she has won the enthusiastic 
support of the better element in the mu- 
sical profession. Now that she has really 
had. an opportunity to show what she can 
do, she has made good and done so tri- 
umphantly. 

Her main successes, you know, were 
won abroad, especially at the Royal 


ce, 


Opera House in Munich, where he; ;. 
ord was most enviable. Shortly bef... 
the war she came to this country, whe . 
having been away for some time, she }, ,, 
rather a hard time to get into the li... 
light. In Minneapolis she had the ¢.,,, 
fortune, when appearing in “Rigolet),” 
and “Pagliacci” to be associated  , ;| 
that great artist Titta Ruffo, the re..,), 
of which was the:audiences were arou :«, 
to a high degree of enthusiasm. 

Marcella Craft’s success demonstra :.< 
the truth that really great talent alw... 
comes into its own. Here was a won; 
of fine ability, of splendid artistry, \ 
had won a notable position for her, 
at the leading opera houses in Eur 
but through the exigencies of the \.; 
returned to this country, where she \ ... 
comparatively unknown except to a {..\ 
in musical circles, and so had to m 
her way all over again, begin at the °- 
ginning, as it were. Now finally <he¢ 
has her opportunity, and at once r «es 
to the heights, simply because tha: 
where she belongs. 

a * * * * 

It is not often that a doctor is cal/ed 
to court on the ground that he is 4 
musical nuisance, but this is what hap- 
pened to Dr. Papathopoulos P. Nicholas. 
It seems that the worthy Dr. Papatho- 
poulos had rented a ground floor apar'- 
ment on Lexington Avenue, and not long 
after the other tenants in the house were 
in a condition of revolt, and so the case 
got into court. 

The doctor was accustomed to repair 
certain attachments of his electrical ap- 
paratus in the cellar of the building. 
This made trouble. One of the tenants 
stated that the doctor, when playing the 
piano, pounds with his feet, and that he 
does so so emphatically that the tabi 
silver jumps and tingles and bounces 
about, to quote the evidence in the casv. 
Another ténant, an artist, who had the 
misfortune to be on the floor above Dr. 
Papathopoulos, complained that when a 
patient arrives the doctor turns on a! 
his electrical apparatus, which produces 
a tremolo effect all over the building. 
Furthermore, some of the tenants claim 
that in between the visits of patients the 
doctor was accustomed to turn to his 
piano, to their great discomfort, and play 
“Jazz” no doubt to relieve his feelings. 

The judge, with the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, “reserved decision,” says your 


t— 





MACBETH AND SPARKES 
IN AUGUSTA RECITALS 





Sopranos Visit City in First Programs of 
Season—Manning Offering 
Attractive Concerts 


AuGustTA, GA., Nov. 7.—Florence Mac- 
beth, soprano, presented by the W. P. 
Manning Music Company, at the Grand 
Theater on Nov. 3, delighted the audi- 
ence with her well chosen program of 
old and modern songs of Italian, Rus- 
sian, French, English and American 
composers. Miss Macbeth was greeted 
by a number of representative musicians 
of the city as well as prominent club 
women, who, very ‘fittingly paid her 
many compliments on her splendid sing- 
ing. George Roberts accompanied. W. 
P. Manning, an Augustan, who is pre- 
senting a series of fine concerts and re- 
citals this season, is deserving of greater 
support in his efforts to bring. to 
Augusta the best artists, and those who 
heard Miss Macbeth are assured of the 
coming of several more artistic events, 


providing Mr. Manning is given the 
necessary co-operation. 

On Nov. 1 Lenora Sparkes, soprano ot 
the Metropolitan Opera, gave a song re- 
cital at the Tubman High School, which 
was enjoyed by a large audience. Louise 
Lindner, Miss Sparkes’ accompanist, gave 
two groups of piano solos. This recital! 
is the first of a series which the pupils 
of the school will present during th: 
coming months. B. P. C. 





Frederick Morse to Be Representative of 
Antonia Sawyer 

Antonia Sawyer, Inc., has announced 

the addition to her managerial force of 

Frederick Morse. Because of the unpre. 

cedented increase in the business of this 

office Mr. Morse will be Mrs. Sawyer’s 


representative both on the road and in , 


New York. 





November engagements for Loraine 
Wyman, soprano, known for her folk 
song interpretations, include appearances 
at Columbia University, Yale, Princeton. 
Harvard and Miss Masters’ School a' 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 





Recitals, Orchestral and Choral 
Dates Fill Florence Hinkle’s Winter 





(Portrait on Cover Page) 

This season, Florence Hinkle is again 
prominently identified with the country’s 
concert activities, a soloist with several 
of the symphony orchestras, in choral 
productions and a busy recital giver. 
Her season began early in October with 
an appearance at the Worcester, Mass., 
music festival, where she sang in 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima” and she has 
already started on a second Southern 
tour to fill recital engagements. 

Two recent concerts in New York were 
with the Beethoven Society in which 
Harold Bauer proved his rare gift as an 
accompanist, and Miss Hinkle’s annual 
Aeolian Hall recital. Following closely 


upon her.present visit to several places 
in the South, Miss Hinkle is announce‘! 
for concerts in St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Aberdeen, Wausau and other Wester! 
cities this month. Her Minneapolis ap- 
pearance will be with the Apollo Club. 
In January she will travel westward 
once more for recitals in Iowa City, 
Ames, Waterloo, Mason City, Manitowac 
and elsewhere, returning East in Feb- 
ruary to appear with the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, On this oc- 
casion Verdi’s Requiem will be given, 
the Boston’ Symphony Orchestra taking 
part in the work. Later in the season 
she will be heard three times with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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Edwin Lemare, im an organ solo, =! TT 


ence, 
accompanied by the orchestra, was an 
additional attraction. 

The San Francisco Symphony gave a 
splendid program at the Friday and 
Sunday afternoon concerts. The mem- 
vers are working enthusiastically under 
Alfred Hertz’s leadership and their play- 
ing of the Franck D Minor Symphony 
was without a flaw. Equally well played 
was the “Mozartiana” Suite by Tchaikov- 
sky in which Louis Persinger played the 
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cadenza, and the remarkable “Overture 
to a Drama” by Erich Korngold. — 

A series of four concerts was inaugu- 
rated at Harmon Gymnasium, Berkeley, 
on Thursday evening in which the or- 


Mrs. Edward Lemare, who has sel- 
dom been heard in San Francisco, dur- 
ing the illness of Mr. Lemare, took his 
place at the big organ Sunday evening. 
She is a licentiate of the Royal College 


chestra scored. 

An enthusiastic audience greeted 
Benno Moiseiwitch upon his return to 
the Scottish Rite Auditorium on Sunday 
afternoon. 











A. F. Thiele, Manager 





Twenty-Sixth Season 


The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra_ |; 


EUGENE YSAYE, Conductor 
‘“‘A Fine Orchestra—A Great Conductor’’ 
No. 12 Times-Star Building 











in London and an organist of high stand- 
ing, and her program was a delightful 
one. 

Emilio Puyans, a leading flautist with 
the Symphony, and his wife, a singer of 
ability, left on Sunday evening for their 
new home in Havana. Mr. Puyans made 
his farewell appearance as soloist with 
the California Theater Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Herman Heller, that morning. 

Hebrew music was featured at the last 
meeting of the San Francisco Musical 
Club. Benjamin Liederman, cantor of 
Temple Israel, with Mrs. Edward E. 
Bruner, Eva Gruninger Atkinson, Carl 
Anderson, and Henry L. Perry assist- 
ing, and Mrs. Roy Elliott at the organ 
presented traditional and contemporary 
Hebrew music. These were greatly en- 
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joyed by members who filled the new 
meeting place at the Native Sons Hall. 
Contrasting numbers on the program 
were four Indian Love Lyrics es Amy 
Woodforde -Finden, played by Eva 
Walker, Cecil Rauhut, and Laura Anna 
Cotton. E. M. B. 





Flora Jewel, a lyric soprano, who has 
studied under Signor Portanova and 
coached with Coenraad V. Bos, will give 
her first New York recital on Nov. 14 
at the Princess Theater. 





Cecil Fanning has been added to the 
list of artists to appear in Baltimore in 
the series given at the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music. He will give a recital 





there on the afternoon of Dec. 10. 
FRIEDA 


PEYCKE 


Composer— 
Recitalist 


Teacher— 
New Musically Illustrated Readings : 
“Reward of the Cheerful Candle,” 
“The Sweet Pea Bonnets,” 
“Thanksgiving Guest,” 
“Cheer Up, Honey,”—“James,” 
“Chums,” and others. 


Clayton F. Summy, Chicago. 
Theodore Presser, Philadelphia. 


For descriptions and prices, address 


923 Third Avenue, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Parlow Introduces New Sonata; 
London Music Now in Full Swing 


LDEBRANDO PIZETTI—it was he 

who wrote the incidental music to 
d‘Annunzio’s “La Pisanella,” to whose 
strains the naughty heroine was 
asphyxiated with roses, in Paris, a year 
before the war—is according to some 
London eritics, one of the composers 
on whom one’s hopes for the future 
mainly rest. Yet on its recent introduc- 
tion to the London public by Kathleen 
Parlow his new Violin Sonata has earned 
mingled praise and dispraise. ; 

Miss Parlow played it well, but th 
contention has been made that in a work 
that has many beauties of thought and 
style, there has been a yielding to the 


claims of the purely emotional. It is 
suggested that Pizetti has been uncon- 
ciously trying to register his emotional 
impressions of the war in this new 
sonata. If so, it would account for the 
glimpses it gives of a quivering, over- 
sensitized Pizetti, whom the vision of 
pain has startled out of his habitual re- 
serve, leading him, in the “Preghiera per 
gl’innocenti,” to pen something that in 
essence (though not actually in style) is 
perilously akin to Puccini. Thus one 
opinion. 
refreshing beauty of thought noticeable 
in other parts of the work, especially the 
final movement. The composer makes 
melodic statement by the violin the basis 
of his work, together with melodic imi- 
tation by the piano—Charlton Keith ac- 
companied Miss Parlow at the instru- 
ment—and harmony is noticeable by 
reason of its absence; where chords or 
their equivalents are used they are of the 
simplest and barest description. This 
method is one which pleases the listener, 
for his intelligence is flattered by the 
idea that he can—quite on his own—fol- 
low out the composer’s every train of 
thought. Miss Parlow, at the same re- 
cital, as one critical auditor puts it, dis- 
intered the respectable bones of Jules 
Conus Violin Concerto: “They were so 
peaceful where they were; it would have 
been much kinder to leave them undis- 
turbed!” 


Conductor Coates Selects Novelties 


Last Monday Albert Coates, as con- 
ductor of the London Symphony Orches- 
tra, initiated the first concert of the fif- 
teenth series of the organization at 
Queen’s Hall, whose programs for the 
season include some interesting novelties. 
Among contemporary works presented 
will be: Vaughan Williams’s ‘London 
Symphony,” Holst’s “The Planets,” and 
Delius’s Double Concerto. There is also 
a Bach-Beethoven-Brahms program, and, 
on January 21, 1921, Bach’s B Minor 
Mass is to be given. The Russian com- 
posers are well represented, and chief 
among the French works to be heard is 
Alberic Magnard’s “Chant Funébre.” It 
will be recalled that Magnard’s death— 
he was killed while defending his home 
against the enemy—was one of the musi- 
cal tragedies of the war. 


British Musicians Ask for Low Rail 
Rates 


Hamilton Harty has recently been agi- 
tating a question in which American mu- 
sicians will take a sympathetic interest. 
The railroad or rather railway rates, as 
they say in London, have been raised in 
Great Britain as well as in the United 
States. But over there theatrical and 
music hall people travel at a reduced 
fare. Mr. Harty, in showing the harm 
done the interests of music in general 
and the more personal interests of the 
concert artists in particular, by the re- 
cent increase in fares, urges that the or- 
chestra player, the concert singer “and 
all musicians of similar standing” be 
granted the same fare-reduction now 
given theatrical folk. Mr. Harty sug- 
gests that the presentation of a card of 
membership of the British Music Society 
should be sufficient to gain the advantage 
of some such reduction in fare. Would 
not a similar movement in the United 
States have the enthusiastic support of 
all American musicians, and should a 
lower rate of railroad fare for musicians 
not be one of the first points our poten- 


But attention is called to the 


tial Minister of Fine Arts ought to take 
up with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission after his induction in office? 


Publishers Treat Native 
Composers 


American composers often complain 
that American music publishers are not 
really eager to bring out good music. 
How much better they do these things in 
London. There a_ publishing house 
“which has ever held out a hand to bud- 
ding talent, and afforded opportunities to 
the new writer,” actually invites com- 
posers to submit “concert-songs and bal- 
lads, song-cycles (original subjects), 
pianoforte, dance music and light orches- 
tra pieces.” As they say, they do so be- 
cause the disturbing influences of war are 
removed, and the people having greater 
leisure and more means (7?) for enjoy- 
ment, the prospects of the British com- 
poser have never been brighter. Should 
the American composer go East? _ 


Siloti Again in London 


The great Russian pianist, Alexander 
Siloti, has returned to London. His re- 
cent piano recital in Wigmore Hall ap- 
pears to have been in the nature of an 
event, if we are to judge by the praise 
accorded him, especially as a Liszt inter- 
preter. One admirer, after lamenting 
the fact that the art of playing Liszt is 
rapidly becoming lost in the present gen- 
eration, calls him “the Mahomet of 
Liszt,” a tribute which is felicitous, since 


How London 


the oriental touch seems in keeping with 
Liszt’s personality as well as Siloti’s in- 
terpretation of his music. Siloti’s selec- 
tions included Bach’s “Chromatic Fan- 
tasy and Fugue,” a Chopin Ballade, the 
Liszt Etude in B Flat, and the Fifth 
“Consolation.” . His rendition of the 
Twelfth Rhapsody is said to have shown 
the same virile strength and fine sense of 
climax which characterized his playing 
forty years ago. 


Plan Irish Symphony 
Orchestra in Dublin 
ROM Dublin comeg the news that the 


Irish Musical League, despite the 
present state of affairs, has gone on with 


.the arrangement of its series of eight 


concerts at the Abbey, in that city. The 
concerts are to include string orchestra, 
chamber music and choral singing. 

the league is successful in its first effort 
and its membership increases, it looks 
forward to the establishment of an Irish 
Symphony Orchestra this winter. It is 
realized that without a national orches- 
tra Ireland cannot develop musically, or 
encourage the growth of a school of 
Irish composers which will lift Irish 
music beyond the restricted scope of folk- 
melody. It is not surprising, of course, 
that in a country in which battles, forays 
and assaults are commonplaces of ex- 
istence, the idea of illustrated musical 
lectures, elsewhere beginning to make an 
appeal to an ever-widening public, has 
taken no root. But,,like many other 
movements of the day, the Irish Musical 


League, no doubt, hopes that it will come » 


into its own some time. 


Effects of Paris Opera Strike 
Felt Also in Concert Activities 


HE Paris Opera strike has also af- 
fected the “Concerts Pasdeloup,” 
whose first season at the Paris Opera— 
the orchestra formerly played at the 


“Cirque d’Hiver”’—had promised to be a 
most successful one. The early con- 
certs had drawn enormous crowds and 
the Opera acoustics proved admirable. 
At one of the recent concerts M. 


Rhené Baton, the conductor, had man- 
aged to exhume .a delightful symphony 
by Méhul, reflecting the genuine admira- 
tion the composer of the “Chant du De- 
part” felt for the music of Mozart and 
Haydn. 

At their first concert the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra also played the incidental mu- 
sic Ernest Chausson wrote for “The 
Tempest,” fresh in idea, elegant in form, 











Serge Prokofieff and Igor Stravinsky Snapped on a Paris Boulevard 
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elegiac in mood—music which sh 
plainly that Chausson, though subje. 
to the powerful influences of both VW 
ner and César Franck, did not surre) 
his own individuality. There are no 
many musicians of his generation 
whom the same may be said. 

The Tuesday concerts of the Pas 
loup Orchestra were to be historic 
character, with programs devoted to 
evolution of French dramatic music 
the nineteenth century, from Meyer} 
to Debussy. Lectures were to illust) 
the programs, in which the works of |; 
lioz, Halévy, Gounod, Reyer, Tho; 
Massenet, Lalo, Chabrier, d‘Indy, B 
Saint-Saéns, Gabriel Fauré, Cami]! 
langer, Alfred Bruneau, Gustave ( 
pentier, Paul Dukas and Claude Deb. 
were to be studied in succession. (0 
the first of these projected lecture-c. 
certs took place, at which Antoine Ban. 
delivered an interesting talk on Meyed).y 
and the orchestra played the Grand |) 
from “Les Huguenots,” fragments from 
“Robert le Diable,” “L’Africaine,” ‘j.¢ 
Pardon de Ploérmel” “Le Prophéte” and 
the overture from “Struensee.” Moric. 
Jacqueline Royer sang the part of Fid:s 
with every quality of voice and interpre. 
tation the part demanded, and with grea: 
success. 


A New Orchestra in Paris 


The “Orchestre de Paris,” under it 
able conductor, Georges De Launay, gave | 
its first concert, at which Mlle. Odette 
Sauvage played a Mendelssohn Concerto 
with sympathy and understanding, and 
M. P. A. Berlioz, one of the members of 
the orchestra, made his bow as a con- 
poser with a “Prelude dramatique,” 
which showed skill in its instrumenta- 
tion. Despite a name which calls up 
the happy disorders of romanticism this 
M. Bérlioz is related neither by ties of 
blood or of talent with the great Hector, 
who wrote the “Symphonie Fantastique.” 
He is scholarly rather than romantic, for 
all nat his music shows grace and good 
taste. 


How the Ministry of Fine Arts Helps 


As regards the Paris Opera strike it 
is interesting to note that it is the 
French Ministry of Fine Arts and th 
Foreign Office who will eventually decide 
its outcome. A willful twenty-two, the 
“fanfares,” started the whole thing. They 
claimed the same status and rights as 
the members of the orchestra and the 
point was conceded. Then the executive 
committee of the union, the “Féderation 
du Spectacle” demanded further conces- 
sions for the chorus singers, and the 
right to determine how many foreign art- 
ists should appear at the Opera each 
year. This was refused. Now the 
Opera is in darkness o’nights and the 
Minister of Fine Arts is cogitating. 

As is well known, a generous Ameri- 
can lady, Mrs. Georges Blumenthal, has 
established an “American Foundation 
for French Art and Thought.” This in- 
stitution is devoted to the furtherance 
of every branch of French intellectua! 
activity and includes a musical section. 
Not long ago the members of the jury for 
this division, MM. Ch.M. Widor, Henri § 
Rabaud, Gabriel Fauré, of the “Insti- 
tute,” as well as MM. Paul Dukas, Mau- 
rice Ravel, Edouard Lalo, Florent 
Schmitt, Guy Ropartz, J. Bonnet and Vin- 
cent d’Indy sat in judgment, and 
awarded the F. Thomas Ryan purse of § 
12,000 francs to M. George Migot, : 
pupil of Ch.-M. Widor. 

M. Migot, who has received an hono! 
able wound in the recent war, might hav: 
competed among the painters as well «> 
among the musicians had he so chose! 
for his exposition picture of last year ws 
a great success. At the same time !)' 
“quinquette” which was heard at ti 
“Société Nationale” concerts last Fe’ 
ruary attracted the attention of the mv 
sic critics. M. Migot is an author, tov. 
in addition to being a painter and a com- 
poser. He has just published a series °' 
“Essays on a Universal System | 
Esthetics,” which contain some very !! 
teresting views anent art, and show re: 
intelligence and a finely developed cr't 
cal sense. 

Wagner was to have made his re-entr 
in the Opera on the seventeenth of 0 
tober last, with performances by t! 
Pasdeloup Orchestra of the Prelude fro 
“Lohengrin,” the “Good-Friday Mus) 
from “Parsifal,” the “Prelude and Deat 
of Isolda” and the “Meistersinger” ove! § 
ture. But the strike put off the intende: 
revival, and the “Twilight of the Gods § 
reigns on the stage in its stead. 
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Delightful New Light Opera Score 


In “La Siréne,” a musical comedy re- 
cently presented at the “Théatre de 
|’ Apollo,” the composer, M. Goublier, Jr., 
scems to have written a score somewhat 
out of the ordinary as regards musical 
works of its kind. A delicate and musi- 
cianly orchestration, the charm of de- 
lightful show waltzes, and the absence 
of the common-place are dwelt upon, and 
critics declare it to be on a par with 
Messager’s attractive “Veronique.” For 
a Parisian comic-opera it is unusual in 
another way as well. As a critic puts it: 
Mothers, always somewhat embarrassed 
when confronted with the Paris theatri- 
cal programs, may feel safe in taking 
their daughters td see “La Siréne”’! 

It will be generally admitted that 
there are few subjects on which a 
Frenchman and a German would be apt 
to agree in these days. Yet, when a Ger- 
man critic, writing from Berlin, de- 
clares-that during the past opera season 
in that city orchestra seats sold for thirty 
marks, and that the best seats in the 
house were occupied by “the lower 
classes,” coficluding that all sense of sav- 
ing has left the populace, a distinguished 
French colleague agrees with him heart- 
ily and insists that the same condition 
exists in Paris. 


What the French Composers Are Doing 


Far removed from the momentuous and 
distressing political and social agitations 
of the day, some of the most distin- 
guished French composers have returned 
to Paris this fall with the fruits of an 
industrious summer. 

Saint-Saéns has amused himself with 
the preparation of an edition of the 
notable violin sonatas of the eighteenth 
century, interpreting the figured basses, 
and writing an important explanatory 
preface for the series. 

Vincent d’Indy has written “a kind of 
symphony” or rather, suite of four num- 
bers, for orchestra, reactions to sea 
moods, which he calls “ Poémes des 
rivages.” That is to say, he has 
sketched out his musical ideas. But his 
orchestration will not be made until next 
summer, hence, the work will not be 
heard until 1922, 

Paul Vidal has revised the Méhul 
“Second Symphony,” which he conducted 
at the “Concerts Pasdeloup,” and com- 
posed some piano pieces. Louis Aubert 
declared, humorously, that staying at a 
seaside resort at which the unique re- 
mains of an ancient piano were the sub- 
ject of dispute among one hundred and 
sixty guests, he had abandoned hope of 
putting the finishing touches on a sym- 
phonic poem and a quintet until he could 
return to the relative calm of Paris. 





Florent Schmidt, who sought refuge 
in the Pyrenees, composed one piano 
piece, and spent a good deal of time mak- 
ing a four-hand score of his “Antoine 
et Cléopatre.”’ 

Alfred Casella composed five pieces for 
string quartet and gave them to the 
London publisher who is bringing out his 
“Evolution de la Musique a travers 
Vhistoire de la cadence.” 

Darius Milhaud worked hard: Five 
Etudes for piano and orchestra, the com- 
pletion of a string quartet; a piano suite 
of South American dances, ‘‘Sandades de 
Brazil,” a “Cinema fantasie,” for violin 
and piano, and four songs set to poems 
by Paul Morand are the products of his 
vacation time. Maurice Ravel has writ- 
ten a new choreographic poem, “La 
Valse,” a duet for violin and ’cello, and a 
lyric work intended for the Paris Opera. 

-Of all, André Messager alone seems to 
have had the true vacation spirit. He 
devoted himself absolutely to rest, some- 
thing which, according to his own words, 
had not happened to him for a long time. 





Plan Model Symphonic 
Programs for Nice 








ICE is to become a center for model 

symphonic performances. A _ spe- 
cial hall is to be constructed capable of 
holding an orchestra of at least 200 play- 
ers and a chorus of 400; in which uncut 
performances of symphonic and choral 
works of masters old and new are to be 
given in ultimate perfection, at an an- 
nual series of concerts lasting six or 
eight weeks. 

The association which looks forward to 
carrying out this enterprise declares that 
for some two months every year Nice 
will become a musical Mecca, and that 
what Bayreuth formerly did for a single 
genius, and dramatic music only, it will 
do for choral and symphonic art in gen- 
eral. A number of the greatest figures 
in French music have already been en- 
listed in furthering of an idea whose 
successful realization, according to Vin- 
cent d’Indy, will be a veritable benefit to 
art. 


Blockx’s Posthumous Opera to be Given 


The Flamand composer, Jan Blockx, 
left a posthumous lyric drama when he 
died in 1912. This score, “Thyl Uylen- 
spiegel,” has been prepared for perform- 
ance at the “Théatre de la Monnaie,” 
and will be given its premiére there, 
under the direction of M. Ruhlmann some 
time this month. 





Despite Hardships Viennese Public 
Crowds Opera House and Concert Halls 





Dees privation and suffering, lack 
of coal and increased cost of hall 
hire, the people of Vienna are not de- 
terred from attending concerts and the 
opera by excessive prices of admission. 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra— 
which represents the amalgamation of 
two prosperous symphonic orchestras of 
before the war—was virtually threatened 
with extinction when the government, 
municipality and some wealthy individ- 
uals came to the rescue and made it pos- 
sible for it to continue its work. The 


| recent series of eight Mahler evenings, 


given alternately at the Concerthaus and 


| the Musikvereinssaal, represented the 


orchestra’s tribute of thanks for the aid 
extended, as well as an effort to stimu- 
late further support. Oscar Fried of 
Berlin, a conductor of spirit and tem- 
perament, conducted the concerts, which 


presented—with the exception of the 
| cizghth—all the “Mahler symphonies, the 


ia Ae 


“Lied der Erde,” and a number of his 
songs. The soloists were Maria Ricarde 
Ofner-Sauermann, Hermine Kittel, Elea- 


j .or Reynolds-Schlosshauer, Jacques Ur- 
} lus and Hans Duhan. The astonishing 


| success of the Mahler concerts—tickets 


i for all the concerts were sdld out weeks 


: 
) 
§ 
' 


in advance—as well as the attendance at 
the Staatsoper, at which Richard Strauss 
is to conduct, and the “Volksoper,” 
where Felix Weingartner will be the di- 
tector, show that love for music still per- 
sists in the starved Viennese breast. 


Vienna may be decaying in practically 
every other respect, but music still holds 
her own. True, the shadow of financial 
ruin overhangs the Volksoper, an ever- 
present threat, and the securing of a 
moving-picture license in order that af- 
ternoon “movie” performances may make 
up for evening artistic successes but 
monetary deficiencies, had been one of 
the expedients tried. Mr. Lustig-Prean, 
Weingartner’s assistant, is at present 
conducting the performances, and reper- 
tory light opera has thus far served as a 

relude to a Puccini premiére which is 
ooked forward to with interest, the pro- 
duction of the Italian composer’s “La 
Rondine.” A young Italian _ tenor, 
Michele Fleta, who came to Vienna last 
May, and became famous over-night, will 
be the chief attraction in the Puccini 
production. 

At the Staatsoper Puccini will also be 
represented by a Viennese premiere, 
that of his three one-act operas, and 
among the guest-singers will be Maria 
Jvoguen, a Lilli Lehman pupil, and the 
Dresden baritone, Fritz Plaschke. 


Singers Balk at Long Contracts 


A new development in opera in Vienna 
is the reluctance of the singers to sign 
contracts for a term of years. It is a 
striking commentary on the lack of faith 
in the stability of Viennese institutions 
due to the present Austrian political and 
economic situation. A steady, perman- 
ent ensemble, and finished performances 
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Arthur Nikisch and Prominent Members of His Orchestra 








are becoming increasingly rare. Yet the 
Viennese have always objected to the star 
system, and refused to do with mediocre 
performances for the sake of a single 
brilliant artist. Mahler’s ideal, how- 
ever, to make each evening at the opera 
a supreme triumph of art has fortunate- 
ly not yet been entirely suspended in 
Vienna. Hence Vienna is still, in a 
sense, a musical Mecca, and artists with 
ideals prefer it, even now, to cities offer- 
ing greater possibilities of gain. There 
are three American singers in Vienna 
at present: Alfred Piccaver, Carl Nie- 


mann-Fischer and Harry Schurmann. 

The “Concert-Verein,” to commemo- 
rate the 150th anniversary of Bee- 
thoven’s birth, is performing his sym- 
phonies in order. The first was given 
on Oct. 20—the ninth will be heard on 
April 6, 1921. At the Dec. 8 concert 
(Beethoven having been born during that 
month), only his compositions will be 
performed and among them will be the 
Violin Concerto, played by the Dutch vio- 
linist Alexander Schmuller. A number 
of other Beethoven concerts will be no- 
ticed as they occur. 





Schreker, in Berlin, Proves 
More a Lamb Than a Lion 





RITZ SCHREKER, the new director 
of the Musik-Akademie, made his 


first appearance not so long ago with 
the Phalharmonic—a moment looked for- 
ward to by all music-lovers of Berlin 
with great expectation—and, it is re- 
ported, turned out to be more of a lamb 
than a lion. Hailed as the “Savior of 
Post-Wagnerian Opera” by admirers, he 
conducted his “Romantic Suite,” a work 
sweetly Viennese in spirit, and his 
“Kammersymphonie,” which was also 
anything but revolutiona His operas 
are superior to his symphonic composi- 
tions, if we are to judge by those who 
have heard both. 

In the Brahms piano concerto Schreker, 
as a conductor, was obliged to struggle 
with a curious pianist, Elly Ney. A 
piano-playing Valkyrie, upon whom the 
mantle of Carrefo was about to descend, 
she determined some time since, to lend 
greater dramatic emphasis to her play- 
ing by extraneous means. Auditors de- 
clare that she turns the concert-platform 
into a stage, where with her hair dressed 
half-Huron, half-Paderewski, and in a 
red velvet gown, she gives a species of 
operatic performance, her playing pass- 
ing from violent outbursts of sound to 
a pressure of the keys so delicate that 
the tone is hardly audible. These man- 
nerisms are to be regretted since she is 
an excellent musician and has great 
pianistic gifts. 

Another pianist, an ex-wonder-child, 
who has been concertizing in Berlin, is 
Jascha Spiwakewsky. He is described as 
a young man with the technique of a 
virtuoso who is striving to become a good 
musician. Both he and the Chilian 
pianist, Claudio Arrau, have scored suc- 
cesses, and their work is declared to be 
sincere and dignified. The ’cellist, Ar- 
nold Foldesy, however, is accused of 
being a representative of virtuosity pure 
and simple in its most superficial sense. 

What all musical Berlin is interested 
in at present is the new opera house, the 
Volksoper. It is described as being the 
first Berlin opera house to be based on 
purely democratic principles—whatever 
that means, and in these days it may 
mean almost anything—and to be built 
on the spot where the historic “Kroll 
Theater” once stood. The hope is ex- 


pressed that the great mass of the popu- 
lation will support this new theatre, 
which is to be a symbol of the “new 
democratic period.” 





Munich Festival Plays 
an Artistic Triumph 








ee Festival Plays of September last 
won recognition throughout Germany 


because of the admirable manner in 
which they were staged and mounted by 
the management of the National Theater. 
Full justice was done all the composers 
represented, from Mozart to such mod- 
erns as Strauss, Pfitzner and Schreker. 
The high-water mark was reached in the 
restaging of Weber’s rarely performed 
“Oberon,” that essentially German score 
the composer wrote for a London public. 
Gustav Mahler’s splendid artistic revi- 
sion was used, and the Munich scenic 
painter, Fritz Engel, produced beauti- 
ful scenic mounts. Bruno Walter, who 
conducted the orchestra, was admirably 
supported by Else Betz (Oberon), Kar] 
Erb (Huon) and Nelly Merz (Rezia), 
and won enthusiastic applause. Dr. 
Karl Muck, “greatly renowned in 
America” (we quote a German critic), 
conducted Wagner’s “Ring” at the Fes- 
tival. Much appreciation is expressed 
anent his conducting: its unusual rhyth- 
mic and dynamic energy, the volume of 
tempos produced without straining the 
inner cohesion of the works, the robust 
musical interpretations which, anti- 
lyrical, yet “breathe a freshness and 
spring-like charm.” No one will dispute 
the critic’s assertion that Dr. Muck is 
“essentially German in the world of 
music.” 

Paul Bender as Wotan, Otto Wolf as 
Siegfried, Knote as Sigmund, Sigrid 
Hoffman-Onegin as a passionate Fricka 
and Waltraute, and Gabriele Englerth as 
Brunnhilde earned high praise. In fact, 
all the peerformances reached a very 
high level of merit, and Munich took par- 
ticular pride in the production, on this 
oceasion, of all three of Weber’s great 
operas: “Euryanthe,” “Der Freischiitz” 
and “Oberon.” 
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SENSATIONAL 
AMERICAN DEBUT 


November 2nd, 1920 


at 


CARNEGIE HALL 


“If Paganini and Sarasate 
could be rolled into one, 
the combination would 
probably be such a 
demon of the Violin as 
Duci de Kerekjarto.”’ 


THE EVENING MAIL 
Nov. 3, 1920 
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Kerekjarto 


Duci de Kerekjarto, a young Hun- 
garian violinist, made. his American 
debut in Carnegie Hall last night. Duci 
is a nickname, we are told, conferred by 
royalty; all good Americans will there- 
fore honor it. - But young Kerekjarto 
will bear honoring on his own and his 
fiddle’s account. For he is a violinist 
of unusual swing, dash, personality, and 
is undoubtedly in for his fair deal of 
American popularity. 

He commenced his pyrotechnical pro- 
gram with Corelli’s “La Folia’ and 
followed it with the solo violinistics of 
the Bach Chaconne. A trio of miscel- 
lanies brought him hack, then, to Sara- 
sate’s ‘“Nightingale’’. and Paganini’s 
‘Witches’ Dance,” with his own cadenza. 
Plainly a program for skill, for acro- 
batics of the bow and strings, and for 
that fling of temperament which is the 
Hungarian byword. 














Kerekjarto furnished all these at- 
tributes. He is going to attract his 
crowds. He is a spectacle in himself 


and a slim bit of exaggerating vividness. 
He is going to play the devil with the 
ears, eyes and hearts of his lady lis- 
teners. He is going to win the musicians, 
too—and justly. For his wrist and 
fingers do really marvellous work; his 
wntonation, particularly in the swift pas- 
sages, the “perpetual motion,’ and in 
tne slower, exquisite refinements of the 
first Chopin Nocturne, is _ beseechingly 
beautiful and romantic. 

Kerekjarto stands out from the ranks 
of so many good newcomers. among 
violinists. He is a wonder—because, for 


one reason, he is not stamped with the 
Russian trade mark; and, for another, 
because he will probably allure both the 
large public and the inner circle.—The 
Sun, Nov. 3, 1920. 















































New York does not often throw 
flowers at the feet of a violinist, and its 
coneert crowds have rather lost the 
habit of rushing the stage and shouting 
for encores till the lights go out. 

But at Carnegie Hall last night Duci 
de Kerekjarto hypnotized a riotous audi- 
ence into something @ aching hys- 
teria, and piled the sensational upon the 
spectacular in a fashion rarely equalled 
on that stage. 

Those who had heard Sarasate, and 
there were reminiscers in plenty, de- 
‘clared that the Spanish wizard himself 
never tossed off his own pyrotechnics so 
dazzlingly as did the Hungarian 
youngster who made his American debut 
yesterday. : 

“The Nightingale’ is not music, but 
it is the most amazing series of flageo- 
let acrobatics ever shaken out of a 
realistic fiddle. 

In the Paganini ‘‘Witches’ Dance,” 
Kerekjarto whipped his bow over the 
plicked string with such violence that 
the E broke. He put on a new one and 
finished brilliantly, although he had to 
tune up at every breathing spell. 

Kerekjarto’s performance was not all 
fireworks. He produced a sensuously 
beautiful teme in his quieter numbers, 
and proved his mastery of Bach and 
Corelli as well. ° 

Wet weather may have kept him 
from exhibiting the full extent of his 
powers. But he left no doubt of his 
ability to sweep an audience off its 
feet, even when distinctly handicapped. 

If Paganini and Sarasate could be 
rolled into one, the combination would 
probably be such a demon of the violin 
as Duci de Kerekjarto.—The Evening 
Mail, Nov. 3, 1920, 





























we Anotieer. Dee Violinist at wit 
~ © ‘Makes Proniising : 


Violinists from Europe hearing of the 
fortunes made in this country by 
Heifetz, Elman and other young musical 
prodigies are coming in herds and droves 
this season. Already a dozen new fid- 
dlers, most of whom have aroused little 


Hungarian violinist, who made his first 
American appearance last night in 
Carnegie Hall, is pretty apt to find a 
welcome. here. Most of the Russians, 
and violinists seem to be nearly all 
from Russia, have been pupils of Leo- 
pold Auer, and play, more or less, in 
the same style. Kerekjarto is different. 
He has a certain refinement found only 
in a few Russjan players, like Heifetz. 
He plays with a light, easy bow. He 
does not bite into the strings like so 
many seekers after fame in ‘the violin- 
istic world. Yet his tone is good and 
it is by no means small. 

The Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria” 
was played with a grace and a beauty 
of tone and of style that would do credit 
to any violinist. And he played even 
better in a transcription of Chopin’s D 
flat major nocturne. Little elaborations 
were played with a sense of rhythm 
that spells musicianship with a capital 
“M.” To be sure, he overemphasized 
glissando effeets. But he executed them 
cleverly. His playing of the Ries ‘“Per- 
petuum Mobile” was rhythmically ex- 
tremely attractive. 

_ There are qualities in Kerekjarto not 
to be found in any of this season’s new 
arrivals, though others, perhaps, are 
more mature. He has a graceful quality 
that is not usual with Russians. His 
playing is neat and his technique clean 
cut, but at the same time he plays with 
a fine frenzy of emotion. His music is 


never dead. He is very much alive all 
of the time. 

Double stopping he accomplishes so 
readily and with so facile a touch that 
it seems easy. No bad mannerisms 


marred his playing. Nor was there 



































criticize. 
See 


anything in his Stage deportment to 
Kerekjarto should tind many 
admirers in America, and the enthusi- 
asm of last night’s audience promises 
well for his future-~—-The Evening Tele- 
gram, Nov. 3, 1920. 











Hungarian Violinist Pleases 


Duci de Kerekjarto Makes His 
American Début in This City 


Another violinist has come out of the 
East, Duci de Kerekjarto, a young 
Hungarian, who made his American 
debut last night in a recital in Car- 
negie Hall. Mr. Kerekjarto is a pupil 
of Hubay, at the age of twenty has 
already been before the public in Europe 
for several seasons, 

There was an absence of pretentious- 
ness both in his choice of music for 
his first appearance in (..:‘s city and in 
the manner with wl. . it was pre- 
sented. In Corelli’s ‘La Folia,” the 
Bach Chaconne, the Schubert “Ave 
Maria,” and the other pieces which 
made up his program, his evident en- 
deavor seemed constantly to be to show 
the fine use to which technique may be 
aot rather than to make a display of 
skill. 

He has, well at his command roman- 
tic warmth that does not descend to 
sentimentality and a quality of humor 
in the lighter pieces. His tone _is_ pure 
and resonant.—New York Tribune, 








Nov. 3, 1920. 








Kerekjarto, Violinist, Makes 
a Successiul Debut 


The American debut of Duci de 
Kerekjarto, violinist, last evening at 
Carnegie Hall may be termed success- 
ful. The young man has a good stage 
presence, temperament and personality 
in addition to a luscious tone and fine 
technique. He exaggerates in his play- 
ing a bit, an artistic fault that the 
c audience did »not. seem to 















usi 
maid, to produce and Mmaifitain the 
, ~hesdid in the treacherous atmos- 


phere was virtually a_ triumph,—The 
World, Nov. 3, 1920. 








Duci de Kerekjarto, the Latest 
Aspirant for Public Favor, Is 
Heard at Carnegie Hall 


- taste and judgment. Mr, 


newcomers who invite comparison with 
countless professional predecessors. Last 
night Duci de Kerekjarto, a Hungarian 
youth of twenty, made his debut in 
Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Kerekjarto possesses the gift of 
securing not only a large and very 
agreeable tone from his instrument, but 
ne is also to be credited with musicianly 
traits far above the average. It is no 
simple matter to listen with patience to 
Bach’s Chaconne in a season when that 
work is included in some half dozen 
programmes in as many days. But its 
performance last night was both inter- 
esting and delightful, combining purity 
of outline, firm rhythm, fine phrasing 
and brilliant technique. 

Last evening’s list was an excellent 
compilation of numbers selected with 
Kerekjarto 
played Corelli’s “La Folia” variations 
with eloquence and simplicity. He was 
at once dramatic and artistically re- 
strained in Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” 
His tireless and accurate left hand 
work was appreciably illustrated in 
“Perpetuum Mobile,” by Ries. The D 
fiat Nocturne by Chopin, Sarasate’s 
“Nightingale,” and Paganini’s “Witches’ 
Dance,” embellished with an original 
cadenza, formed the other selections on 
the printed program—The New York 
American, Nov. 3, 1920. 























Another Violinist 
Makes Debut Here 


New York for First Time Sees and 
Hears Kerekjarto, Hunga- 
rian Musician 


Not even so important an event as a 
national presidential election interteres 
with the regular debuts of violinists in 
New York this tall. Kerekjarto, otf 
Hungarian importation, appeared in 
Carnegie Hall iast evening, where ne 
succeeded in making his auditors sorget, 
jor a time, the fact that a nationai elec- 
won had veen neid, 

Kerekjarto, as a pupil of Hubay, be- 
gan his professional career at the age of 
twelve. He is still young and has quite 
lived up to the expectations of his early 
instructors, He has tne uncommon 
ability to draw a beautiul, resonant 
tone combined with surprising tech- 




















nique.—'he Morning Telegraph, Nov. 3, 


1920, ° 








Kerekjarto, Violinist, 
Scores at His Debut 


Duci de Kerekjarto, the latest violinist 
to bid for favor here, is likely to be the 
hit of the season. He made his Ameri- 
can debut in a recital at Carnegie 
Hall last night, disclosing a big, luscious, 
captivating tone, a masterful tecnnique 
and a command of ‘‘all the tricks of the 
trade” that make for popular favor. 


How serious a musician he is must be 
left for a program of larger content 
to prove. His playing last night of the 
Bach Chaconne was a marvel of skill. 




















“Perpetuum Mobile’ with a rhythmic 
precision, a lightness of the wrist stroke 
and a sureness of intonation that imme- 
diately. stamped this boy of 20 one of the 
violinistic wonders of his generation. 

In point of fact young Mr. Kerekjarto 
has everything a violinist needs to win 
popular acclaim. His tone is lustrous, 
even throughout its complete length, 
and unlike most of the Russians in our 
midst it is ever refined and delicate. Be- 
tween finger and bow exists a co-ordi- 
nation that is nothing short of uncanny, 
while the player’s command of dynamics 
ranges from the most gracious of 
pianissimos to the broadest of for-. 
tissimos. 

His program began with the Corelli 
Variations “La _ Folia.” Throughout 
there was nothing to cavil at except 
the cadenza by Leonard, which in its 
fullness scarcely fits into the composer’s 
scheme of things. Its playing, however, 
was exemplary and gave us our first 
taste of the violinist’s extraordinary 
ability in double-stopping. The Bach 
Chaconne followed in an eloquent read- 
ing, though there were moments when 
exaggerations of tempo and rhythm de- 
tracted from the majesty of the com- 
position’s style. 

The player then came into his best 
estate playing arrangements of Schu- 











bert’s “Ave Maria” and Chopin’s D 
Major Nocturne. Sarasate’s ‘“Night- 
ingale’ and the ‘Witches’ Dance” of 


' Paganini brought the list to a close.— 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Nov. 3, 1920. 








Scarcely a day goes by. without some 
new aspirant for the honors of Kreisler 
or Heifetz. Nearly always these violin- 
ists come from Russia, and they are 
most all very young people. Nearly all 
of them are very talented. Indeed, 
some of them give unusual pleasure. 
Yesterday, for a change, it was a young 
Hungarian violin virtuoso, Duci de 
Kerekjarto, who presented himself in 
Carnegie Hall and who proved almost 
with the first stroke of his bow that he 
is-plainly one of the chosen. 

His tone is not unusually large, but 
strong and sure, penetrating in effect. 
He plays with delicacy and judgment. 
His intellectual insight into the music 
is noticeable. His program was some- 
what light, with exception of the Bach 
“Chaconne,” but his spiritual mastery 
of it was unmistaken. Add to this much 
feeling and a technic that is always 
magnificent, and, in some things, aston- 
ishing. 

Sarasate’s “Nachtigall” is only a bril- 
liant trifle, yet it must be played with 
complete taste and with a sure mastery 
of all its tricky difficulties if it is to 
please. On this account it is seldom 
played. Yesterday it afforded Kerek- 
jarto an opportunity to exhibit a really 
stupendous knowledge and mastery of 
the different exotic arts of bowing. His 
violin sang, sobbed, trilled and cried out 
joyfully. “But over it all he spread a 








He saturated Scnubert’s ‘“‘Ave Maria” 
with sentiment almost cloying. He was 
applauded vehemently and he took his 
honors modestly. tncidentally he is not 


one ot Leopold Auer’s pupils, although 
that distinguished teacher of violinists 
paid tribute to him from a box.—The 
Evening World, Nov, 3, 1920. 




















Kerekjarto’s Debut 


A Remarkable Violinist From Hun- 
gary Plays iw Carnegie Hall 


All the enthusiasm last evening 
wasn’t the result of the election. In 
Carnegie Hall a wild hullabaloo flared 
up when Duci de Kerekjarto, Hun- 
garian violinist and pupil of the aged 
Hubay, provided such marvels of fid- 


dling technique as have been Offered by 





veil of tasteful reserve. The young man 
really bettered the musical value of this 
purely virtuoso piece, and the enthusi- 
asm of the public was readily under- 
standable. The Bach “Chaconne,” an 
unusually difficult and surely not par- 
ticularly grateful number, proved the 
academic education of the artist who 
mastered its complicated polyphony in 
a manner deserving of recognition. 

In the “Perpetuum Mobile,” by Ries, 
he proved to have a loose wrist of real 
virtuoso quality, and, in Paganini’s 
“Witches’ Dance” his sure technic 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm. 

Kerekjarto played himself into the 
hearts of the public with the very first 
piece. Real storms of applause were 
poured over him. The artist had the 
sympathetic help of Francis Moore at 
the piano—a debut made under the most 
auspicious circumstances and promises 
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furore, have made their New York no newcomer since the memorable ‘us much further pleasure in hearing him. 
; The ranks of debutant violinists seem i 3 
9 ges — wae ee to be without end this season. Scarcely Heifetz debut. e heard him sweep —New York Staatszeitung, November 3, 
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a week passes without at least two through the dizzy paces of the Ries 1920. 


Exclusive Management: HUGO BOUCEK CONCERT BUREAU, 1400 Broadway, N. Y. 
: Exclusive Columbia Record Artist 
Le ihe : ' . Chickering Piano 

SECOND RECITAL, SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER[20, AT CARNEGIE HALL 
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“AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST ¥ ress 


TRIUMPHS” Comments 


New York Herald 
(January—November, 1920) 





“__A triumph for America.” 


New York Herald 


“An artist of extraordinary vigor and 
dramatic emotion.” 


New York Tribune 


““__His tone was round, full and sensitive.” 


: New York Sun 





“Draws a fine powerful tone.” 


New York Times 


“A facile technique and an abundance of 
wholesome temperament.” 


New York Evening Mail 


“With a trueness of tone that was at all 
times full and dependable, he met all com- 
plications with a perfect poise.” 


New York Telegraph 


“__Master of a beauti- 
ful cantilena, the most a 
valuable and difficult GABRIEL 
requisite of the violin- ENGEL 
ist’s art.” TRIUMPHS” 
New York Staats- New York Tribune 
Zeitung 
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ARY GARD 
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In Concert 


TURAN 


Chicago Tribune: 


The Splendor That Is Mary Garden 
Revealed Again 


By RUTH MILLER 


Mary Garden’s art is like a tongue of flame upleaping, hypnotic 
in its thousand tantalizing, shifting values, perfect in its gorgeous, 
flaunting beauty, and superb in the breathtaking way it catches 
those puny ineffectual souls near it in its inescapable fire, and in 
passing leaves them vivid tinder, glowing with a reflected brilliance. 
Her tone is like that, too, changing from the thrill of tortured pas- 
sion to the gentle cooing of a lullaby even as the deep, ruddy heart 
of burning slips into the vague, tenuous smoke mist which clings 
about its iridescent, quivering edges. 

Yesterday at the Auditorium Miss Garden was more than a 
slim, beautiful woman in a startling dress of violet greenness with 
a scarlet flower caught like some strange, monstrous butterfly on 
the hip; more than a daring, charming personality whose adorable 
friendliness years of artistic supremacy and adulation have failed 
to tarnish with smugness or condescension; and more than an 
audacious, shrewd show-woman; she was a great musician, earnest, 
' sincere, and absolute in her amazing artistry. 

She deviated not one disheartening second from pitch, she never 
slaughtered that great fundamental of music, rhythm, to make a 
prima donna’s holiday, nor did she violate any pedantic rule apper- 
taining to style and musicianship. True, she changed “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye” from a whining, sentimental ballad to a sparkling, 
living bit of demure, feminine impertinence, but by what rule may 
one, when one considers the innate sauciness of its text, condemn 
its hackneyed strains to a maudlin, sugared musical interpretation? 

Incidentally, Miss Garden was in unusually good voice, and sang 
the Gismonda air in a manner to satisfy even the determined vocal 
quibblers. And no matter what one’s operatic affiliations may be, 
one never leaves a performance of that lovable woman, great mind, 
and uncanny understanding that is Miss Garden without thinking 
that either this vivid artist never does anything she cannot do or 
else there is nothing impossible to her accomplishment. 


Louisville Evening Post: 


Mary Garden’s Recital 


Never could an audience have had the power of personality 
more clearly demonstrated than the enormous crowd that gathered 
to hear Mary Garden at the Armory last night. It was clear enough 
in Miss Garden’s own performance; but there was present. also a 
most unusual opportunity for contrast which could leave no one in 
doubt as to what some individuals may accomplish in utter disregard 
of generally accepted methods, simply through the force of their 
individuality together with a complete understanding of that indi- 
viduality and the courage to depend upon it. 

Miss Garden had about as much repose as a tree-top in a wind- 
storm. She moved all about the platform, she did everything 
which customarily might be expected to make a recital a failure. 
Her method of singing, beautiful as the results are, was frequently 
as individual as her platform manner. But the audience of thou- 
sands came to hear and see Miss Garden. And this is due entirely 
to the individuality and personality of Mary Garden. She has 
built up a method of expressing herself to an art absolutely indi- 
vidual, entirely conscious, giving the effect of spontaneity through 
the complete absence of spontaneity, seeking not always even to 
hide this, and yet a manner of expression adapted most perfectly 
to her personality. She stepped upon a small stage in a vast build- 
ing not intended as an auditorium, filled with persons far more 
diverse in type than those who ordinarily attend her performances 
in opera, and in an environment and circumstances which would 
dismay even a political orator accustomed to deal with multitudes, 
she made every individual aware of her presence, aware even to 
the minutest shades of what she wished to convey. No one could 
have ignored her; the attention of no one could have wandered. 
She was as vivid and as inescapable as a beam of light in a dark 
cave. There are a few in a generation who have such a personal 
power. When Colonel Roosevelt entered a room every one inevit- 
ably turned toward that part of the room in which he stood, even 
though he had not spoken a word, even though one had been un- 
aware that he had entered. It is this same impelling quality com- 
bined with an intelligence which directs every minutest gesture, 
every shade of vocal color, that makes Mary Garden’s success. 

Mary Garden was able to make even a sophisticated singing of 
“Comin’ Through the Rye” delightful to the audience. In the 
operatic arias she was superb. Not only were they interpreted so 
that every subtlety and nuance of feeling was shared by the audi- 
ence but they-were beautifully sung. Could one expect to hear more 
beautiful singing or more musical phrasing than Miss Garden gave 
to “Depuis le jour” from “Louise?” Her voice is rich, warm and 
clear, and few can equal her in using a quality of tone most per- 
fectly suited to what the music seeks to express. But these are 
details. Every effect was in itself subjective; it was the effect the 
music had on Mary Garden thence transmitted to the audience. 


WE ALL BELIEVE IN THE REFERENDUM OF THE PEOPLE 
Sounds Like a Harding Bulletin 


MANAGER FOR DES MOINES WIRES NOVEMBER 5TH— 


>> 


“Over ten thousand persons heard Mary Garden to-night at Coliseum, four hundred on stage 


and seventy-five men bought seats placed in topmost rafters—Miss Garden alone sang to more people 


in this one concert than Chicago Opera Co. two days’ engagement—was in splendid voice, gave eight 


encores, greatest audience ever assembled in the State of Iowa.” 


MARY GARDEN IS A CONCERT SUCCESS 





Management: 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 
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JOHN McCOoRMACK 


IS ON HIS WAY HOME 
What Australia Really Thinks! 


e An immense audience, representing all classes of the community, but including many 
Sydney Herald : professional musicians and vocal students, greeted John McCormack at the Town Hall 
last night, when the fascination of the famous voice at once renewed its sway over hearts 
that had not realized anything quite like it during afl the long seven years of his absence 
in Europe and America. 

The Irish tenor, whose liquid quality of tone, easy production, and passionate expres- 
sion stamp him as belonging to the Italian school, opened the evening in that language 
with two great songs by Handel. These were taken from the early Italian operas composed 
by that master before he found greater themes in the oratorios which made him immortal. 
“OQ Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” from “Semele,” after a graceful phrase ending 
in a trill for the voice, presented a beautiful air in which the tenor displayed a fine repose 
of style before entering upon a coloratura passage of great length fluently rendered in one 
breathing. At the end, a gracious Handelian close was perfectly expressed in a slight 
rallantando. After the enthusiasm had subsided, Mr. McCormack introduced “Morrai si” 
from “Rodelinda.” This animated allegro theme took form in energetic running passages, 
the rhythmical charm of which was emphasized by the warbling facility of the rich-toned 
voice. After several recalls, Mr. McCormack responded with “O del mio amato ben,” an 
air of stately charm by S. Donaudy, an old Italian composer of whom little is now remem- 
bered. 

Leaving the classic Italian school, Mr. McCormack entered upon his modern section 
with Sergius Rachmaninoff’s “When Night Descends.” This touching composition, in 
which the pianoforte part possessed an independent individuality which was yet related to 
the vocal theme, was maintained by the solo artist upon a very elevated plane of sentiment 
until a splendid climax for the voice was reached. Amidst sad instrumental modulations, 
the singer subsided in a tender pianissimo, whilst the pianist suggested remotely sounding 
bells as he brought all to a close. Nowhere did the great singer reach a higher art than 
here; and Mr. Edwin Schneider, the new American accompanist, did much to create the 
needed atmosphere. The audience was deeply moved, and the song should be heard again. 
Frank Bridge, another living composer, conveyed all the eager joy of Tennyson’s verse 
in his setting of “Go Not Happy Day,” in which the tenor’s diction was so perfect that 
every word was audible; and then followed Paolo Tosti’s “Alba Separa,” wherein the 
artist poured forth the full power of his ‘glorious voice in the high passage at the close. 
By this time the audience was worked up to a high pitch of excitement, and the singer 
responded first with “Little Mother o’ Mine,” by Burleigh, the American negro-composer, 
and then with Teresa del Riego’s well-known “Thank God for a Garden.” 








7 7 : The John McCormack of the present enthusiastic season at the Exhibition Building 
Adelaide Register is a McCormack new to Adelaide. The famous Irish tenor, when he was last in South 
Australia some years ago, had an engaging Irish way with him, to put the thing in a 
Hibernian phrase, and it was his habit to place himself on an intimate footing with his 
audience by conversational exchanges with the front row at his first appearance. Asked by 
a prying interviewer why he did this, he said with characteristic candour .that he was 
so nervous he had to do it to prevent stage fright from overcoming him: To see him 
nowadays you would never believe it. He sweeps on to the platform with a masterful 
carriage, bows commandingly, and sings grandiloquently; but, with his platform manner, 
his art has changed almost as wonderfully. It has deepened and expanded and has intensified, 
and his “grand air” is splendidly appropriate to the master singer. In dramatic numbers, 
which one never heard from him before, he is superb; and the recitative and aria from 
Handel’s “Solomon,” with which he opened the programme on Tuesday night, at his second 
concert at the Exhibition Building, showed the new and greater McCormack in all his 
glory. A finer piece of singing has never been heard in Adelaide, and the Italian number 
which followed it was quite as wonderful in its way. At his second appearance, however, 
one’s amazement at the change was still further heightened. It was a magnificent bracket 
that McCormack now presented, beginning with Brahms’s “May Night,” which was fol- 
lowed by Wolf’s “E’en little things,” and Schumann’s “The Soldier.” These are three 
songs of the very finest type, and McCormack sang them ideally. The contrast between 
the peaceful repose of “E’en little things” and the horror of “The Soldier” was extraordi- 
narily marked, and every note of the latter added to the realism of the picture of a military 
execution in singularly tragic circumstances. It is a pity that the full meaning of songs 
like these cannot be conveyed to an English audience except in English words, but so it is; 
and one cannot hold out for the academic view against the magic of John McCormack’s 
singing of foreign songs in—Irish, one was about to say. The audience was wildly enthu- 
siastic, and the bracket was followed by Schubert’s “Ave Maria” (in English) and what 
sounded like an English version of a German love song. 


° Seven years ago John McCormack left Sydney, a beautiful voice, finely produced. He 
Sydney Sun : returns now a most accomplished artist. For in singing there is more than the voice and 
its production, and that more John McCormack has learnt in the years of his absence. 
The difference between good singing and great singing is that the great singer obtains 
every grade of emotion, his voice follows the action of a song and expresses each idea. 
It goes beyond technique. This quality John McCormack showed last night, and it was 
easy for the crowded Town Hall to understand why he is ranked now amongst the greatest 
singers of the world. 
It is not only in interpretation that this singer has gained. The voice has improved. 
Seven years has not quite obliterated a memory of something at times slightly nasal. That 
quality has gone, and the voice is round and sweet from the lowest to the highest note. 
Nothing could have been. more beautiful than the singing of Handel’s “O, Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?” It was a study in bel canto. The brighter “Morrai si” also was 
a fine lesson in interpretation, and the tenor responded to the enthusiasm of the audience 
with “O del mio amato ben,” by S. Donaudy. 
This group was the finest of the concert, but in the lighter music which followed the 
singer scored triumphantly. Even such a song as “Dear Old Pal of Mine,” by artistic 
treatment, became worth listening to. 





Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Strikes Flint and 


They See Stars! 





Jas. E. De Voe wires from Flint, Mich. 


‘Mme. Alda forced to repeat 


of six, and audience demanded more. 


| have seen in all my experience. 


every number in her last group 
Most unusual performance 





ALDA CAPTIVATES LONDON AUDIENCE 





Great Soprano Scores Triumph at The Grand 





A WONDERFUL ARTISTE 





Opening Concert of Musical Art Society’s Season 





One of the greatest singers, if not, with the exception of 
Mme. Schumann Heink, the greatest singer ever heard in Lon- 
don, appeared at the Grand Opera House last evening in the 
person of Mme. Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Mme. Alda is great because she has a great voice. Mme. 
Alda is great because she is a great artiste. Above all, Mme. 
Alda is great because she is a great human being. Such a 
trinity as this could not fail to win from any audience, and more 
especially an audience proverbially so sensitive as the London 
audience, the tribute that is its due. From the moment when, 
in pure legato style, blending her notes with neither slip nor 
slur, the singer with superb clarity and religious richness of tone 
began Secchi’s exquisite ‘“‘Lungi Dal Caro Bene,”” to the moment 
when she closed Woodman’s “An Open Secret’’ in which she 
had used to its full advantage the fluty and bird-like of her 
head register so lovely and so essentially womanly, Mme. Alda 
had her audience with her worshipping at the shrine of music 
pure and undefiled... It was an astonishing achievement, not 
only of musical and dramatic art but of the power of person- 
ality. For two hours a high and noble soul worked her will with 
us. Not a companion soul in the theatre that did not rise 
obedient to the spell. 


A singer possessed at once of a voice so splendid, a tech- 
nique so perfect and a temperament so satisfying as that of 
Mme. Alda silences criticism. When properly used the human 
voice is the most beautiful of musical instruments. To say that 
is to say all. 


One would wish, however, to call attention to the exquisite 
effect of a long note begun softly, then swelled to loudness and 
finally to piano—the so-called “‘messa di voce,”” in which Mme. 
Alda excels. One would note in her soprano’s characteristic 
G, so sonorous and so telling, upon which she was able to pro- 
nounce so easily and which she made the servant of her every 
sentiment. Finally let it be said of Alda’s musical phrasing that 
her accent, her graduation, her seeking out of the sensitive notes 
which so often give its own special subtle beauty to a melody, 
her rounding out the last note with such a full, steady, almost 
triumphant tone, were all points which set the seal of perfection 
on her art, convinced the hearer that her genius was not only 


born, but made the genius of the “‘infinite capacity for taking 
pains” in which all lovers of art glory. 


Mme. Alda is a magnificent program builder. Beginning 
with a group of Italian, French and Old English songs, espe- 
cially designed to show the quality of her tone as also the deli- 
cacy of her workmanship she progressed from Dr. Arne’s be- 


loved *““The Lass With the Delicate Air,’” on which she made a 
perfect lyric picture, into the more profound dramatic group 
opened by Merikanto’s brilliant “‘Jag Lefver,’’ followed by the 
melancholy ‘‘Kehtolaulau” of the Finnish composer, Jarneveldt, 
the tragic Norwegian song of “‘Fourdrain”’ and finally Massenet’s 
“Gavotte” from the opera “Manon Lescaut."” In this group 
Mme. Alda ran the gamut of dramatic emotions and held her 
audience spellbound. 


The aria from Boito’s ‘“‘Mefistcfele’’ which opened the second 
part of the program, was a tour de force that brought the audi- 
ence to its feet. 


Diction perfect as this is, | think, almost unheard of on 
the concert stage. By it Mme. Alda is able to search out 
the heart of her poet as well as her musical composer, and 
from their collaboration reproduce such poetic pictures as 
“The Star’ (Rogers), ““The Birth of Morn” (Leoni), 
“The Singer” (Maxwell), ‘““My Little House’’ (Seneca 
Pierce), ‘Minnetonka’ (Lieurance), and “An Open 
Secret”” (Woodman). Not a singer in London but could 
learn from her last night a lesson on the fact that half 
the secret of successful song singing is this wedding of 
music and words. 


Generous without stint, Mme. Alda not only gave a 
number of recalls, when she sang new songs delightfully, 
but she also was gracious enough to encore several num- 
bers, singing then like Browning’s ‘Wise Thrush” twice 
over—'‘‘lest you should think she never could recapture 
the first fine, fearless rapture.’ And at the end of a long 
and exacting program the singer was as fresh as at the 


first. —London, Ont., Free Press, October 20, 1920. 


Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Capacity House 
People turned away from the 
first New York Recital 


Ida Geér Weller 


= MEZZO CONTRALTO 








RANGE 

An afternoon recital of more than ordinary worth was given by Ida Geer Weller in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday. There was in attendance an audience that had evidently heard or heard of Miss Weller’s rich 
mezzo-contralto voice, beautiful quality and enviable range. A group of songs by Grieg gave evidence 


of both coloratura and dramatic possibilities —Ruth Crosby Dimmick in New York Morning Tele- 
graph, Oct. 16, 1920. 


BREATH 
Ida Geer Weller’s voice has a wide range in which there is no hint of shortness of breath._—New 


York Evening Mail, October 16, 1920. 


INTELLIGENCE 


There was a large and friendly audience to hear the song recital given by Ida Geer Weller, 
mezzo-contralto, in Aeolian Hall. She sang with taste and intelligence and with musical feeling.— 


Richard Aldrich in New York Times, Oct. 16, ~ 1920. 
INTERPRETATION 


Miss Weller uses vocal equipment quite intelligently, especially in the art of song interpretation. 








a 








.— New York World, Oct. 16, 1920. 


POISE 


The feature of her program was perhaps a wisely chosen set of Grieg in English. Miss Weller 
exhibited much of the poise of experience.—New York Sun, Oct. 16, 1920. 


TECHNIC 
Handel’s ‘*‘Nasce al bosco”’ was the number calling for the largest display of technical skill, and 
in this the singer showed that she had been well trained.—New York Herald, Oct. 16, 1920. 


STYLE 


Miss Weller revealed an agreeable voice and fine sense of style. She was heard in a varied ‘pro- 
gram to the evident pleasure of a large audience.—New York Globe, Oct. 16, 1920. 


SINCERITY 
Her sincerity was her chief asset.—New York Evening World, Oct. 16, 1920. 








DRAMATIC SENSE 
Miss Weller’s singing has much to commend it to concert goers. She enunciates clearly and 
phrases with taste and skill. She has dramatic sense, makes her songs tell a story and not merely 


reveal a voice. Her program had sufficient variety and her style is not monotonous.—New York 
Evening Telegram, Oct. 16, 1920. 











NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc. 
1451 Broadway New York 
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INDIANA CLUBS REORGANIZE - 





State Federation Meets at Indianapolis 
to Rebuild Its Plan of Work 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 3.—A _ reorganiza- 
tion of the State Federation of Music 
Clubs of Indiana was undertaken on Oct. 
99 and 21 under the auspices of the 
Matinee Musical Club, the Harmony Club. 
and the musical sororities of the city. 
Mrs. Charles A. Pfafflin, president of the 
Matinee Musical Club, engineered the 


meeting in co-operation with Mrs. Boris 
L. Ganapol, the district president of the 
Great Lakes District. 

The Matinee Musical Club of Indian- 
apolis is the second oldest club in the 
United, States. It is in its forty-third 
year, and in sponsoring the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Federation it upheld 
the traditions of the club for progressive- 
ness and leadership in local, State and 
national musical affairs. Two days were 
given over to the meetings, which pre- 
sented national, district and State offi- 
cers in addresses of note. 

A spirit of unusual and significant 
co-operation, was shown in the opening 
address of welcome given by the presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Indiana 
Women, Mrs. E. C. Rumpler, who showed 
her appreciation of the service that 
might be given to the departmental clubs 
in the General Federation by the clubs of 
the State specializing in music and feder- 
ated for the advancement of its cause. 

Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, the presi- 
dent of the National Federation, was the 
guest of honor, sharing honors with the 
second vice-president, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Abbott, .who presided at the meeting. 
Mrs. Frances Elliott Clarke, the director 
of the educational department, spoke of 
Music in Education. 

Dean McCutcheon of Depauw Univer- 
sity, is co-operating with the new State 
Board in planning a broad outline of 
the service. 

The newly elected board is as follows: 
President, Mrs. Henry Schurmann, Indi- 
anapolis; first vice-president, Ada Bick- 
ing, Evansville; second vice-president, 
Caroline Hobson, Indianapolis; recording 
secretary; Eva Alden, Terre Haute; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Johnson, 
Indianapolis, and treasurer, Mrs. Minnie 
Murdock Kimball, Greencastle. P. S. 


ANNAN 


LAZARO 


San Antonians Welcome Merle Alcock in Two 
Appearances for Benefit of St. Mark’s Choir 


AN ANTONIO, TEX, Nov. 3.— 

Merle Alcock, San Antonio’s first vis- 
iting artist of the new season, appeared 
in a sacred musical service at St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, Oct. 26, and was heard 
in recital the following evening in the 
auditorium of St. Mark’s Parish House 
for the benefit of St. Mark’s choir fund. 
Although the engagement marked the 
gifted contralto’s third visit here, never 
have her vocal endowments been so 
superbly evident. Her incidental solos 
with the choir included Shelley’s “Hark, 
Hark, My Soul” in which Ruth Witmer, 
a gifted young artist, displayed a voice 
of lovely quality in the soprano solo. 
The work of the choir was a tribute to 
the director and organist, Oscar J. Fox. 
The service is a continuation of the 
series inaugurated last year by Mr. Fox. 


me 


Harry Oliver Hirt accompanied Mrs. 
Alcock. 

The Tuesday Musical Club held its 
opening meeting of the season, Oct. 19, 
in the home of the president, Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg. In accordance with the cus- 
tom of the club to present at each meet- 


ing a talented student under fourteen 
years of age, Helen Guggenheim, pupil 
of Mrs. Rene Muller, was heard in a 
piano group. David Griffin spoke upon 
Music of the Classic Period. The pro- 
gram was illustrated by Mrs. Alfred 
Duerler, Mrs. Lawrence Allen Meadows, 
Mrs. Frederick Jones, David Griffin and 
Mrs. A. M. Fischer. Alice Simpson 
directed the program. 

The San Antonio Musical Club opened 
its activities for the season on Oct. 25, 
with a costume recital in the ballroom of 
the St. Anthony Hotel. The event was 
a brilliant and colorful affair. Mrs. 
Irvin Stone, D. Roy Wall, Carmen Gor- 


TTENOR 


“RECORD AUDIENCE HEARD RIGOLETTO”— 
LAZARO SCORFD TRIUMPH 


Scores Great Success in Opera and First N. Y. Recital at Carnegie Hall 


New York Globe. 


“A SPANISH McCORMACK.”— 





Merle Alcock, Contralto, with St. Mark’s Vested Choir, Under Whose Auspices She Appeared in San Antonio, Tex. 


jux, Lois Farnsworth, Dorothy Claassen 
and La Rue Loftin, pupil of Clara Dug- 
gan Madison, furnished the program. 
The accompanists were Mrs. L. L. Marks, 
Hector Gorjux and Walter Dunham. 
Mrs. E. P. Arenson gave a spoken song. 
An addition to San Antonio’s musical 
life is Bertram H. Simon who has opened 
a violin studio in the Mayor Temple of 
Music. Mr. Simon was associated with 
the David Mannes Music School, New 
York, and directed the music school of 
Grace Chapel and the music department 
of the Sidney Lanier Camp, Eliot, Maine. 
Henry Jacobsen has recently been 
chosen director of the Beethoven Man- 
nerchor which, since its disposal of Bee- 
thoven Hall, has headquarters at the 
Beethoven Club rooms. Mr. Jacobsen 
is of Danish extraction. He has been 
an opera conductor here and was chosen 
festival conductor at the North Ameri- 
can Saengerfest held in Buffalo during 
the Pan-American Exposition. — 


Mmr.9000ME 
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Lazaro’s tenor even exceeded expectations. It is a noble voice, full of 
liquid melody, with such range that he takes the high C without the slightest 
effort, while his expressive singing throughout was excellent.——Montreal Gazette, 
Oct. 4, 1920. 


A tenor with sweetness, a richness and a warmth which is extraordinary, 
Lazaro was compelled to repeat the “Addio” and to sing the “La donna e 
mobile” three times.—la Presse, Montreal, Oct. 5, 1920. 


“Lazaro Scored Complete Triumph.” 

An audience that taxed the extreme capacity of the St. Denis Theatre and 
filled the lobby, stairways and all the available space heard Hipolito Lazaro the 
tenor score a magnificient triumph in “Rigoletto” on Saturday evening. They 
went to hear Lazaro, proclaimed and heralded by eminent critics as Caruso’s 
closest and most formidable rival. And they were not disappointed. He is a 
wonderful singer. There can be no doubt of that.—Montreal Herald, Oct. 4, 1920. 


Mr. Lazaro gave other than merely top tones; he sang as a true artist 
without the exaggerations of bad taste with which others think necessary to 
earn public favor—lLa Devoir, Montreal, Oct. 4, 1920. 


Lazaro in “Aida” was to us a veritable revelation. We were in doubt whether 
he would approach his great heralding. We were wrong, as he far exceeded 
our expectations. His interpretations of Rhadames was simply superb.—Le 
Soleil, Quebec, Oct. 5, 1920. 

The famous tenor who created such a triumph on the opening night in “Aida” 
more than sustained his reputation. His rendition of the “La donna e mobile” 
was a genuine triumph for the singer, who apart from responding to curtain 
call after curtain call had to render two encores.—Quebec Telegraph, Oct. 7, 1920. 


“HE SANG WITH A LAVISH DISPLAY OF TONE, SENTI- 
MENT, AND DRAMATIC FEELING.”’—New York Herald. 


“GIFTED WITH A VOICE OF UNUSUAL SWEETNESS, MR. 
LAZARO SANG WITH A WEALTH OF FEELING AND EX- 
PRESSION.”—Morning Telegraph. 


“MR. LAZARO HAS A VOICE OF EXCEPTIONALLY BEAU- 
TIFUL TIMBRE.”—New York American. 


“SPANISH TENOR ATTRACTS LARGE RECITAL AUDI- 
ENCE. MR. LAZARO IS A PERSONALITY AS WELL AS A 
SINGER.”’—Evening Telegram. 


NOW BOOKING CONCERTS 
Mgt. Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


ANN 


Personal Representative, Arthur Spizzi, 1482 Broadway,N.Y. 
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OPERATIC NIGHT BRINGS 
PLEASURE TO DETROITERS 





Rappold, Morgana, Marsh, Martinelli, 
Corallo, Chalmers and Roxas in 
Puccini-Verdi Program 


ETROIT, Nov. 5.—A pretentious of- 
fering was put forth by the Central 
Concert Company at Arcadia Auditor- 
jum on the evening of Oct. 28. Sharing 
the spotlight were seven artists, Marie 
Rappold, Nina Morgana, Helena Marsh, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe Corallo, 
Thomas Chalmers and Emilio Roxas, the 
latter adding strong support at the 
piano. Many ensemble numbers were fea- 
tured on the program, an all Puccini and 
Verdi one, and in these Mr. Roxas shone 
particularly. 
Martinelli was the lion of the event, 
though Chalmers was a close second. The 
tenor has, perhaps, been in better voice 


than upon this occasion but this detracted 
not one whit from the effectiveness of 
offerings which were delivered with his 
accustomed finish. His solo was an aria 
from “Manon Lescaut,” which was so ef- 
fusively received that he added “Celeste 
Aida.” His duet with Chalmers, 
“Solonne in quest’ ora” from “La Forza 
del Destino,” was easily the star contrib- 
ution of the evening and a vigorous ef- 


SUMMA 


famous Stradivarius made in 


sary to add that he 
to this Mr. Borisso 


besides his native Russia. 


THE NEW YORK AMERICAN: 
with the snap of a steel trap.” 
THE NEW YORK TIMES: 


performance.” 
THE NEW YORK HERALD: 


powerful and elastic bow arm, a 


AA ART 


vigorous and vital playing.” 
THE NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: 





NAAR ANAM 


BORISS 


Eminent Russian Violinist and Composer 





THE NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH: 

“When it is known that Mr. Borissoff plays upon a world- 
Cremona and mellowed by the 
seasons of two hundred and seventeen 
roduces a beautifu 

is a scholarly technician of the first 
order whose genius has been recognized in several countries 


“There is a warmth and value of sweetness in his tone 


that comes from the heart, rather than the head of the 
player and, pretend what we will, this is what we want.” 


“His technique is brilliant. There is great vigor in his 
manipulation of the bow and his deft fingers grip the strings 


“Intelligence and a certain welcome maturity marked his 


“He disclosed a big, full-blooded tone of excellent quality, a 
ood intonation ~ 

mand of the fingerboard in complicated passages. 

was somewhat intense, at times even tempestuous, but it was 


“His tone is luscious, often exalted in its beauty. 


SECOND RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL 
SATURDAY, NOV. 13th, at 8.30 P. M. 
Exclusive Management IVAN BANKOFF 


fort was made to have’it repeated. Chal- 
mers made an excellent impression. 
Considerable surprise was evinced at 
the marked improvement effected by Miss 
Morgana since her last appearance here 
Her art has broadened immeasurably 
and her voice has gained particularly in 
its lower register. She contributed the 
“Bohéme” Waltz and later “Caro Nome.” 
Mme. Rappold was in her best voice, ap- 
parently, and presented three arias. 
Corallo proved to be a very acceptable 
tenor from the Gallo forces, who took 
the place of Rafaelo Diaz. ‘His voice 
sounded especially well in the ensemble 
numbers, of which there were many. 
Miss Marsh was new to Detroit audi- 
ences and sang as a solo, “O Don Fatale” 
from the opera, “Don Carlos.” The 
Quartet from “Bohéme,” sung by Rap- 
pold, Morgana, Corallo and Chalmers 
closed the Puccini half of the program 
and the “Rigoletto” Quartet, presented by 
Morgana, Marsh, Martinelli and Chal- 
mers closed the Verdi portion. There 
was but one encore and the program, 
therefore, was not dragged out to a tire- 
some length, all of which added to the 
pleasure of the evening. M. McD. 





Edwin F. Townsend Entertains at 
Opening of Studio 


Two musicales marked the opening of 
the new studios on West Seventy-second 
Street, New York, of Edwin F. Town- 
send, artist-photographer, formerly of 


J. PIASTRO 


the evening at Carnegie Hall. 


stage. 


on the programme. 
superbly. Three of 


combination of barbaric rhyt 


national anthem stoo 


ears, it is not neces- 
tone; but in addition 


He succeeded 


Scriabine.”’ 


thusiasm. 


& em very effective. 


His style tional.” 


THE NEW YORK EVENING WORLD: 


“In the Tschaikowsky Concerto in D major he disclosed a 
rich tone, a technical efficiency and a musical understanding.” 


Associate Manager, David S. Samuels 
1493 Broadway, New York 





Thrilled New York at His Premiere 

His Ovation Broke 

Thousands Were Turned Away and 
This Is What the Critics Said 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE (Nov. 2, 1920): 

“Yesterday’s musical events brought the American début of a new Russian 
violinist—one to be reckoned with—Josef Piastro Borissoff, who played in 
His large, rich tone, the first of many ad- 
mirable qualities, filled the hall with warm, luscious sound, and _ his tonal 
beauty and purity of intonation did not lapse throughout the evening. 


“Mr. Borissoff is a master of technique. 
of a finished artist, not striving to dazzle his hearers with undue ostentation. 
He has authority and brilliance, and in his playing there is the added charm 
of maturity, so often lacking from the performances of callow youths who, 
with a pretty tone and a certain facility, immediately rush upon the concert 


“Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D major was the most conspicuous number 
It is not too much to say that the newcomer played it 
his own compositions were among the other pieces— 
‘Poeme du Nord,’ ‘Humoresque Oriental,’ the best of the three, an ingenious 

ae and exotic harmonies, and a set of variations 
of the national hymn of Greece, contrived to allow a display of virtuosity. 


“Mr. Borissoff stands out among the man 
heard since the beginning of the season as the most welcome visitor.” 


group of his own compositions, some variations on the Greek 
out as the ultimate defiance of all 
the laws of speed and agility.” 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POST: 


“He plays well, with a me, rich tone and facile technique. 
in making 

able even without orchestra, and the audience freely applauded 
also his playing of pieces by Kreisler, Ysaye, Sarasate and 


THE NEW YORK EVENING GLOBE: 


“Mr. Borissoff gave a recital in Carnegie Hall last evening 
which proved him the possessor of a large and rich tone and 
a brilliant technique. His 
even stormy, but it was vital and engrossing playing.” 


THE NEW YORK EVENING TELEGRAM: 


“A master of violin tone. 
tone of unusual largeness. 
In slow melodies of a melancholy trend, as in 
his own music, some of which was heard last night, he is 
His very seriousness makes them sound well. 
It is his tone and his earnestness that mark him as excep- 


Chicago. Mr. Townsend attracted atten- 
tion last -year with his photographic por- 
traits of Geraldine Farrar and Alice 


Nielsen. The guests included Mabel Cor- 
lew, Mrs. Marshall Pease, Vernon Archi- 
bald, John Warren Erb and J. S. Jamie- 
son. Harriet Case was the hostess. 





Marion Chapin and H. H. Kellogg in 
Holyoke, Mass. 


HOLYOKE, MAss., Oct. 15.—Marion 
Chapin, soprano, and Harry H. Kellogg, 
pianist, gave a recital recently at “Grey 
Birches,” the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
N. White, for the benefit of the Second 
Congregational organ fund. Mrs. 
Chapin, who is a great favorite, sang 
three times, offering groups of songs, 
and the aria “Regnava nel Silensio” 
from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” disclos- 
ing a fine voice and an excellent style. 
Her staccato work showed lightness and 
brilliancy, and her legato singing was 
smooth. The sincerity of her work also 
contributed in no small measure to her 
success. Mr. Kellogg played several 
groups, in admirable fashion, with good 
taste and facile technique. F. W. 





Mme. Birgit Engell, the famous Dan- 
ish soprano, will appear in Boston on 
Nov. 17, one week after making her first 
American appearance at Carnegie Hall. 
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High Mass by 
Tito Schipa Is 
Sung in Ituly 
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Tito Schipa, Tenor, of Chicago Opera 
Association 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—Word has just been 
received in this country, of the great 
success achieved in Italy by a high mass 
composed by Tito Schipa, tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association. Mr. Schipa’s 
mass was sung twice, once in the Cathe- 


dral and once in the Teatro Politeamo 
Greco in the tenor’s home town, Lecce. 
Schipa himself sang one of the two tenor 
parts and the other was taken by a new 
tenor, de Basse. The baritone, Zucarelli, 
came from Naples especially to sing in 
the mass. 

The performance in the theater was 
the occasion for a tremendous demon- 
stration of enthusiasm, the audience 
standing to cheer the composer. The 
mass is dedicated to Monsignor Gennaro 
Trama. The proceeds of the theater 
performance, were donated to the fund 
for war orphans. F. W. 





Chicago’s New Industrial Orchestra 
Joins Forces with Community Service 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—The Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Company has joined the list of 
progressive business firms which have 
fostered musical organizations. The com- 
pany’s new symphony orchestra will co- 
operate with the Community Service of 
Chicago, of which Marshall Field is pres- 
ident, to promote good music and en- 
courage local talent. It is the intention 
to play for those who seldom, if ever, at- 
tend symphony concerts. Albert Cook is 
director of the new orchestra. C. H. Tay- 
lor, its founder, is the manager. The or- 
ganization numbers seventy-five musi- 
cians, including a number of players 
formerly with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Alberto Salvi, Dae, is 

‘we 


one of the soloists. 

Helen Swain Bartow Engaged by 
University of Wyoming 
_LARAMIE, Wyo., Oct. 25.—The Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, whose department of 
music has lately made remarkable 
strides forward, has obtained the services 
of Helen Swain Bartow as violin in- 
structor. She is also on the faculty of 
Wolcott Conservatory of Music at Den- 
ver, and will teach at the University of 


Wyoming two days each week. 
F. W. 








George Roberts to Act as Accompanist 
for Florence Macbeth 


Florence Macbeth has engaged George 
Roberts as accompanist for her concer 
tour which opened in Rochester, N. Y., 
Oct. 26. This is Mr. Roberts’ third year 
as Miss Macbeth’s accompanist. 





Louis Graveure will sing at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., under the auspices of the 
Kalamazoo Choral Union on Nov. 18, 
and at Adrian, Mich., Nov. 19, under the 
auspices of Adrian College Conservatory 
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Kerekjarto Debut Stamps 
Him Sterling Musician 


—————SsSsS——SSSS=qq=q——0_00Owaom=m >" 

This is verily a season for violinists. 
Carnegie Hall was the scene of another 
triumph when Duci de Kerekjarto, a 
product of Hubay, stepped before his 
audience on the evening of Nov. 2 for 
his American début. Despite inclement 
weather and the national election, there 
was @ good-sized attendance and Kerek- 
jarto played his way into the hearts of 
his listeners long before the conclusion 
of the opening number. He is far above 
the average one hears during the pass- 


ing of a season and he won salvoes of 
applausevafter each offering—in fact so 
continuous was the applause that it 
bridged the intermissions usually afford- 
ing a few moments of leisure to both solo- 
ist and audience. 

Opening his program with Correlli’s 
“La Folia” variations followed by the 
Chaconne by Bach he immediately com- 


manded respectful attention. The solo- 
ist gave to the Correlli work a note- 
worthy delivery with especial brilliancy 
in the Cadenza by Leonard, and the Bach 
masterpiece was made _ impressive 
through hus full round organ-like and 
vibrant tone, but Kerekjarto is much 
happier in works demanding effervescent 
technical display. He is emotional and 
stirs his audience through his convinc- 
ing command of the finger board—Sara- 
sate’s “Nightingale” was played with 
such dexterity and abandon as to leave 
his listeners spellbound. His ease in 
surmounting difficulties was emphasized 
in Ries’s “Perpetuum Mobile” and 
Paganini’s “Witches’ Dance.” In_ the 
latter number, Kerekjarto introduced his 
own cadenza, which gave him opportunity 
of further disclosing his seemingly end- 
less technical resources. Other pieces of 
quieter order included Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria” and Chopin’s D Flat Major Noc- 
turne. The audience crowded to the 
front of the stage at the close of the 
program, and insistent demands brought 
forth several extras—more Sarasate and 
Hubay until the dimming of lights forced 
the enthusiasts into the streets and wet 
weather. Francis Moore provided ster- 
ling accompaniments. M. B. S. 























Bel piacere (1708)......... Haende!-Bibb 
Je crains.de lui parler (1784)..... Grétry 
Under the Greenwood Tree 
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| Hark! How My Triangle— 
Silent and Lone the Woods. 
Tune Thy Strings, Oh Gypsy 
Cloudy Heights of Tatra... 


...-Dvorak 
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Richard Hageman at the Piano. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York. 





Second New York 
Recital 


Friday Evening, 
November 19, 1920 
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Gunn Adjudged Serious 
Artist at Second Recital 








Alexander Gunn, a young pianist from 
Vermont who was heard here a year ago, 
reappeared in Aeolian Hall on Friday 
evening of last week. Mr. Gunn is a 
welcome visitor. If there were more like 
him professional concert-going would be- 
come a balm to the spirit, not a weari- 
ness to the flesh. He has made progress 
in his art since his previous recital, has 
grown in mechanical skill and intellectu- 
ally. Seriousness of aim and high musi- 
cal purpose lend his playing a distinc- 
tion that lifts it far above cold correct- 
ness. Individuality of a healthy kind, 
vitalizing imagination and communicat- 
ing warmth go hand in hand with fine 
musicianship and rare pianistic talent. 

In the formation of his program, Mr. 
Gunn displayed both artistic enterprise 
and sound judgment. It was a cunning 
commingling of the established and the 
advanced. The backbone was furnished 
by Bach’s “Italian” Concerto and Mac- 
Dowell’s “Keltic’” Sonata. The young 
pianists of the past week deserve grati- 
tude for the missionary work on behalf 
of this American masterpiece, which, 
sadly enough, still needs propagandist 
exploitation. A pupil of George Copeland 
and E. Robert Schmitz, Mr. Gunn natur- 
ally bears a prepossession for the mod- 
ern French school and his list contained 
the Sonatina of Ravel, as well as that 
master’s “Tombeau de Couperin”; a 
group of pieces by the atmospheric Ga- 
briel Grovlez and Debussy’s ‘“Voiles.” 
Percy Grainger’s arrangement of one of 
ree Irish dances completed the 

ill. 

Mr. Gunn played Bach with admirable 
balance, color and clarity of polyphonic 
articulation. The same qualities, muta- 
tis mutandis, he brought to the subtle 
and glistening web of Ravel’s Sonatina. 
Under the imaginative delicacy of his 
treatment, the little work seemed to 
acquire a fascination it has not held 
before. In MacDowell’s Sonata the 
young man indicated that he can pro- 
claim the bold, heroic note as well as 
weave fine-spun subtleties. Despite a 
few slips, his performance was big in 
outline and eminently authoritative in 
conception. Assuredly, Mr. Gunn de- 
serves a place among the best endowed 
pianists of the rising ee . 


NEW MUSIC CRITICS FOR 
CHICAGO’S DAILIES 


Farnsworth Wright, Henriette Weber 
and Ruth Miller Make New 
Connections 


CHICAGO, Nov. 9.—Farnsworth Wright, 
Chicago correspondent for MUSICAL 
AMERICA, is the new music critic of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. Mr. 
Wright is a writer of magazine stories, 
and has been a feature writer for the 
Herald and Examiner since his return a 
year ago from service in France. 

Henriette Weber, author of several 
books on musical instruction, and music 
and art critic of the Herald and Ex- 
aminer for three years, goes to the new 
Journal of Commerce in the same capac- 
ity. 

Ruth Miller, violinist, and well known 
to the readers of the Saturday Evening 
Post as a stylist, is critic on the Chicago 
Tribune this season. For several weeks 
Chicago has enjoyed the unique distinc- 
tion of having women critics on both its 












morning newspapers, Miss Miller on the 
Tribune, and Miss Weber on the Herald 
and Examiner. 





Granados Pupil to Be Heard Again 


A distinguished pupil of the late 
Enrique Granados, Flora Mora, a pian- 
ist from Cuba, will be heard in recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Thanksgiving Day, 
Nov. 25. Miss Mora is already known 
in New York, through a recital which 
she gave last season. 





CHARLOTTE 


PEEGE 


Contralto 





Some 1920-21 Engagements 


Dec. 4 
N. Y. MOZART SOCIETY 


Jan. 23 
HANDEL and HAYDN SOC. 
BOSTON 


Feb. 16 
BOSTON MUSICAL ASSN. 


Mar. 8 
AKRON, O., RECITAL 





A voice of rich, sympathetic 
quality. Sings with good taste 
and musicianship. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Sang with unusual dra- 
matic interpretation.—Provi- 
dence Tribune. 


Sang Gluck’s classic meas- 
ures with much smoothness 
and feeling. —St. Louis. 
Times. 


Full, round tones, big 
range, striking beauty of both 
low and high registers. —Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


It will not be many years 
before her name is a house- 
hold word. — Youngstown 
Telegram. 





Exclusive Direction: 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 














Direction of 
CATHARINE A. 
BAMMAN 
53 W. 39th St. 











OLGA STEEB 


Aeolian Hall Tuesday Afternoon November 28rd at 3:00 

















Knabe Piano 
Ampico Records 
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Novel American Works 
Introduced by Hughes 


Edwin Hughes, pianist, appeared in 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 6 in a program of 
interesting make-up. Mr. Hughes is cer- 
tainly to be classed among the musical 
intelligencia and his scholarly attitude 
was demonstrated admirably in the open- 
ing Bach-Busoni Chaconne, despite a 
slight nervousness. To those for whom 
Chopin spells languor, his playing of 
three: mazurkas and the A-Flat Ballade 
must have erred on the side of sanity, 
but they nevertheless represented fine 


balance and judgment. His Debussy 
group found him least at ease, the three 





Lines 0? Hewo 


the New York Recital 
of 


game 8 | 
} MELLISH 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 


concerning 


offerings, “Pagodes,” “Soirée dans 
Granade” and “Jardin Sous la Pluie,” 
being somewhat lacking in perspective 
and color. 

Since Mr. Hughes has attested to his 
musical achievements on other occasions 
chief interest must center in his last 
group of American works. In addition to 
two MacDowell numbers’ admirably 
played, the pianist gave a “Zuni Rain 
Dance,” by Homer Grunn and “Turkey in 
the Straw” set by Guion, and his own 
transcription of the “Wiener Blut” waltz 
of Strauss. The first of these must be 
accounted a finely atmospheric treatment 
of very interesting material, and the sec- 
ond reaches in interest even Grainger’s 
experiments with folk airs. An appre- 
ciative audience demanded the repetition 
of the American numbers, and accorded 
a warm reception to Mr. Hughes’s play- 
ing. Pr. R. G: 








Ivan Bankoff Inaugurates New Musicale 
Series at Times Square Theater 


What was announced as the “Gala 
Opening of Ivan Bankoff’s Sunday Musi- 
cales” took place at the Times Square 
Theater on Sunday evening, with a 
diversified program given by Phillip 
Gordon, pianist; Mme. Eva Grippon, so- 
prano; David Apollon, mandolin virtu- 
oso; Arthur Lichstein, violinist, and 
three feature artists in a combination 
instrumental, vocal and dance act. The 
musicale was evidently arranged as an 
entertainment feature,- and seemed to 
succeed in its purpose to furnish a rather 
limited-sized audience cause for happi- 
ness. H. C. 





Chicago Artists in Musicale 


CHICAGO, Oct. 15.—A “Musicale Art- 
istique” was given yesterday in Kimball 


“Miss Mellish’s voice is 
one of excellent potential- 
ities and she sings in a sin- 
cere and unaffected man- 
ner.” THE NEW 
YORK TIMES 


“Her voice has an agree- 
able roundness and a re- 
serve which permitted her 
to be effective in dramatic 
moments,” 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE 





“Her intonation was ac- 
curate.” 
NEW YORK HERALD 


“She was distinctly at 
her best in the. Brahms 
and Strauss, repeating the 
‘The Watchful Lover,’ 
which she sang with an 
appealing simplicity and 
graceful charm.” NEW 
YORK EVENING MAIL 


“She made a pretty pic- 
ture, her voice had a pretty 
quality.” 

Sylvester Rawling 
in EVENING WORLD 


“The voice is warm and 


even and the quality very 
agreeable.” NEW YORK 
EVENING TELEGRAM 


“Personal and vocal 
charm.” NEW YORK 
AMERICAN 


“Her voice in its color- 
atura sphere has a flute- 
like quality and this, com- 
bined with a clear diction, 
makes her singing a de- 
light to the listener.” 


NEW YORK 
TELEGRAPH 








Management of HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








Hall by Pierino Vacca, baritone, assis. ., 
by Mme. Vivian Conley, soprano, and p 
O. Oberndorf, pianist. The vocal pro. 
gram was composed of Italian oper::j, 
airs and contemporary American so; 
F. V 








Myra Lowe Back 
On Concert Stage 
Following Illness 
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Myra Lowe, Contralto 


Myra Lowe, contralto, who was com- 
pelled to cancel several dates during the 
past two months, owing to illness, has 
resumed her concert work and is again 
on tour. Last season, which was really 
her first of any importance, she filled 
thirty-six engagements, meeting with 
marked success in every instance; receiv- 
ing warmest commendation from press 
and critics. The present season prom- 
ises to be a most auspicious one, her 
bookings covering a large area, south as 
far as Mississippi and west as far as 
Colorado. 

This young artist is an example of 
what may be accomplished by determina- 
tion. She is entirely American, having 
received most of her training under 
prominent teachers in New York and 
Boston. Her success is due also to the 
tireless efforts of her manager, F. P. 
Bates, who is devoting all his energies 
in the interest of American artists. 
Others who are under his management 
are Estelle Hughes, soprano; E. Hart 
Bugbe, violinist, and Ear] Laros, pianist. 











FLORA MOR 


CUBAN ARTIST 


PIANO RECITAL, CARNEGIE HALL 
Thursday Afternoon at 3 P. M., Nov. 25, 1920 (Thanksgiving Day ) 
Management: Leila Hearne Cannes, 175 Claremont Ave., New York 
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SOPRANO 
SING 
Ah! Love But a Day 
AND 


Come Out in the Sweet 
Spring Night 
By HALLETT GILBERTE 


At Carnegie Hall 
Sunday Evening, Novy. 14th 











“They're Carl Fischer Songs” 
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2. Florence Hinkle Greeted 
ie in Annual N. Y. Recital 
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Florence Hinkle is an established fa- 
yorite in this city and her appearances 
always mean outpourings of enthusiasts 
and applause without stint. Miss Hinkle 
onve her annual recital at Aeolian Hall 
ast Monday afternoon amid the usual 
38 effusiveness. She was in better -form 

than when she sang with the Beethoven 
- Association the week before, though her 
voice is somewhat heavier, less silvery 
in timbre as well as less floating and 
effortlessly resonant than it used to be, 
and her breathing shows signs of labor. 
But Miss Hinkle’s highly finished art, 
her musicianly sensitiveness, her taste 
and style command unfailing admira- 
tion. In this regard she remains, as 
she always has been, a model for the 
study and emulation of young singers. 

She began her program with old airs 
by Cesti, Vinci, Handel and Horn. Her 
delivery of Handel’s “Sommi Dei” was 
quite superb in broad, imposing procla- 
mation. The second group contained 
four Brahms gems of the first water—the 
magnificent “Aeolian Harp,” the lovely 
“Sandmannchen,” “O Wiisst ich doch den 
Weg Zuriick” and “Meine Liebe ist 
grin.” Miss Hinkle interpreted these 
with sound understanding. Three of 
them she sang in English. “Meine Liebe 
ist griin” was in German, to the delight 
of the audience, which vigorously insisted 
on a repetition. It was both unfortun- 
ate and inexplicable that the others were 
not done with the original texts, as the 
English translations proved none too 
brilliant and the attitude of the audience 
left no doubt of what its preference 


li 





would have been. The second half of 
the program contained songs by Moret, 
Fourdrain, Burleigh, Russell, Murdock 
and Richard Hageman—who accom- 
panied with a delicacy bordering, some- 
times, on hyper-discretion. H. F. P. 





Hippodrome Throng Hears 
Galli-Curci at Her Best 





Six thousand persons in the New York 
Hippodrome Sunday evening heard the 
art of Amelita Galli-Curci at its best, for 
the soprano was in lovely voice, sang 
consistently true to pitch, save for a tone 
or two, and her fioriture had freshness 
and zest as well as ease, and more ac- 
curacy than has always been true of it. 
The quality of her tone was of velvety 
tenderness and there was no escaping 
the charm of ‘it in her legato singing, 
lacking though it was in any positive 
musical personality. 

The program was much like those in 
which the diva previously had been heard 
at the Hippodrome. Her show pieces 
were opera airs that have befriended 
her well in the past, including the “Puri- 
tani” bravura warhorse and the Adam 
variations on Mozart’s theme. Airs from 
“Lakmé” and “L’Etoile du Nord” were 
included. She sang also a group of 
French songs, and numbers in English 
by Beecher, Scott and Homer Samuels, 
her accompanist. Encores included sev- 
eral of the “home songs” affected by the 
soprano, and the favorite “Clavelitos,” 
which she sang twice, once facing the 
considerable crowd seated on the stage. 
Emanvel Berenguer played the flute and 
Homer Samuel was at the piano, as at 
the Galli-Curci recitals of the past. 
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Ambitious Program by 


Gifted Child ’Cellist 








Mildred Wellerson, her nine years and 
her precocity in the ways of the ’cello 
were by no means unknown to the audi- 
ence which assembled to hear the 
prodigy’s recital at Carnegie Hall Satur- 
day evening. Earlier appearances had 
kindled an advance enthusiasm. The 
audience had come to see, to admire and 
to smile, even while it wondered. 

Little Miss Mildred played a Corelli 
Sonata, a Volkmann concerto, a Bach 
air, a courante and two gavottes from 
the Bach unaccompanied D Major suite, 
numbers by Skolnik and Klengel, and one 
of her own making, plus uncounted ex- 
tras, to the evident pleasure and satis- 
faction of those who heard. The per- 
former’s own little lullaby, “The Cranky 
Baby,” was, of course, repeated. Her 
twin sister—a violinist—dressed like the 
performer and apparently a_ perfect 
double—looked on from a box while Mil- 
dred subdued and coaxed her ’cello, al- 
most as large as herself. Max Weller- 
son, father of the gifted twins, was a 
competent, if self-effacing accompanist. 

The child ’cellist played cantilena 
smoothly and with attractive tone. Poise 
was not the least of the attributes of her 
precocious musicianship, though she was 
juvenile and frisky enough in her ac- 
knowledgments of applause. The Bach 
air, the Skolnik “El Canto de los Moros” 
and the more flowing measures of the so- 
nata and concerto would have done credit, 
as played, to a mature ’cellist. In rapid- 
passage work and in. various bravura 
passages, she displayed, it is true, more 
facility and strength than normally could 


be expected of one of her years, but flaws 
were sufficiently plentiful to suggest that 
she is attempting to go ahead too fast, 
and is essaying some numbers which 
should be left, as far as public appear- 
ances are concerned, to far surer and 
more seasoned technique. a a 





Nyredghazi Again Astonishes 


Ervin Nyredghazi, the astonishing 
young Hungarian pianist, who recently 
reached these shores, gave the third of 
his New York recitals at Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 7. Mr. 
Nyredghazi seems to be essentially a 
tone colorist; he procures a powerful 
tone with small effort and when he wills, 
he commands exquisite pianissimi. He 
invested the Tchaikovsky Sonata, Op. 37, 
with considerable charm, and also ac- 
complished some surprising feats with 
the Chopin offering and a group of short 
bits. He seemed to be more interested 
in the sonorities of the instrument than 
in adhering strictly te the rhythm de- 
noted by the composers. The Gounod- 
Liszt “Faust Waltz” transcription, for 
example, had small semblance to a waltz. 
It is difficult to say if this liberty with 
tempi in the various pieces was deliber- 
ate. At any rate, he stirred his hearers 
to noisy applause. Two of his encores, 
Liszt’s most familiar ‘“Liebestraum” 
and the “Rakoczy” March were played 
with such rhythmic liberties that many 
of his hearers were absolutely baffled. Is 
young Nyredghazi a natural genius who 
is simply amusing himself with his audi- 
ences? A. H. 





Lenora Sparkes and Cecil Fanning 
are among the artists engaged by Annie 
T. Flinn and Mrs. Wm. N. Bannard of 
Wilmington, Del., for their series of 
Thursday Afternoon Musicales to be giv- 
en at the Hotel Dupont this winter. 











RENEE THORNTON 


“SOPRANO OF WARMTH, COLOR, FLUENCY AND WIDE 
RANGE USED WITH INTELLIGENCE AND ARTISTIC RESTRAINT” 


SCORES IN JOINT 
RECITAL WITH 


BONCI 











Rochester Times-Union 


“Mme. Thornton, who is an American, is a 
singer who is just beginning her musical career 
in this country. She has a charming stage 
presence. Mme. Thornton's voice has richness 
and beauty, and her interpretations are marked 
by artistic feeling and individuality.” 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 


*‘Mme. Thornton looked like a picture out of 
some rare book last night. She is a soprano of 
intelligence. She was delightful in a group of 
songs by her composer-husband and the duets 
with Mr. Bonci. Time and time again there 
were clear, high notes that made her singing a 


delight.” 


Chicago Daily News 

‘Soloists of distinction have graced the Mon- 
day Eve concerts at Ravina this summer, and 
not the least engaging was last eve's singer. 
Renée Thornton made her Ravina début and 
disclosed a high and clear soprano, which has a 
quality more like the dramatic than the lyric 
classification. The voice has a rather thick 
texture in the lower register while it gains in 
brilliance and clarity in the higher tones.”°— 
Maurice Rosenfeld. 


Personal Representative—-RICHARD 





Photo Mishkin 


HAGEMAN 


The Rochester Herald 


“His (Bonci) appearance last night in Con- 
vention Hall in joint concert with Madame 
Thornton, a newcomer to Rochester, brought 
out a large audience expectant of hearing a 
musical event of genuine educational value, and 
it was not disappointed. The unique Bonci art 
combined with the striking gifts of Mme. 
Thornton to provide an eve of great musical 
pleasure. Mme. Thornton revealed a_ lyric 
soprano of warmth, color, fluency and wide 
range, used with intelligence and artistic re- 
straint. Both artists have the happy faculty of 
winning the good will and liking of their hearers 
aside from their singing. Last night's large 
audience gave them a warm greeting.” 


Rochester Post 


*‘Mme. Thornton sang the Butterfly aria with 
sincere feeling. Her interpretations were ex- 
cellent.” 


Chicago Daily Journal 


“Renée Thornton was the soloist of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra Concert at Ravina 
last night. She made two appearances. There 
is reason to believe from the showing she made 
last night that she will go quite aways along 
her chosen profession. She has a voice of a 
peculiarly rich and attractive quality and, as 
well as could be judged from four numbers, she 
is a well developed musician. Her voice is 
dramatic in its coloring and expression.’"— 


Edward Moore. 
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GREATEST 
BARITONE 


THE WORLD'S 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 
.1451 Broadway, New York City. 


MR. PAUL LONGONE, 
Personal Representative. 


Knabe Piano Used. 
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A SORRY MATTER 


In Henry E. Krehbiel’s review of last week’s National 
Symphony concert there appeared the following touch- 
ing Ernest Bloch’s Viola Suite, played for the first time 
with its original piano part in orchestral guise: 

“We are now told that it was originally conceived as 
an orchestral piece, and we readily believe it. We 
should have no difficulty in believing that it was primor- 
dially ordained for the band of a Chinese theater. 

“There are shrieks in it to which nothing but a 
Chinese clarinet could do justice—or a pig under a 
gate. It begins with the hanging of Till Eulenspiegel, 
in the Orient, and ends with a movement which would 
provide a capital accompaniment for a ballet picturing 
a carouse in far Cathay. It ‘s a riot of cacophonous 
colors — lurid, pitiless, penetrating, nerve-rasping — 
scraped off the palate of-Strawinsky. 

“There is no beauty of theme, as regards either form 
or. contents, in it. There is scarcely a moment in 
which the instruments speak the language native to 
them. Every brass instrument has a plug thrust down 
its throat and croaks, whines, wheezes, gibbers, cackles 
and cachinnates in musical polyglot. 

“We are told that there are Chinese Jews, but we 
hope that Mr. Bloch did not think them capable of 
making music like his or suggesting any of its ele- 
ments. 

“The worst we can think of them is that they might 
appreciate the grotesqueness of his last movement. We 
wish that the prize money had been awarded to Mr. 
Richard Aldrich for voting against Mr. Bloch’s suite.” 

Mr. Bloch’s music is couched in a modernist extremity 
of idiom that leaves legitimate room for critical dispar- 
agement quite as much as admiration. But what Mr. 
Krehbiel has set down is not a criticism but a scarifica- 
tion. It displays not so much tempered and balanced 
judgment as violent detestation, couched in terms that 
lean decidedly to the undignified. It bespeaks an unwil- 
lingness to understand or to suspend a conclusive deci- 
sion pending a closer acquaintance with the intricate 
and complex score. 

But worst of all, its concluding paragraph is in 
abominable taste and unethical, to boot. Mr. Krehbiel 
here callously betrays a colleague to coin a sorry wit- 


ticism. Mr. Aldrich, the esteemed music critic of the 
New York Times, was a member of the jury in the 
Pittsfield competition that passed upon the merits of 
the compositions submitted. The deliberations and 
judgments of this body, except in so far as they imme- 
diately affect the result, are secret. The direction of 
Mr. Aldrich’s decision is not a matter for public trum- 
peting or a matter of public business. 
had been apprised of it, however, as a piece of per- 
sonal information. Made reckless by his ire against 
this music, he so far forgets himself as to become 
recreant to what is unconditionally a personal trust. 
The result is to place Mr. Aldrich in a false and highly 
embarrassing position and further to weaken whatever 
force Mr. Krehbiel’s comments might have possessed. 
In fine, this wholly indefensible show of small-minded- 
edness and irascibility is a gross blot on the Tribune’s 
escutcheon. 


Mr. Krehbiel 


FIDDLERS’ PARADISE 


The promenade of the fiddlers continues. Some one 
seems to have turned on the spigot of technical facil- 
ity and left it running. Time was when each genera- 
tion expected to hear but a handful of artists who could 
manage certain effects without offending the ear; the 
trick seems to be common property to-day. And still 
they come, these youths with fingers of steel and a 
touch like velvet; while beyond them, awaiting passage 
from Europe are others—supposedly technicians of an 
equally high order—all gravitating to the inevitable 
American début and the subsequent American tour. 

The United States has become the Fiddlers’ Para- 
dise. Pianists can only sigh, as they check against 
their own bank of popularity. Even grand opera sing- 
ers engaged in their favorite pastime of subverting the 
niceties of the concert stage are finding their suprem- 
acy questioned. Heroic tenors yet may discover it to 
their advantage to follow the lead of the illustrious 
cantor who diligently cultivated a coloratura falsetto 
—if they would compete with the harmonics of the 
violin. And if these two-voiced contraltos could only 
sing on two strings at once! 

Violinists, like presidential candidates, can’t all be 
elected. The rule of the survival of the fitfullest may 
apply this season as never before. Unusual qualities 
alone can lift one of these newcomers from the legion 
of his fellows. And, in the light of what already has 
been disclosed by the season’s violinists, ability to mas- 
ter the traditional obstacles of the most difficult old- 
school display pieces is no longer an unusual quality. 

Where will it lead? In a further popular glorifica- 
tion of vertiginous display? Will new difficulties be 
invented to take the place of those that are becoming 
child’s play? Or will the very frequency of hearing 
pyrotechnics played cleanly and well by every new- 
comer out of Slavdom eventually rob the public of all 
desire to hear compositions designed primarily to ex- 
ploit the fiddling gymnast? No longer difficult, and 
no longer reserved for occasional wizards of the bow, 
will the works of the Paganini-Wieniawski-Sarasate ilk 
go the way of all outmoded music and open the gates 
for that recasting of violin programs which long has 
been the hope of the musically devout? 

Perhaps every technician of the day, big or little, is 
proving a factor in this emancipation of the most spir- 
itual of all instrumental voices from the tyranny of 
the earthiest of earth-earthy display! . 


There seems to be no danger that the great struggle 
for world liberty will cease to be a vivid memory in 
the minds of patriotic Americans, so long as the war 
tax is continued on theater and concert tickets. 


Hunters in the Adirondacks may have to be warned 
to look twice before they shoot, for fear the commotion 
in the brush may turn out to be only another violin 
virtuoso in the throes of writing another comic opera. 


From Poland has come an eight year old prodigy who 
plays neither violin nor piano, but chess. Music review- 
ers will feel themselves cheated of their own when they 
see the sporting editors juggling with the name— 
Rzeszewski. 


Spain’s most famous Escamillo has passed through 
New York on the way to South America, and apparently 
without being snapped up by the Metropolitan. He will 
get $38,000 for a brief season in South America. But 
then this is the kind of toreador who actually kills th 
bulls instead of just singing about it. 


One New York restaurateur says jazz is dead and 
prohibition to blame for its demise. Some thirsty indi- 
viduals would be in the seventh heaven of delight if 
they could have a swallow of:the real stuff for each 
little kick still left in the corpse of noisy syncopation, 




















Both Violinists, But Friends : 

Though P. A. Tirindelli is perhaps better known to 
the general musical public as a composer than as a vio- 
linist, and though Eugene Ysaye is conductor of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra as well as one of the world’s 
greatest virtuosos of the instrument, the two musi- 
cians find a common ground in their love of the violin. 
They are colleagues on the staff of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, near which the accompanying pho- 
tograph was taken. 


Newcomb—Many interesting sidelights on the late 
Theodore Leschetizky, with whom many of the most 
noted pianists of the world pursued their studies, are 
said to be contained in a book of memoirs written by 
Ethel Newcomb, the American pianist, who was asso- 
ciated with the great teacher in Vienna. 


Pease—Among light occupations for vocalists may 
be mentioned building a house. Rollin M. Pease, basso, 
in the midst of filling many concert engagements, teach- 
ing at Northwestern University and at the Columbia 
Conservatory at Aurora, Ill., and doing regular church 
work on Sundays, enjoyed his “vacation” by putting up 
his own home at Evanston, III. 

Murphy—Living his college days over again, through 
sharing reminiscences with a classmate, Lambert 
Murphy, the tenor, was the guest of a fellow Harvard 
“grad,” Hugh Gilmore, while in Mason City, Iowa, re- 
cently. The tenor sang two numbers for the local high 
school at the morning assembly and was made an hon- 
orary member of a school organization. 


Howell—The pepeinuny in the South of Dicie 
Howell, the North Carolina soprano, was illustrated by 
her appointment as sponsor of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans at their recent reunion in Houston, Tex. She 
received the appointment from the commander-in-chief, 
N. B. Forrest. Miss Howell now makes her residence in 
New York, but will tour the Southern States in the 
near future. 


Oberhoffer—That the money for a symphony orches- 
tra should “just come in,” as it does to support schools, 
was the opinion expressed by Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor of the Minneapolis Symphony, while on tour in 
the West. “I have never asked one man for one dollar 
for our orchestra,” he said. “If the money were not 
forthcoming, I would take it that the people of Min- 
neapolis would not want the symphony.’ 


Rosen—When a composer writes a “Romance” his 
admirers always seem to think he has hidden in it the 
story of his life. Max Rosen confesses that his own 
“Romance,” just persepes by the Carl Fischer Com- 
pany, is not at all autobiographical, but is just a work 
for the violin written in romantic vein. It has been 
much in demand on the violinist’s programs since he 
first played this opus at his Carnegie Hall recital last 
season. 


Mengelberg—“Orchestral sonority” is said by a Euro- 
pean contemporary to be the sphere in which Willem 
Mengelberg, who is to come to New York as guest con- 
ductor of the National Symphony, most proves his mas- 
tery. He is likened to Mahler “as a conductor of inex- 
haustible and pitiless energy, who ruthlessly reduces 
the individualistic tendencies of his players in producing 
. ay that is the docile instrument of the con- 

uctor.’ 


Battistini—At least two American managers are still 
pursuing Mattia Battistini, the famous Italian baritone, 
in an effort to persuade him to come to America this 
season for a series of concerts. Whether the lordly sum 
asked by the veteran opera singer or his reported vow 
never to cross the ocean will stand in the way, remains 
to be seen. When General Manager Gatti-Casazza, of 
the Metropolitan, was asked recently about the possi- 
bility of Battistini coming over, he only shrugged his 
shoulders and denied all knowledge of the baritone’s 
intentions. 
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LECTION .over, the time has come 
Ty for the making of songs. If only 
the text is lacking, why seek further. 
Try this:— 
* * * 

“He played in the village band. When 
he grew up he smoked and he chewed 
like a regular feller. He wasn’t for 
going in. When the camera man came 
around, he took off his coat and made 
up the front page. Americanism was 
vindicated. Washington, Jefferson, Mon- 
roe, and Lincoln and the front porch 
were vindicated. They brought Debs his 
food as usual, and Gompers said no word. 
In the village two sisters went to fetch 
wa-ah-ah-ter. Bryan said Wilson should 
resign. There were the usual morning 
and evening editions. The Reds licked 
Wrangel. Do not go my love without 
asking my leave. The landslide slid. 
Oh, Tagore! Tagore!” - 


Now We Know What ‘sDedication ”’ 


Means 


Fresh from the press came the song 
cycle. The baritone got his, with the 
compliments of the publishers. He 
opened the volume and he read. the title 
page. This was what met his eye: 

“Russians,” by Daniel Gregory Mason. 

Dedicated to Reinald Werrenrath. 

A Drunkard 

A Concertina Player 
A Revolutionary 

A Boy 

A Prophet 


“Well,” exclaimed Mr. Werrenrath 











when he read that title page, at least 
they can’t say I’m not versatile.” 
And that, after being called a concer- 
tina player! 
* ak * 


Anyhow, He Lost the Pupil 


We are still trying to figure this out. 
Thus explained, we print the following 
without comment. (Viafora was not in 
the shop and he doesn’t like to draw 
diagrams. ) 

“The young lady had just finished her 
piece and turned around for professional 
encouragement. Rudolph Ganz inquired 
for both the title and the name of the 
author. “Staccato Etude by X” was the 
answer. But Mr. Ganz added: My dear 
young lady, not yet, not yet, yours is a 
regular ‘Stickato Study.’ And he lost 
his pupil, he says.” 

The contributor hereby is thanked. 

* * * 


“‘ How’s My Boy,” “ The Pauper’s 
Drive,” “‘ Requiem ” 


Howard Potter can take the responsi- 
bility for this. He says he just noticed 
it while working on the R. R. schedules. 
It’s as terse as it is cunning. We print 
it verbatim: 

Railroad note. 

On the Wabash 
Sidney is 161 Miles from St. Louis. 
Homer is 167 “ “ “ 
That leaves six miles for a middle 


name. 
By O. T. 





T. Carl Whitmer Crystallizes His 
Ideals in Cycle of Music Dramas 





Six Plays, Akin Both to Greek Cycles and Wagner “Ring,” 
Now Finished—Organizes New Center of Music on Estate 


on Lake Erie. 








ITTSBURGH, Nov. 3.—Someone is 
always doing something to take our 
minds off the momentousness of a rock- 
ing-chair campaign. Just when we get 
down to the real issues of life, along 
comes some genius with an idea that ar- 
rests attention, and this time it is T. 
Carl Whitmer, Pittsburgh composer, or- 
ganist, dreamer, mystic, author and a 
reg-la-guy. 
T. Carl Whitmer conceived the idea 
many years ago of a nafional spiritual 
drama. He has dreamed many fine 


dreams and thought many fine thoughts 
about it, and now it seems as if some 


of his day-dreams were about to crys- 
tallize. In order to fully explain the 
present, it will be necessary to go back 
to the past. Twenty-four years ago he 
felt the need of a spiritual drama—some- 
thing in the nature of the old Greek 
cycles, with a kinship to the Wagner 
tetralogy; something that had a breath 
of oratorio about it, and yet was en- 
tirely different. Thus it was that his 
thoughts began to evolve into “Six Mu- 
sical Mysteries” or miracle plays, bear- 
ing some resemblance to the early mys- 
teries, and yet having none. He ar- 
ranged them into the following: “The 
Creation,” “The Covenant,” “The Na- 
tivity,” “The Temptation,” “Mary Mag- 
dalene” and “The Passion.” These six 






LADYS AXMAN, soprano, was born 
in Boston, but has spent practically 

her entire life in New York. Her family 
was a musical one, her mother having a 


voice of excellent 
quality. Miss Ax- 
man early took 
up the ~ me | of 
piano and later 
turned to sing- 
ing, receiving all 
her instruction 
from American 
teachers, the last 
being William 
Thorner. Her 
first operatic 
work was with 
the Aborn Opera 
Company, when 
she appeared in 
the leading réles 
Gladys Axman of 
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“Trovatore,” 






No. 142 
‘ Gladys 


Axman 









“Cavalleria” and Gounod’s “Faust.” 


She also appeared with the Newark 
Opera Company, playing the title réle in 
“Aida” with Salazar as the Rhadames. 


In 1919 she was engaged with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and during 
the year created the réle of La Joie de 
Comprendre in the world premiére of 
“The Blue Bird,” later also taking the 
réles of the Mother and Mother Love. 
She is to be heard there again during 
the coming season. 


Her recital début was made in 1917 in 
Boston, and since then she has reap- 
peared there as well as giving programs 
in New York, Akron, Providence and 
other cities. She has also been heard in 
New York at the Plaza Morning Musi- 
cales, with the Volpe Orchestra at the 
Stadium Concerts, with the Goldman 
Band in New York and with various 
other organizations. 
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heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 
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Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
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dramas, ostensibly religious, were thus 
designated as a cycle, the six to be a 
whole, and to be produced one after the 
other. It was a brave conception and a 
noble ideal. The music dramas are now 
finished; everything is fully orches- 
trated, and the scores ready. The pre- 
liminary sketches for the scenery and 
costumes have been made, and it now ap- 
pears as if a lifelong hope were about 
to be consummated. 

_ As far as anyone knows Mr. Whitmer 
is the only man in the world, and cer- 
tainly in America, who had such a work 
in mind. Mr. Whitmer says that he 
heard that Rutland Boughton in England 
had some kind of operatic or oratorio 
cycle in mind and that he wrote to him 
at the instigation of Percy Scholes, “That 
they pull or push together,” but that 
Rutland Boughton so far has ignored his 
letter, and so he says, “Here goes it 
alone for the present.” 

_ The cycle as Mr. Whitmer has written 
it is as follows: Constructively, “The 
Creation” has two acts; “The Covenant,” 
prologue and three acts; “The Nativity,” 
prologue and two acts; “The Tempta- 
tion,” prologue and one act; “Mary 
Magdalene,” three acts, and “The Pas- 
sion,” five acts and an epilogue. The 
composer says in his charming little book 
on the dramas, “I may be a reincarna- 
tion of one of the thirteenth century 
playwrights. I have pronounced leaning 
toward Soul Cycles, an inextinguishable 
passion for diptychs and triptychs.” He 
further goes on to say, “It is not the re- 
production of the letter of the spirit of 
the Early Plays that I seek. They were 
crude in homogeneity. Were it repro- 
duction at all, it would be to reproduce 
the spirit of the intention rather than 
the execution of those Mysteries.” Later 
he says: “Spoken drama has given me 
as much stimulus as the sung plays; I 
can conceive of certain episodes as more 
effective without than with music.” 

As regards national music and nation- 
alism, he says: “I have frequently 
branded the average national spirit as 
simply provincial, dialectic, minute, 
bizarre, limited, peculiar brogue-like. 
So, at least, that is what our expressions 
must avoid. I think a national thing is, 
first, negatively so. That is, what I 
think, do, write, is not like that in other 
lands.” . 

In order to work out his dream (which 


seems to me to be entirely practicable) 
this gifted and ingenious man has se- 
cured a large acreage of land near Lake 
Erie, and not far from Lake Chautauqua, 
near the town of Sherman, N. Y. As 
soon as he acquires the title there will be 
an organization formed which will use 
modern methods to make effectual the 
final workings out of the drama. .As it 
stands now, Mr. Whitmer will use the 
barn for an experimental theater. He 
has many new and original plans as to 
the uses of theater effects quite different 
from the conventional stage. He will 
use the hay-mow “where the bat smells 
sweet” for his proscenium. Until the 
permanent theater is built, the farm and 
its buildings will be used as a summer 
writing place, and, he says unwisely, “I 
shall also welcome other composers who 
need silence in order to ultimately make 
artistic noise.” Foolish man! He will be 
swamped by hordes of silly tune writers 
and pseudo-composers who will perpe- 
tuate more agony upon an afflicted world, 
just because he intends to leave his latch- 
string hanging outward. On his own 
head be it; all I hope is that these com- 
posers insist upon making him hear their 
efforts. 


The style of architecture has not as 
yet been decided. “I prefer to wait,” 
said Mr. Whitmer, “until the nature of 
the landscape can be taken into consid- 
eration, but should it be Palestine or 
America?” That is a moot question, but 
why not hyphenate it movie-wise, and 
make it early American-Palestiney quasi 
Louis the Fourteenth style? 


Many of us had the opportunity las‘ 
year of hearing the “Syrian Ballet’’ 
from Mr. Whitmer’s “Mary Magdalene”’ 
as it was played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, under Leopold Stokowski, and 
it was a work which made a profound 
impression. At the time there were 
many who wished they might hear the 
opus in its entirety. This same admir- 
able ballet is to be played by Casadesus 
and a number of other conductors dur- 
ing the year to come. 


Pittsburgh is proud of Mr. Whitmer’: 
achievements; we are glad that there is 
a man here who has a vision above sot 
and dust, and some of us are hoping for 
an invitation up to the farm as farm- 
hands or something. But I won’t men- 
tion any names. HARVEY B. GAUL. 
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CHICAGO STARS ARE 


Four Operas Presented in 
Twin City—Pelton-Jones 
Plays for Club 


St. PAUL, MINN., Nov. 6.—The Twin 
City opera season opened in St. Paul 
with a performance of “Rigoletto” which 
did much to pacify the dissatisfaction 
following the announcement of the short 
season by the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. The patronage of the present sea- 
son is plainly affected by the disgruntle- 
ment of many who would like a fare 
varied with some of the newer, more 
modern operas. St. Paul’s large auditor- 
ium housed a comfortable and goodly 
company, but boxes and parquet pre- 
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Portland daughter, Ethelynde Smith. 
land 


of her foremost 


country. 


Some Press Comments on a 
Maine Music 


Festivals, October 6, 1920: 


‘Ovations were the order last night 
Festival. Honors Divided among the 
talented artists in the final program” 


“Tt is not often that a Festival artist is a local resi- 
dent, but this year such a distinction fell to the lot of a 
While many Port- 
citizens realized that the Forest City 
proud of Miss Smith’s vocal] ability, few were fully aware 
position among the sopranos of this 


HEARD IN ST. PAUL 


sented a noticeable number of vacancies. 

In many ways, the presentation of 
“Rigoletto” was enjoyable and satisfy- 
ing. The staging and costuming of the 
opening scene was brilliant, and the 
baton of Pietro Cimini gave the cue to a 
spirited performance. Marcella Craft 
was rewarded with much attention which 
she becomingly, but not altogether suc- 
cessfully, diverted to Titta Ruffo, whose 
superb vocal and interpretative gifts 
were matched in a balanced performance 
of stirring power. Forrest Lamont looked 
well the part of the Duke, but his sing- 
ing was uneven. 

Rosa Raisa was superb as Santuzza 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ dominating 
the performance in which Riccardo Mar- 
tin was an attractive Turiddu. Anna 
Corenti did unusually well in the part 
of Lucia. “Pagliacci” was rather drab 
in performance, although some very 
creditable and enjoyable work was done 
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should be 


“Her voice is of silvery sweetness, in the higher ranges 


reminding one of the clear, vibrant notes from cut-glass, with a power and 


range that are most astonishing. 


She sings with an ease and finish that are 


truly artistic and that leave a longing and intense desire for additional num- 


bers. 


Miss Smith had but one program number, ‘Depuis Je Jour’ from Char- 


pentier’s ‘Louise,’ which she sang with an understanding, expression and feel- 


ing that at once captivated her audience. 


She found it necessary to appear 


a number of times and finally favor with an encore.” 


Daily Argus, Portland, Me. 


‘‘Miss Smith in her interpretation showed much finesse, and sang with artis- 


tic phrasing and dramatic emphasis. 


She was warmly applauded and fairly 


deluged with beautiful flowers and responded with an encore.” 


Daily Press, Portland, Me. 


“Ethelynde Smith was received with great cordiality when she came on the 


stage to sing ‘Depuis le Jour’ 
tainly proud of this young artist. 


uses with skill, and she is a most admirable interpreter of song. 


from Charpentier’s ‘Louise.’ 
She has a lovely, high soprano, which she 


Portland is cer- 


Rare intelli- 


gence is used in her vocal work, and it is a pleasure to add, in her native city, 


a tribute of praise to the young singer. 


She was given quite an ovation, sing- 


ing an encore, and being presented with a large number of floral gifts.” 


Evening Express, Portland, Me. 


For open dates in your vicinity during the coming season address 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


458 CUMBERLAND AVENUE 


PorRTLAND, Me. 
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BERTHA™ 


BEEMAN 


Dramatic Contralto 


Miss Beeman created an immediate 
impression through a potent and 
winning personality. She gave one 
of the best performances I have ever 
heard of Schubert’s “Death and the 
Maiden,” and went through all the 
exceedingly difficult passages of 
“Furibondo,” a furious affair of 
runs, roulades and enormous breath 
control, with flying colors—Edward 
C. Moore, Chicago Daily Journal. 


A contralto voice of wide range 
and ample volume, a wide range of 
dynamic values, from pianissimo to 
fortissimo. She has depth of feel- 
ing, and the singing was earnest and 
sincere, always with fine appreciation 
governed by refined taste——Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 





Management: L. A. KEENE, 120 W. 74th St., New York City 




















by Myrna Sharlow as Nedda, and For- 
rest Lamont as Canio. 

The largest audience of the week was 
at the performance of “La Traviata,” 
with Frieda Hempel and_ Bonci. 
Throughout the engagement the chorus 
was given particular praise and the work 
of the orchestra was most enjoyable. 

The first of the Schubert Club’s re- 
cital series was given by Frances Pel- 
ton-Jones with her harpsichord. Junior 
Pioneer Hall was filled. Miss Pelton- 
Jones’ playing was as a great light 
thrown on the classics of Scarlatti, Bach, 
Haydn and Mozart, revealing them in a 
clarity of outline and delicacy of color 
which were superlatively beautiful. *The 
atmosphere was heightened by costume 
and simple stage setting. Clementine 
Gifford, soprano, sang a group of songs 
with harpsichord accompaniment, re- 
vealing a fresh and lovely voice. 

At a recent meeting of the associate 
section of the club, Alice Andrews, chair- 
man, more than 400 persons assembled 
in the music room of Mrs. C. A. Sever- 
ance at Cedarhurst for the purpose of 
hearing a recent composition by Leopold 
G. Bruenner of St. Paul. The number 
is a three-part chorus for women’s voices 
to the accompaniment of organ, violin 
and harp, providing a setting to the 
biblical text, “By the Waters of Baby- 
lon.” A second number, also by Mr. 
Bruenner, was “Crossing the Bar” for 
the same body of singers. Participants 
were Mrs. J. L. Whitaker, Mrs. John 


Helen A. Harris, Carolyn Punderson. 
Mildred Wood, Matilda Heck, Mrs. C. (6 
Krieger, Mrs. J. W. Chamberlin, M) 
Elizabeth Tucker, Mrs. A. A. Greenber» 
At the organ was G. A. Thornton; at t 
harp, Josephine Audrey Levin, with M) 
William Kueffner, violinist. Mr. Bru 
ner conducted. A group of songs 
Mildred Langtry, contralto, with Mrs. 
C. D. Robinson at the piano, was a] 
heard. F. L. C. B. 





Scotti Gives Only Kansas Performance 
in Salina 


SALINA, KAN., Oct. 25.—The only Ka 
sas performance of the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company was given in Salina 0: 
21, to a vast, enthusiastic audience i; 
Convention Hall. <A fine performance of 
of “L’Oracolo” with Scotti, Francesc, 
Peralta, Martino, D’Angelo, Chamlee an: 
Mary Kent, was followed by “Pagliacci” 
with Morgan Kingston, Anna Roselle. 
Greek Evans, Paltrinieri and Laurent. 
Helen Davis, mezzo-soprano; Sibyl San 
derson Fagan, whistler, assisted by Wi 
lard Osborne, violinist, gave a concert 
at Convention Hall Monday evening, 
sponsored by the-Chappell Music Com- 
pany. V. B.S. 





Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Salva 
tore de Stefano, harpist, opened the Blue- 
field, W. Va., series conducted by James 
Elmer Brown and_ Vincent Paoliello, 
with a concert in the Colonial Theater 


Seabury, Mrs. L. D. Griggs, Olive Emer- on Oct. 27. Both artists were ac- 
son, Harriet Casady, Mrs. W. B. Dixon, claimed. 
GALLUP 
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Says T.H.D. in the Warren, O., 
Daily Tribune, Oct. 2, 1920. 


“uj e- 

We are not a musical critic; what 
we don’t know about music would fil! 
many enormous tomes; we are nol 
sure that we would know a contralto 
from a mezzanine-soprano or a palo-alto, 
if it weren’t for the program, but we do 
know a beautiful voice when we hear it, 
and we know that wonderful feeling of 
exaltation it sends shooting up and down 
your marrow bones as its sweet cadences 
say more and do more to you than pen 
can write or tongue can tell. A _ beautiful 
voice, lifted in song, is a gift from above as sure 
as life itself is a Divine favor, and it drives 
coarse things from the mind and pur’fies the soul 
as a breeze from heaven. We don’t know any 
thing about technique, but we do know grace and 
beauty and winning and winsome ways when we 
see them. We don’t know exactly what the) 
mean by range, but we know what enunciation is 
and we appreciate an artist whose lowest tones 


and highest tones are alike understandable in al 
parts of the house. 


The voice of Jessie Masters and Jessie Masters 
herself, are all of this and more, and she came 
home last night to one of the greatest triumphs 
of her life, whithersoever her bright and prom- 
ising future shall lead her. It was her first public 
appearance among her “old home folks,” and it 
was of right a proud moment for her. She won 
the hearts of all and convinced the critical, if there 
were any, that even by her most enthusiastic 
friends, the half had not been told. 
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Jessie Masters 
CONTRALTO 
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Management 


ALBERT W. HARNED 
1329 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Recitals and 
Festivals 


“Monsieur de Bouzon is a 
young baritone with perfect 
diction,, and easy voice pro- 
duction, without affectation 
This kind of singing is very 
rare. The success of the 
singer has been one of the 


most enthusiastic that the 
Salle Erard has had this 
year.”’ 


—Le Monde Musicale, Paris. 





MARCEL ROGER de BOUZON BarITONE 





Personal Management: L. E. Moyer, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 








Season 1920-21 











Now Booking 


“Mr. de Bouzon’s splen- 
did baritone voice was 
one of the best we have 
heard this year in our 
city.” 

—Hartford Courant, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Contest Prizes Offered by 
Federation of Music Clubs 


— 








rm\HE annual state contest for Ameri- 

can-trained artists to be held under 
the auspices of the New York State 
Federation of Music Clubs, a member of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
will take place in New York between 
March 1 and March 15 of next year, it is 
announced. The contest is open to pian- 
ists, violinists and singers; the latter to 
be between the ages of eighteen and thir- 


ty years, and the two former, between 
twenty and thirty years. 

There will be an entrance fee of $1, 
and each contestant must have the in- 
dorsement of three recognized musicians 
as to his musical attainments. The con- 
testants must present a program chosen 
from a list of compositions prescribed by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

The prizes awarded to the national 
winners will be as follows: A cash prize 
of $150 to each; a concert tour for 
which each will receive $50 a perform- 
ance; a joint recital in Aeolian Hall; a 
joint recital in Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
under thé direction of F. Wight New- 
man, and a joint appearance at the Lock- 


port Music Festival for which the win- 
ners will receive $50. 

All applications should be made to the 
state chairman of contests, Mrs. William 
Cowen, 65 Central Park West, New 
York, previous to March 1, 1921. 


MAY PETERSON ON TOUR 








Scores in Bloomington, Ill., and Chat- 
ham, Ont. 


CHATHAM, ONT., Oct. 20.—May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, made a fine impression when 
she sang here recently in the opening 


concert of the Chatham Concert Course, 
directed by G. B. Cummings. Miss 
Peterson had to repeat many of her num- 
bers and was gracious with extras. Jo- 
seph Fuchs, violinist, who also appeared 
on the program, joined with her in giv- 
ing the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” one 
of the best liked of the evening’s offer- 
ings. Miss Peterson concluded the con- 
cert with “God Save the King,” sung 
twice. Both artists were ably assisted 
by Charles Frederic Morse at the piano. 
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AT FESTIVALS: 


Commercial. 


Daily News. 
Yonkers Herald. 


Commercial. 
“Most attractive personality. 


News. 


“Real culture.” 
Bangor Daily Commercial. 


BARITONE 
TRIUMPHS IN MAINE 


ON TOUR: MARCH 1920 
OCTOBER 1920 


“Exquisite voice of rare beauty.""—Bangor Daily 


“Fine commanding figure.’’"—Bangor Daily News. 
“Repertoire wide and amply diversified.""—Bangor 


“No limit to the range of his wonderful voice."’— 


“Interpretative skill in every note.’"—Bangor Daily 


grace of a distinguished man of far older years with 
the captivating boyishness of the lad.’""—Bangor Daily 


“Dramatic force and power.’’— 


MGT. ANTONIA. SAWYER, - INC. 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 








logue a 
Evening Journal. 


Combines the News. 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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‘Plenty of reserve well controlled used with dis- 
cretion.’"—Lewiston Evening Journal. 


“Excellent enunciation.’’—Lewiston Journal. 


“De Gogorza nor Graveure have not given the pro- 
more pleasing 


“He gave new meanings and subtle pleasures per- 
haps never before revealed to them.’’"—Bangor Daily 


“Harold Land has made for himself an important 
place in the interest of the festival audiences. 
is charm in his singing and his voice is of fine timbre 
and admirable range, particularly rich and free.’"— 


Portland Daily Press, 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 
GREEN GABLES, YONKERS, N. Y. 





Shortly before coming here, Miss 
Peterson had put another success to her 
credit at Bloomington, Ill. There she 
sang under the auspices of the Lecture 
Board of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and again had to give many re- 
peats and extras. As at Chatham, her 
program included several American com- 
positions. Gordon Campbell played good 
accompaniments. 





Ninon Romaine, Pianist, Makes Her New 
York Recital Début 


A new pianist, Ninon Romaine, who 
has played in Germany, made a New 
York début at Aeolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon of last week. She confined 
herself to the music of Schumann, 
Chopin and Liszt and her program de- 
parted from convention in the brevity 


of the pieces presented. The longest of 
these were Chopin’s A Flat Ballade and 
A Flat Polonaise. Mme. Romaine be- 
gan with Schumann’s beautiful but neg- 
lected Novelette, Op. 21, No. 1 and the 
“Nachtstiick” and played them with 
agreeable quality of tone and some mu- 
sical warmth, though without sufficient 
clarity or accent. Liszt’s piano tran- 
scription of the “Friihlingsnacht” taxed 
her technical abilities and what agree- 
able impressions may have been created 
at the start of the concert were quite 
effaced when she became involved utterly 
beyond her depth in Chopin. H. F. P. 
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PRIHODA TRIUMPHS 
IN BUENOS AIRES 


Violinist and Pianists Stir 
Enthusiasm of Concert Pa- 
trons—Marinuzzi Engaged 
as Conductor. 


UENOS AIRES, Oct. 8.—Vasa Pri- 
hoda, the young Bohemian violinist 
who won such sensational success in Italy 
and whom the public of New York will 
soon hear, scored a triumph at the Colon, 
where he was enthusiastically applauded 
and admired for his brilliant technic and 
his beautiful and vibrant tone. He was 
always obliged to add encores to his pro- 
grams. 
Edouard Risler, the famous French 


pianist, in his second visit to Buenos 
Aires, enjoyed a pronounced success, 
being acclaimed after his twentieth con- 
cert at the San Martin Theater. With- 
out doubt Risler is a wonderful pianist, 
particularly as an interpreter of Bee- 
thoven. Mr. Risler announces his in- 
tention of going to New York next year. 

At the Odeon Theater Arthur Rubin- 
stein, well known by this public, has won 
new successes. With Risler, Rubinstein 
gave a concert of two piano compositions 
by Beethoven, Liszt and Saint-Saéns. 
The concert proved so marked a _ suc- 
cess that the two artists were obliged to 
give another at the Colon, where they 
played to a capacity attendance and both 
received an ovation. 

Ricardo Vines, an eminent Spanish 
pianist, who has dedicated himself espe- 
cially to the performance of French, Rus- 
sian and modern Spanish compositions, 
has won public approval in all his con- 
certs at the Odeon Theater. Vines pos- 
sesses a wonderful technic and his réper- 
toire is extensive. 

Gaspar Cassado, Spanish ’cellist, has 
made a highly favorable impression here, 
both as soloist and in the presentation of 
sonatas for violoncello and piano, with 
Friedman and Risler. 

The Coliseo announces the engage- 
ment for the opera season next year of 
Gino Marinuzzi, conductor; Rosa Raisa, 
the contralto, and Beniamino Gigli, the 
tenor. 

Felix Weingartner conducted the Fifth 
and Ninth Symphonies of Beethoven at 
the Colon with signal success. He is 
planning to return to reside in Buenos 
Aires and organize a municipal orches- 
tra. TAGRINE. 








American Women Composers Featured 
at Opening of Pittsburgh Club 


_ PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 3.—The open- 
ing of the new College Club in Pitts- 
burgh on Oct. 30, was appropriately cele- 
brated with the Wellesley Club officers 
as hostesses. Olive Nevin, one of the 
Wellesley members, gave a short musi- 
cal program with Mrs. Harry Grace at 
the piano. She made a special feature 
of songs by American women. The 
composers represented were Harriet 
Ware, Fay Foster, Gena Branscombe 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


As Amneris 


Marguerite 


FONTRESE 


Scores in Washington 
on October 22d 


Washington Post, Oct. 23, 1920: 


“Miss Fontrese has a voice of 
much beauty and richness and 
sings with freedom and artistic 
finish.”’ 


Washington Herald, Oct. 23, 1920: 


“Marguerite Fontrese displayed 
an unusually pleasing quality. She 
was in magnificent voice. She sang 
her part with charm and displayed 
a thorough familiarity with the 
opera. Miss Fontrese possesses a 
commanding personality.’’ 


Washington Times, Oct, 23, 1920: 


‘Marguerite Fontrese made a 
thrilling ‘Amneris.’ She has a big, 
full voice, which is very rich. Her 
thorough knowledge of the score 
and her grasp of its dramatic 
quality were evident.’”’ 


Management: Jules Daiber, 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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May Peterson Finds 
Interval for Rest 
on Extensive Tour 


May Peterson Enjoys a Book 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 1.—Both Ashe- 
ville and May Peterson, soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, are to be 


congratulated on the success of her ex- 
tensive tour which brought her here. 
After her many appearances, Miss 
Peterson must have felt the need of a 
little rest. Her principal engagement 
for the near future is a recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on the after- 
noon of Dec. 13. 





Honor Gena Branscombe and Scott at 
Composers’ Afternoon 

A composers’ afternoon given in hon- 

or of Gena Branscombe and John Prindle 


Scott by Marguerite Potter, the New 
York contralto, attracted an interested 


audience to her Carnegie Hall studio on 
the afternoon of Oct. 31. Both com- 
posers were present, presiding at the 
piano in the.presentation of their re- 
spective numbers. Delightful songs of 
Miss Branscombe and Mr. Scott were 
charmingly delivered by Marguerite Pot- 
ter, contralto; Zona Maie Griswold, so- 
prano; Vernon Archibald, baritone, and 
J. Steel Jamison, tenor. 

Miss Branscombe prefaced many of 
her numbers with explanatory remarks 
which proved most helpful to the enjoy- 
ment of them. Her program comprised 
“A Lovely Maiden Roaming,” “The 
Morning Wind,” “The Great Adventure,” 
“In Granada,” “I Send My Heart Up to 
Thee,” “With Rue My Heart Is Laden,” 
“Hail Ye Time of Holiedayes,” “Just 
Before the Lights Are Lit,” “Krishna,” 
and “Heartsease.” Those of Mr. Scott’s 
included “John O’Dreams,” “Young 
Alan, the Piper,” “Light,” “To An Old 
Love,” “My True Love Lies Asleep,” 
“Romeo in Georgia” and te ome, 





Jacques Pintel, Pianist, Makes His Début 

Jacques Pintel, a pianist born in 
Odessa of French parents, but long a 
resident of this country, gave a recital 
in Carnegie Hall Wednesday evening of 
last week. Mr. Pintel’s past achieve- 
ments include the winning of a “premier 
prix” at the Paris Conservatoire, which 
sometimes means much and often means 
little. There is nothing to be gained by 
invoking the honor in his case, for he 
scarcely overstepped the frontiers of 
mediocrity. He offered the D Minor 
Toccato and Fugue of Bach (seemingly 
an obsession among pianists lately) 
Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, B Minor 
Scherzo, a group of mazurkas, a prelude 
and etude, three Liszt transcriptions of 
Schubert songs and other matters, but 
disclosed in them little in the way of 
power, nuance, structural sense, or com- 
municative warmth of imagination. His 
Chopin was glacial, and in the impas- 
sioned Scherzo, singularly blurred and 


unaccented. H: F.. P. 


Jolas Wins His Spurs at 
First New York Recital 


One of the most interesting new pian- 
ists of the season came to notice at Aeo- 
lian Hall Wednesday afternoon of last 


week. He is Jacques Jolas, American, 
despite a foreign-sounding name, and a 
pupil of Howard Brockway and the late 
Teresa Carreno. Mr. Jolas did not be- 
gin the recital promisingly. In Bach’s 
D Minor Toccata and Fugue and a group 
of Brahms numbers, including the “Ed- 
ward” Ballade and the E Flat Rhapsody, 
his performances were chiefly distin- 
guished by rude, ungoverned vigor, hard 
tone and pedaling that badly blurred the 
music’s . outlines. But MacDowell’s 
“Keltic” Sonata, of which Carrefo was 
an inimitable exponent, illustrated the 
effect of her teachings, and showed the 
young man in quite another light. The 
great pianist had obviously conveyed to 
him many deep secrets of this superb 
sonata that enabled him to reveal in it 
a surprising maturity of conception, set 
forth “with fine technical grasp, com- 
manding power and breadth and some- 
thing of the bardic quality that Mac- 
Dowell himself is said to have given its 
nobly plangent measures. It was one 
of the best readings of the heroic work 
heard here in years. 

Mr. Jolas also inspired respect in some 
compositions by Brockway and Albeniz 
and the “Islamey” Fantasie of Bala- 
kireff played sweepingly. His range 
of color and tonal charm is. sstill 
restricted, his interpretative powers yet 
unripe, but he has the intelligence and 
evident seriousness that enter into the 
making of true artists. a. F. P. 





George Beach to Make American Début 
Dec. 8 

George Beach, the American pianist, 

who has been studying abroad for the 

past seven years, at first with Les- 

chetizky in Vienna and latterly with Phil- 


; 


lipe in Paris, will return to Ameri, 
for a single appearance at Aeolian Ha 
New York, on the afternoon of Wedne 
day, Dec. 8. He has been playing e 
tensively in England and France of la 
and has just concluded a series of thr. 
recitals in London. Immediately aft. 
his New York recital Mr. Beach will r 
turn to Europe, but will come back he: 
for an extensive tour during the seas: 
of 1921-22 when he will be under t! 
management of Daniel Mayer. 





Scotti Opera Company in Los Angele. 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 31.—The Scot 
Opera Company under the local ma: 
agement of L. E. Behymer, opened wit 
“La Boheme” recently and also playe 
the double bill of “L’Oracolo” and 


Pagliacci.” Mario Chamlee divided th 
honors with Mr. Scotti in “L’Oracolo, 
as he is a Los Angeles boy. The répe: 
toire for the rest of the week include 
“Mme. Butterfly,” “Il Trovatore, 
“Tosca” and “Cavalleria Rusticana 
with repetitions of the operas first men 
tioned. During the summer the Auditor 
ium has been refurnished and an addi 
tional series of loges built in. 

W. F. G. 





Loraine Wyman Gives Special Program 
for Orange Woman’s Club 


ORANGE, N. J., Nov. 6—A _ specia! 
musical program was given to mark 
President’s Day at the Woman’s Club 
here on the afternoon of Oct. 20. Loraine 
Wyman gave several groups of folk- 
songs and ballads in costume. The so- 
prano was given hearty applause for her 
interpretations of songs from Brittany, 
Piedmont, Deux-Sévres, Ireland, Canada, 
England and our own South. Ruth Emer- 
son, who played excellent accompani- 
ments for Miss Wyman, also contributed 
two solo groups. 





Joan Manen, the distinguished Spanish 
a will be heard in Boston on 
ec, 2. 





““A command and strength which seemed incredible.”’ 


CECILE 


Pianist 


DE HORVATH 


AGAIN SCORES BRILLIANTLY IN SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL 
AEOLIAN HALL, OCTOBER 2lst, 1920 


DE HORVATH RECITAL SHOWS MUSICAL FEELING, 





New York Evening Mail, Oct. 22, 1920. 


“A player of unusual parts.’’ 

Richard Aldrich, New York Times, Oct. 22, 1920. 
DE HORVATH A SUCCESS 

“Cecile de Horvath, who is most agreeably known to New 
York audiences, gave her first piano recital of the season in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 

“With a programme which made unusual demands upon her 
resources, the pianist proved herself fully equal to her inter- 
pretative zeal. 

“Mme. de Horvath played the F Sharp Minor Chopin Pol- 
onaise with a command and strength which seemed incredi- 
ble from so small and feminine a person. The A Fiat Major 
Waltz was brilliantly done. 

“Her conceptions are individual and always interesting.”’ 

New York Evening Mail, Oct. 22, 1920. 
DE HORVATH RECITAL DELIGHTS AUDIENCE 

“Cecile de Horvath gave her annual piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Though she has demonstrated her 
skill and understanding of the old masters in music, she 
elected yesterday to devote her talents to a programme of 
modern compositions. 

“She played Franck’s Prelude, Aria, and Finale with clean 
technique and a fine sense of dramatic values. The kaleido- 
scopic moods of Chopin were agreeably set forth in her 
reading of a Nocturne, Polonaise, Prelude, Valse and Scherzo. 
Her audience evidently found to their liking her interpreta- 
tion of Debussy’s gently poetic ‘Reflets Dans L’Eau,’ a 
sprightly toccata by Leschetizky; the romantic ‘Mes Joies,’ 
by Chopin-Liszt, and Saint-Saéns’s colorful Toccata.”’ 

Grena Bennett, New York American, Oct. 22, 1920. 




















Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


PLAYS WELL 


“Her performance of the Franck music showed understand- 
ing and musical feeling. The tone was good, the dynamic 
graduations well worked out, and the reading intelligent. 
Mme. de Horvath played well.” 

W. J. Henderson, New York Herald, Oct. 22, 1920. 


“A good pianist, a sincere protagonist of her art, is Cecile 


de Horvath, who returned from Chicago yesterday to give 
her first New York recital of the season in Aeolian Hall. Mrs. 
de Horvath’s playing has grown in size and has not sacrificed 
thereby her previous care, rhythmic and tonal appreciation. 
She attacked the Franck tone with a vigor surprising from 
so small a frame, and her Chopin was proof against the 
amateur’s blunder or the professional’s exaggeration.” 

New York Sun, Oct. 22, 1920. 


“Mrs. de Horvath is a player of unusual parts, of excellent 
technical facilities, power of finger and of arm and the under- 
standing of how to use it for tonal development; of rhythmic 
feeling; of intelligence; of analytical power; there was much 
to enjoy in her recital.”’ 

Richard Aldrich, New York Times, Oct. 22, 1920. 

‘‘Mme. de Horvath, who is well known here from other 
appearances, once more showed herself to be a player tech- 
nically proficient and of profound interpretative power.” 

New York Hvening Journal, Oct. 22, 1920. 

‘“‘Mrs. de Horvath is a well-equipped pianist and gave much 
pleasure to her hearers yesterday. Her audience applauded 
her cordially.” 





























New York Globe, Oct. 22, 1920. 
“She has a light, graceful touch.’’ 
New York Evening Telegram, Oct. 22, 1920. 


AVAILABLE SEASON 1920-21 





“She is a forceful player with a competent 
technique.” 
Sylvester Rawling, New York Evening World, Oct. 
22, 1920. 


“The annual recital by Cecile de Horvath, 
pianist, occurred yesterday afternoon at 
Aeolian Hall before a good-sized, attentive 
and appreciative coterie of this well-liked 
artist’s admirers. Madame de Horvath pos- 
sesses the individuality in her playing, apart 
from its external technical command, to 
arouse and sustain pleasurable _ interest. 
There were, of course, several encores.” 

Brooklyn Standard Union, Oct. 22, 1920. 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY CONCERT 


victor Kolar Takes Place of Gabrilo- 
witsch as Orchestra’s Conductor 


DETROIT, Nov. 5.—Friends and admir- 
ers of Victor Kolar (and there are many) 
flocked to Orchestra Hall on Oct. 31, to 
hear the concert of the Sunday afternoon 
series, Which, in the absence of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, was under Kolar’s direc- 
tion. For his initial offering, Mr. Kolar 


chose the Beethoven’ overture’ to 
“Egmont,” of which he gave a spirited 
reading that evoked much applause. The 
real achievement of the day, however, 
was the “Scheherazade” suite of Rimsky- 





Korsakoff, which exploited in admirable 
style the many virtues of the augmented 
orchestra. The general tone is one of 
much beauty and will be greatly en- 
hanced as the season continues, though 
the effect of daily rehearsals is evident 
in the short time the men have been 
playing together. Ilya Schkolnik, con- 
certmaster, played the “Scheherazade” 
theme and shared in the half dozen re- 
calls that were the lot of Mr. Kolar. 
The program came to a spectacular close 
with the “Rakoczy” March, which Mr. 
Kolar and his men presented with dash- 
ing effect. 

Helene Kanders, a soprano new to De- 
troit, contributed Beethoven’s “Ah! Per- 
fido” and two songs by Wagner. 

M. McD. 











Katle’s Complete Season Sold 


lf Karle is not singing in your town, hear him on the Brunswick Records for which 
he sings exclusively—it’s like listening to Karle—himself! 


OPENING BOX OFFICE RECEIPTS AT 
BEGINNING OF THE YEAR’S TOUR 





! TREASURER’S STATEMENT 


Metropolitan 


MESSRS. CHARLES FROHMAN-KLAW & ERLANGER 
Managing Directors 
GEO. T. HOOD, Manager 
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General Direction KINGSBERY FOSTER, 66 W. 38th St., N. Y. C. 





Associated Management of Theo. Karle 


Oct. 11th-31st—Northwest, Mrs. John Spargur, Seattle, Wash. 

Nov. Ist-Dec. 1st—California, L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dec. Ist-Jan 18th—Mississippi River Territory, C. O. Bruce, Lincoln, Neb. 

Jan. 18th-Feb. 13th—Middle States, Home Office. 

Feb. 13th-Apr. 10th—Eastern and New England States, Karl White, Boston. 

May 10th-July 1st—London and English Provinces, Wm. Boosey, 50 New Bond St., 


London. 














Mr. Longo Engaged as 
Accompanist and Soloist 
for Tetrazzini Tour 


Francesco Longo, Pianist 


Francesco Longo, the Italian pianist, 
was engaged last week by W. H. Leahy 
as accompanist for Mme. Tetrazzini on 
her concert tour of America this season. 
Mr. Longo left New York on Nov. 4 and 
opens with the Italian diva in St. Paul 
on Monday, Nov. 8. On this tour he 
will be the accompanist and will also act 
as assisting artist, playing a group of 
piano solos in many of the programs. 

Mr. Longo toured with Riccardo Strac- 
ciari last season, playing his accompani- 
ments in his concerts on the Pacific 
Coast, in Texas, Florida, etc. In these 
concerts he also was assisting artist and 
won marked favor for his performance 
of piano solos. He has also accompanied 
Eva Gauthier in her programs of mod- 
ern songs. 





Charles Hackett in Hartford, Conn. 


HARTFORD, CONN , Oct. 30.—George F. 
Kelley presented Charles Hackett, tenor, 
in recital at Foot Guard Hall, Oct. 8. 





This was the first of Mr. Kelley’s con- 
certs. The good-sized audience was 
enthusiastic and Mr. Hackett added 
many encores. He was assisted at the 
piano by John Doane, who provided art- 
istic accompaniments. T. E. C. 


Dai Buell Features MacDowell in Her 
Recital 


Dai Buell, who is not unknown here, 
gave a piano recital at Aeolian Hall Mon- 


day afternoon, Nov. 1, devoting a large 
part of her program to MacDowell, 
whose “Keltic’” Sonata headed the list. 
There were also a number of his shorter 
pieces, as well as things by Grieg, Alkan, 
Chausson, Scriabine, Ropartz and others. 
Miss Buell was more successful with the 
small MacDowell compositions than with 
the superb sonata, in which she floun- 
dered helplessly. It takes a pianist of 
heroic mold to negotiate this master- 
piece. Miss Buell’s technical and other 
resources at their best are limited. 
ie Be 








Mary Garden and Charles Hackett Join 
Forces in Chicago Concert 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—Mary Garden gave 
her first Chicago recital Sunday after- 


noon in the Auditorium Theater, with 
Charles Hackett, tenor, as co-artist, as- 
sisted by Gutia Casini, ’cellist, and Isaac 
Van Grove, pianist. Miss Garden, despite 
the rather hard quality of her voice, 
made a tremendous success, for she 
packed her songs with emotion and pas- 
sion, and won her audience also by the 
charm of her personality. Mr. Hackett, 
a Chicago favorite since his Ravinia 
Opera appearances last summer, was 
also warmly applauded for his artistic 
singing. Gutia Casini, the ’cellist, gave 
a splendid display of warm, dreamy, 
colorful tone. Isaac Van Grove fur- 
nished accompaniments in excellent 
taste. F. W. 





Arrange Novel Recitals for Children 


Novel programs are being arranged by 
Julius Hopp, director of the New York 


Music and Drama Bureau, under whose 
management Rosemond Carrel is offer- 
ing an entertainment for children of 
from three to nine years of age. These 
programs include nursery rhymes and 
fairy tales accompanied by lantern 
slides. Among the composers whose 
songs are to be featured are Mana-Zucca, 
John Barnes Wells, Ethelbert Nevin, 
Francis Moore and Alice Terhune. All 
of the lyrics in “A Child’s Day in Song,” 
which will also be used, are by Mabel 
Livingstone Frank. 
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our thanks to 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
for his efforts in behalf of the 
music of SELIM PALM- 


It remained for Mr. Moiseiwitsch to acquaint America’ with 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch rarely plays a program 
which does not include pieces by “The Finnish Chopin,” as 
Palmgren has aptly been named. The “Minuet Waltz” con- 
tained in the set “Sketches from Finland,” “Bird Song” and 
“Cradle Song” are the numbers which Mr. Moiseiwitsch has 


PLANO MUSIC by PALMGREN 


Published by THE BOSTON MUSIC CO.,, Boston, Mass. 
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Six Lyric Pieces, Op. 28: 
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2. The Isle of Shadows...... 75 
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4. A Mother’s Song.......... 50 
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Sketches from Finland, Op. 31. 1.00 
Valse Mignonne .............. 75 
Waltz (“Tempo di Valse”).... .50 
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‘(ALVAREZ 


“Tt is hard to imagine any better organ than 
Mme. D’Alvarez’s voice.” Boston Transcript. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusICAL AMERICA. 








Ex-Soldier Condemns Prejudice Against 
German Art 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Referring to the letter protesting 
against the revival of German songs in 
this country, in the Open Forum of your 
Oct. 30 issue. I served in the war 
against Germany, and as a thorough 


American, would condemn the principles 
of government by force, autocracy, 
militarism, etc., but what has that to 
do with Art? It has been truly said 
that Art is not bound by national lines— 
it is a universal language, therefore, why 
ignore a song by a confrére in art mere- 
ly because he is a citizen or subject of 
another nation? 

As a matter of fact, practically all of 
Germany’s creative talent was and is a 
product of southern Germany, and the 
much-talked-of arrogance and militaris- 
tic ideals of the German people are a 
product of Prussianism, born in northern 
Germany. The Germany of Goethe and 
Beethoven is not the Germany of 
Nietsche and Bismarck. 

We are all human, and what is music 


but an expression of all that is human . 


within us? Our worst enemies may love 
the same things that we do, and therein 
lies the mission of art. 

The Brotherhood of Man may as yet 
be only an ideal, and its fulfillment far 
distant, but it is a fine one, and can 
never be accomplished without the aid 
of artistic appeal in some form or other. 

The writer of the letter above men- 
tioned says, in part, “Why dig up the 
songs of Strauss, Max Reger, Weingart- 
ner, etc., . . « when we have at 
hand so many extremely beautiful songs 
by American composers?” In answer to 
that I would ask, “Why be content with 
songs by our own composers (and cer- 
tainly American composers are getting 
their due) in the presence of such a 


wealth of songs by composers the whole - 


world over?” 

We Americans like to have our talents 
recognized abroad, and why not recipro- 
cate, instead of giving way to prejudice 
for reasons not at all apropos? And we 
cannot get away from the fact that, in 
songs of real artistic value, Russia and 
Germany surpass us, in quantity, at 
least. 

“Art for Art’s sake” is my motto. 

S. W. Dory. 

East Orange, N. J., Nov. 1, 1920. 


Saas 


LYRIC 


“Twenty Hungry Readers for One Copy 
of Musical America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Thank you very much that you pub- 
lished in your issue of Oct. 9 an answer 
to the report of my premature death. 

As an old subscriber and admirer of 
your paper, I follow every week the great 
musical activities of the United States. 
In fact, every artist here is greatly in- 
terested in your paper. Mine is used by 
at least twenty hungry readers. 

Louis P. VERANDE. 
Paris, France, Oct. 26, 1920. 


As to the “Original Russian Cathedral 
Choir” , , 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am very much interested in an ad- 
vertisement in your issue of Oct. 30, 
which announces “the original Russian 
Cathedral Choir,” ete., consisting of 
twenty mixed voices. The Russian 
Cathedral Choir, which most of us have 
in mind, is that wonderful all-male choir, 
founded by Charles R. Crane, and which 
under the leadership of Ivan T. Gorok- 
hoff, formerly co-worker with Kastalsky, 
made a profound impression in many 
cities of the United States. Mr. Crane 
took them on these tours and paid the 
bills. The choir continued its existence 
for six years, and disbanded during the 
war, with the hope, as then expressed by 
Mr. Crane, that it would be reorganized. 





Mr. Gorokhoff was an associate of the 
great Russian church musician, Alex- 
ander Dimitry Kastalsky, conductor of 
the Synodal Choir in Moscow, and was 
brought here on account of his special 
ability. He is now at Smith College, 
instructing in Russian choral music. 
Therefore, any such advertisement as 
above, makes those interested in Russian 
choral music wonder what it all means. 
Perhaps the editor may explain. 
CHORAL MUSIC. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 3, 1920. 





With Regard to Swiss Passports 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am a reader of your paper and read 
it with interest, knowing that America 
is the only place for music. However, 
allow me to point out an error to you. 
In your issue of Sept. 25 you say that 
the Swiss Government did not grant Mr. 
Bolm a passport for France, as no pass- 
ports were issued to Russians _ for 
France. This is quite wrong and I am 
sure that you have been misinformed. 
The Swiss Government readily issues 
passports to any country, but these pass- 
ports have to be viséd by the legations 
of the country to which the bearer of 
the passports proceeds—in this case, 
France. It is therefore likely that the 
French authorities put difficulties in the 
way of Mr. Bolm. PAUL WUTHRICH. 

BIENNE, Switzerland, Oct. 18, 1920. 





SALMAGGI FORCES RESUME SEASON 


Gift Enables Opera Company 
to Continue Season—New 
Casella Work Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 25.—The Italian 
Lyric Federation, which recently em- 
barked on an ambitious season of opera 
here, has been enabled to continue its 
season through the generosity of Joseph 
Davascio of New York. According to 
Edward Loeb, house manager of the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan, Mr. Davascio 
deposited such a large sum of money in 
advance that opera is assured for the 
rest of the season here. 

As the first practical evidence of re- 
habilitation the Lyric Federation, still 
under the artistic direction of Alfredo 
Salmaggi, presented the “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci” bill at the Metropolitan on 
Thursday evening. It is the intention 


of the management to offer an opera 
here every Thursday for the next twenty- 
three weeks. The Saturday matinées 
included in the original plan have been 
abandoned. There is, however, a possi- 
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Alice Louise Mertens 
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Soloist: Pryor’s Band 
Concert—Oratorio 
610 W. 135th St., N. Y. 

W. 


‘Phone Morningside 6006- 


bility that some performances will be 
given on Saturday nights. 

Especially notable was the production 
of “I Pagliacci,” sincerely acted and 
lustily sung. Barring an occasional ten- 
dency to depart from the key, Angelo 
Antolo proved a Tonio of rich assets. 
Mr. Antola’s baritone voice is fresh and 
ringing, his acting effective. Mary 
Berne as Nedda displayed an attractive 
personality and a voice, if not especially 
powerful, sympathetic. The Canio of 
Carlo Marziali had vocal vigor in the 
high register. His artistic style is void 
of subtlety. Luigi Dalle Molle easily 
filled the requirements as Silvio and 
Luigi Fini was a competent Beppe. The 
orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Guerreri contributed moré than any 
other factor to the authority of the per- 
formance Though distinctly creditable, 
“Cavalleria” was not quite so well done. 
The best features were the Lola of 
Eleanora Mario, the Turridu of Romeo 
Boseacc’ and the dashing Alfio of Luigi 
Dalle Molle. Adela Manna was a some- 
what uncertain Santuzza. At times the 
energies of Chalmers Clifton at the con- 
ductor’s desk acted to the detriment of 
the singer’s efforts. 

The “New Italy” in music evoked the 
heartiest appreciation from the audi- 
ences which heard the first performances 
in this city of Casella’s rhapsody, 
“Ttalia,” at the Philadelphia Orchestra 
concerts last week. Few of the novel- 
ties presented by Mr. Stokowski in recent 
years have been so enthusiastically re- 
ceived as this intensely modern treat- 
ment of seven Neapclitan “folk songs.” 
Whether Denza’s “Funiculi, Funicula” 


Kindler Opens 
Fall Tour with 
Pottsville Recit<| 


Photo by Rembrandt Studi: 
Hans Kindler, Dutch ’Cellist 


Hans Kindler, the cellist, scored 
marked successes in two conerts at Potts- 
ville, Pa., Oct. 18; in Germantown, Oct. 
19; Evanston, IIl., in joint recital with 
Lhevinne, Oct. 21, where he won a re- 
engagement; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Oct. 23; 
Newark, Del., Oct. 29, and Philadelphia, 
Nov. 4 and 7. 

Appearances listed for the future in- 
clude concerts in Uniontown, Pa., Nov. 
15; Washington, D. C., as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Nov. 16; Bal- 
timore, Md., as soloist with the same 
organization, Nov. 17; Grand Rapids, 
with Olga Samaroff, Nov. 22; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., with Samaroff, Nov. 25; 
Philadelphia, Nov. 29; soloist, Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 3 and 4; Mon- 
day Morning Musicales, Philadelphia, 
Dec. 6; Chambersburg, Dec. 7, and New 
York Beethoven Society Concert, Dec. 14. 
Other cities booked for recitals to occur 
later in the season are Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, New York, Beaver 
Falls, Lancaster, Lebanon, and German- 
town. Aside from these engagements 
Mr. Kindler will appear a number of 
times as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 





is entitled to classification as folk music 
may be questioned. There is no doubt, 
however, of the still potent allurement of 
its melody and though tricked out with 
a variety of dissonant instrumental de- 
vices in the “Italia” it dominated and 
colored the score in an enlivening way. 
Unlike his contemporary Mailipiero, 
Casella seems not embarrassed by mere 
tune. His composition, especially in the 
setting of frankly melodic themes, sug- 
gests various works not otherwise com- 
parable in merit. The rhapsody cannot 
be called a weighty work, but it is re- 
sourcefully written and in a way which 
does not necessitate the search for clues 
in the program notes. Mr. Stokowski’s 
reading was brilliant. W. J. M. 
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Vhere Is the Millionaire to Realize William S. Brady’s 
Dream of An All-American Touring Opera Company ? 





New York Vocal Teacher Puzzled by the Hordes of Operatic 


Aspirants—Supposes 


Americans 


Must Be Specially 


Gifted and Country Eager for the Art—Would Direct 
Public Taste by Training School Children—Own Experi- 
ence as Student at Cincinnati College of Music Demon- 
strates Need of American Opera Companies as Next Step 








HERE do all the operatic aspirants 

come from, and why do they come? 
The question is of vital interest to Wil- 
liam S. Brady, the New York vocal 
teacher, who has to deal with a large 
number of them and finds himself de- 
siring information about their origins 
and motives which would give him a 
standard for dealing with them. Mr. 
Brady is known to the profession as the 


teacher of such artists as Carolina Laz- 
zari, now with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company;°of Dorothy Jardon, lately of 
the Chicago Opera Association, and of 
Anne Roselle, who is a member of the 
Metropolitan and has met with particular 
success in her appearances on tour with 
the Scotti Company. 

The two big companies, Mr. Brady 
points out, cannot possibly receive into 
their ranks all our singers of operatic 
potentialties; and though the United 
States is bigger and wealthier than the 
Old World countries in which opera has 
become a part of the popular life, we 
have only the Scotti, the San Carlo and 
the Creatore companies to supply our 
smaller cities with opera. Unlike many 
critics, Mr. Brady believes that there is 
much talent of the first order available 
here, and he also believes that there is 
enthusiasm for opera throughout the 
parts of the country which the existing 
companies do not reach. 

“It would not be possible,” he says, 
“to keep count of the persons who come 
to me seeking preparation for an operatic 
career, and these are not by any means 


invariably persons of the new-rich class 
whose travels in Europe have left them 
fascinated with the operatic stage. On 
the whole I should say that they come 
from modest homes in the smaller cities. 
When I ask them what has made them 
nurse an operatic ambition, they often 
tell me that they have heard a phono- 
graphic record of some aria, and from 
this root they have raised their fine crop 
of dreams. An astounding proportion of 
them are really talented. English they 
may be by racial heritage, but contact 
with the other strains in our population 
has spiced them with some Latin emotion- 
alism. And American women in -par- 
ticular have superb natural voices. 

“My operatic aspirants divide into two 
classes, those who want to study for an 
operatic career but haven’t the requisite 
gifts of brain and body, and those who 
though not well-to-do, and scarcely able, 
through American operatic conditions, to 
look forward to making a living in the 
practise of their art, are still so greatly 


gifted vocally and temperamentally that, 


it is tragic that they should have to go 
wasted, so far as their own country is 
concerned. The most desirable thing and 
the only one which of itself could effect 
a permanent amelioration, is the im- 
provement of the taste of the influential 
section of the public. I should like to 
see a much larger element of amateurs, 
men as well as women, in our public. 


Needs in Public School Music 


“There are perfectly definite steps 
which might be taken to basten the ma- 
terialization of this ideal. Perhaps by 
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William S. Brady, New York Vocal 
Teacher 


sketching my own musical origins I can 
most vividly show by what means good 
musical taste might be cultivated in a 
larger number of school children and a 
wider opportunity provided for their be- 
coming professional musicians, partic- 
ularly operatic artists. My childhood 
home was in Cincinnati, famous for its 
music festivals, which are made possible 
by the popular enthusiasm for music. In 
such a community, money could not be 
grudged for the work of the music teach- 
ers in the public schools. I know even 
less about the music work in the public 
schools to-day than I remember about 
what it was in my own childhood; but I 
do know what I should do if I were in 
charge of such work myself. 


“T should endeavor to arouse a creative 
appreciation of the art by teaching sight- 
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KATHLEEN PARLOW 


returns to America a more than ever 
dominant figure in music. 
press from Spain to Sweden, from 
Italy to England, voice the unani- 
mous assurance that she holds her 
own among the few great ones of the 
violin. Her time here is limited, all 
Eastern dates in January, Western 
dates in February and March. 
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reading. This important matter seems 
to be neglected at present. How many 
ef our people know the pleasure and in- 
tellectual stimulus to be derived from 
reading choral music at sight? Next I 
should develop the children’s apprecia- 
tion by giving them simple ballads to 
sing; the material presented to them 
should gradually increase in difficulty till 
they are singing the simpler songs of 
Schubert and Schumann. They should 
at the same time be hearing the very 
best of music played and sung by the 
very best of musicians, and this is pos- 
sible in the smallest village to-day with 
the phonograph. Operatic selections 
ought to be accompanied with a sketch 
of the poetic and musical character of 
the works from which they are derived. 

“You will readily see how such a pro- 
gram as I have sketched would increase 
the popular susceptibility to music. And 
you will as readily see how my next sug- 
gestion would increase the chances of the 
artists who are the vehicle through which 
music’s force is disseminated to the pub- 
lic. In my own case, my school-boy in- 
terest in music led to my and my friends 
making up a little musical society which 
met regularly and often gave programs. 
Following this, I became a pupil of Lino 
Mattioli at the Cincinnati College of Mu- 
sic, where many gifted young people 
were my fellow pupils. 


Students’ Opera 


“Our musical interest had focused on 
opera, and we organized another little 
society, this time an opera class. When 
news of it reached the faculty, they felt 
so much interest in our project that they 
gave us every assistance. We were able 
to gain the experience of stage appear- 
ances’ before’ interested audiences. 
‘Mireille,’ ‘Le Médecin Malgré Lui’—such 
were some of our productions. The col- 
lege has its own auditorium, and Frank 
Van der Stucken, who was at that time 
its head, was kind enough to put his 
knowledge of operatic conducting at our 
disposal and to act as general director 
and stage manager. We had the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra to play for us, 
and costumes were easily hired from 
theatrical costuming companies; the set- 
tings were free to us along with the 
auditorium. Our townsmen flocked to 
our performances, and we could have 
repeated them to crowded houses. 


“Five or six of the young people who 
sang in them made, or rather started, 
operatic careers. Without professionai 
openings, they could not go on. They 
faded into private life, went abroad to 
win their spurs, or, as in my own case, 
found their métier in teaching. Suppose 
one of the great music-patrons of Amer- 
ica had had an all-American opera com- 
pany into which some of us might have 
stepped to gain experience before real 
American audiences throughout the coun- 
try! Don’t the virtues of that suggestion 
speak, nay shout, for themselves? 

“If some one of our wealthy amateurs 
would consider the plan of such a com- 
pany, I believe he would find it feasible. 
Surely other teachers here in New York 
would be as able as I to point out to him 
many a young singer of the greatest pos- 
sibilities. With a group of such singers 
he might start an operatic class, under 
the direction of some thoroughly good 
coach. The following season he ought to 
be able to form a company with these 
singers, present them in New York for a 
short season so that they might have the 
benefits of metropolitan criticism and 
prestige, and then send them on the road. 
What would be the matter with adding 
some American operas to their standard 
repertoire, works like ‘Shanewis’ and 
Parker’s ‘Mona,’ for example? Or with 
engaging such American-spirited but 
European-experienced conductors as 
Henry Hadley? Or with getting such 
an American composer as Deems Taylor 
to write an opera for them? The pos- 
sibilities are infinite. After a few sea- 
sons, the sponsor of such an enterprise 
would doubtless prove to have given a 
real impetus to the cause of popular 
opera in this country. And it must not 
be forgotten that he could carry it 
through for some time for as great—or, 
under the circumstances, as small—an 
amount, as he could one of the elaborate 
but artistically worthless big musical 
shows.” D. J. T. 


Washington, D. C., Hears Galli-Curci 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4:—Mrs. 


Wilson Greene presented Galli-Curci in 
a concert yesterday in a program of well- 


balanced light and serious numbers, 
operatic arias and ballads. The singer 
was assisted by Manuel Berenguer, 


flautist, and Homer Samuels, accompan- 
ist. W. H. 
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Damrosch Varies Fare in 
First ‘“‘Historical’’ Concert 








The first concert of Walter Dam- 
rosch’s “historical” series in Carnegie 
Hall Thursday afternoon of last ween 
proved to be several things besides a mu- 
sical function. It included voluminous 
ebullitions of oratory, a class-room lec- 
ture, the bestowal of a gilded wreath and 
a large display of gracious amenities. 
Compliments flew, as the French put it. 
Sometimes they were mutual, sometimes 


self-fashioned and self-applied. Through 
it all, a fair-sized audience sat with more 
or less edification and patience for two 
solid hours, though the length of time 
that the proceedings consumed sent some 
on their way before the day’s music was 
done. 

The speechifying began even before 
the music, with the conductor’s explana- 
tion of the purposes of his historical ven- 
ture and a passing dissertation upon the 
trio of the minuet and the orchestra of 
Bach and Handel. After five numbers 
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had been disposed of, Paul D. Cravath 
advanced, bearing the aforementioned 
gilded wreath and began a speech of 
presentation in which orchestra and con- 
ductor came in for much honeyed eulogy. 
Mr. Damrosch continued the forensic ex- 
ercises and recounted the oft-told tale of 
his orchestra’s foreign tour, honors and 
decorations heaped on him by potentates 
and statesmen and the tributes accorded 
by critics. To the particular “tributes” 
paid his Elgar interpretations by Ernest 
Newman and his Beethoven readings by 
the Parisian reviewers, allusion was dis- 
creetly absent. The speech-making 
wound up with tributes to Henry Hark- 
ness Flagler who was in a box and 
bowed to the applause. 

As the day’s lesson dealt with the 
eighteenth century orchestral treatment 
and the development of forms leading to 
the symphony proper, the program 
ranged through Rameau, Gluck, Bach 
and Handel, culminating in a bona fide 
symphony—Haydn’s in D Minor, known 
as the “Clock”—as the most modern out- 
post of the bill. Rameau contributed 
some dances from the opera “Dardanus,” 
arranged by Vincent d’Indy and reported 
new to this city. Of Gluck, there was 
the “Iphigenia in Aulis” Overture with 
Wagner’s concert close, and the “Che 
faro senza Euridice” air, sung by the 
day’s soloist, Louise Homer. There fol- 
lowed Bach’s glorious “Brandenburg” 
Concerto in F—which contains disson- 
ances of Schénbergian modernity— 
Handel’s Concerto in the same key for 
strings and double wood-wind choirs, an 
air from his opera, “Julius Cesar” and 
finally the Haydn symphony—in all a 
generous rather than a dainty dish. 
However, most of the music was well 
played, though the solo group work in 
the Bach and Handel concertos was not 
flawless in finish and the Haydn ap- 
peared somewhat excessively muscular. 
Concerning the versions of the Bach and 
Handel music utilized much might be 
said on both sides were there profit in 
dissection. 

It was a joy to listen once more to 
the luscious voice of Mme. Homer, though 
the Handel aria is not for her and she 
seemed to suffer from scantness of 
breath. Her delivery of the “Orfeo” 
aria recalled one of the most moving art- 
istic glories of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. a wee 


Marie Mikova Displays 
Real Talent in Recital 





Marie Mikova, pianist and a native of 
Omaha, was heard in her second annual 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Thursday night 
of last week. Miss Mikova is a pianist 
considerably above the average in mat- 
ters of style, interpretation and finish. 
Her technique is also facile and the fact 
that it is not particularly suited to the 
heavier styles of piano music did not 
work to her disadvantage in the major 


part of her program. Truth to tell, it 
is a relief to hear a pianist now and then 
who does not seem to be laboring under 
the impression that sound is music, and 
the more the merrier! 

In the Beethoven sonata which Miss 
Mikova essayed, she played with admir- 
able restraint and delicacy of finish. She 
has a wide command of nuance and tone 
color, but it did not seem just the sort 
needed for the fullest expression of the 
Debussy numbers on her program. The 
pianist was more at home in her Chopin 
numbers, which she played with musi- 
cianly feeling and splendid musical in- 
sight. The Liszt Rhapsody was played 
with brilliance. 

The novelties on the program were 
three short pieces by Novak, from the 
“Exoticon” Suite, which had their first 
hearing upon this occasion, but did not 
prove to be works of unusual merit. One 
founded on a Chinese theme was rather 
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colorful, but the pieces as a whole, do 
not speak a new language. Miss Mikova 
seemed to have many friends and music 
students in the audience who rushed 
“down stage” at the close of the program 
and would not desist their applause until 
she had played four extras. H. C. 





CUBA TO HEAR GRAINGER 





Pianist to Play in Havana Previous to 
Extensive Western Tour 


Percy Grainger, the Australian pianist 
and composer, who is in process of be- 
coming an American citizen by naturali- 
zation, has a full season of recitals and 
concert appearances ahead. On Oct. 31, 
he began a tour of the Middle West, 
which is to take him to Detroit, Quincy, 


Ill., Fulton, Mo., Fargo, N. D., and Du- 
luth, Minn. He returns East to Bridge- 
port, Conn., and comes to New York as 
soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra on Nov. 28. 

In December Mr. Grainger plays at 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; gives his New York 
recital, at Carnegie Hall, on Dec. 7; plays 
in Edgewood, N. J., on the same evening, 
and then leaves for Havana, Cuba, where 
he will give several concerts, returning 
to the United States for his appearance 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
Dec. 31, and Jan. 2. He plays in Mil- 
waukee on Jan 6, and then begins a 
Southern tour which will take him to 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., Fort Worth, Dal- 
las and Sherman, Tex., Tulsa, Okla., 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Birmingham, Ala. 
In February he plays in Pennsylvania 
and throughout New York State, and in 
March he goes to Illinois, Minnesota and 
the Middle Western States. 





RUFFO IN NAVY BENEFIT 





Funds From Hippodrome Concert to Go 
Toward Club’s Home 


For the benefit of the Manhattan Navy 
Club, in East Fortieth Street, New York, 
Titta Ruffo will be heard at the Hippo- 
drome on the evening of Nov. 14, as- 
sisted by Nina Morgana, soprano. The 
object of the concert is to secure funds 


to buy the buildings now occupied by 
the Club at 13 and 15 East Fortieth 
Street. 

The Club, which is one of the few 
places in New York where sailors can 
obtain a night’s lodging and substantial 
food at a reasonable cost, and though in 
a measure self-supporting, does not own 
the buildings it occupies. The sailors 
themselves voluntarily raised the price 
of a night’s lodging from thirty-five to 
fifty cents, in order to help meet the 
monthly deficit. The present quarters 
will accommodate only 145, which is 
obviously too small for the 5000 sailors 
now on leave in the city. Recently, the 
Club put up 250 men for one night, but 
of these, 105 had to sleep in chairs and 
on the floor. 





Gogorza Assists at First Municipal Con- 
cert in Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND, ME., Oct. 29.—The Munici- 
pal Organ Concert Course was opened 
last evening auspiciously before a large 
audience. No better selection could 


have been made than Emilio de Gogorza 
for the assisting artist, as he is a su- 


preme favorite in Portland. Helen \, 
Winslow did excellent work with 
sympathetic accompaniments. Dr. Iry}; 
J. Morgan, the Municipal Organist, 

! 
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‘fered interesting numbers. A. 





Southern Tour for Emma Roberts 


The Central Concert Direction, a «e. 
cently organized musical bureau in Ri. h- 
mond, Va., of which Mary C. McCaus]. 
is manager, has engaged Emma Robe ; 
for a series of twelve recitals in Virgi: j, 
and the Carolinas beginning Jan. 7. 
This will be followed by a tour 
Florida, where Miss Roberts will sing ;; 
Miami on Jan. 31, Palm Beach on Ff 
1, and Tampa on Feb. 3. After 
Florida engagements the contralto \ ||| 
appear in Georgia and Alabama. This 
will be the second Southern tour for M:;s; 


Roberts this season as she gave recita|s 
in Lynchburg, Va., and Danville, Va., 
October. 








is singing, with signal 


SUCCESS 
Down the Trail to Home Sweet Home, 
E. R. Ball 
My Rosary for You........ E. R. Ball 
Smilin’ Through........Arthur A. Penn 
Sunrise and You....... Arthur A. Penn 
Sorter Miss You............ Clay Smith 


Ma Little Sunflower..F. W. Vanderpool 
The Want of You....F. W. Vanderpool 
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Baltimore Opera Forces Essay 
“Carmen” to Inaugurate Season 





With Joseph Sheehan as Guest Artist, David S. Melamet 
Directs Opening Performance—Presentation Falls Short 
of Last Season’s Fine Offerings. 








} ALTIMORE, Nov. 3.—The presenta- 

tion of Bizet’s “Carmen” marked the 
opening of the 1920-21 season of the Bal- 
timore Opera Society under the direction 


of David S. Melamet, with Joseph Shee- 
han as guest artist, at the Lyric last 
night before a fair-sized audience. With 


the interest in the national election and 
a drizzling rain to discourage a better 
attendance, the support to the venture 
fell short of what had been anticipated. 
But the public had been aroused to’ a re- 
sponsive subscription and the unfilled 
chairs did not necessarily mean a lack 
of enthusiastic co-operation. 
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The policy of the Baltimore Opera 
Society was given prominent display in 
the program book through the quotation 
from the pen of John C. Freund, editor 
of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“To offer all local singers of merit, 
free unrestricted opportunity to develop 
their talent in productions of the best 
operatic literature; to strengthen and 
broaden public demand for grand opera 
to the end that not only shall a per- 
manent season of opera become an es- 
tablished institution, but that the great 
grand opera companies may be brought 
to us with further assurance of public 
support.” 

Last night’s performance gave every 
evidence that this outline of plan is be- 
ing seriously followed, for in the vocal 
aggregation there were numbered over 
100 young singers who feel themselves 
sufficiently endowed to indulge in a pub- 
lic test of their operatic aspirations. 
This list of singers is largely represen- 
tative of the conductor’s studio and also 
shows that a general attendance from 
other coaches and teachers is being en- 
couraged. 

The high standard that was _ estab- 
lished through the successful perform- 
ances of “Il Trovatore” and “La Tra- 
viata” with Umberto Sorrentino as guest 
artist, and with the real achievement in 
the artistic presentation of “Aida” with 
Morgan Kingston as guest artist, set the 
sociey’s initial season as being very am- 
bitious of purpose. In offering such well 
known music as “Carmen,” its accus- 
tomed spirit, dash of tempi and 
rhythmic pulsation must be carefully 
adhered to, which, alas! was a departure 
that took away some of the enjoyment of 
the general effectiveness of the presen- 
tation as a whole. The slowness of move- 
ment at times produced a dullness that 
bordered on amateurish musical delivery. 
When the audience recalled the brilliance 
of the several past performances of these 
singers, the sluggishness of action, 
roughness of ensemble, crude stage pos- 
tures laid bare the fact that only through 
such schooling as is gained through the 
performances of the society will there 
be acquired that ease and confidence, the 
substance of experience and routine that 
will enable this choral body to meet its 
tasks with a steady advance of style and 
expression. 

It was an eleventh hour change that 
cast Mr. Sheehan as guest artist, sub- 
stituting for Ernest Davis, who had been 
advertised to appear as Don. Jose. The 
local public has long been familiar with 
the brilliant performance that Mr. Shee- 
han always gives to the part of the Cor- 
poral of the Dragoons and last night he 
sang with his usual convincing style. 
Anna G. Baugher, as Carmen, added a 
new distinction to ker reputation as a 
local singer with the presentation of 
this réle. Its demands were met with 
vocal skill, and pleasure was given to the 
eye as well through vivacity and pic- 
turesque charm. Richard Bond sang 
the Escamillo part with freshness of 
tone and imposing style. John F. Os- 
bourne was at his ease as the Captain 
of the Dragoons. Micaela as presented 
by Emily Diver Evans was indeed com- 
mendable; Frasquita and Mercedes were 
Margarethe Melamet and Margaret 
Bond. J. C. Turner, Brison Tucker and 
Jean Peters sang the male réles with 
care. The “Ragamuffin” chorus was 
made up of members of the boys’ choirs 
from Pro-Cathedral and St. David’s 
churches who had been drilled by John 
P. Tingle. With the interpolated dances, 
in the tavern scene, Louisa Shafer and 
Rhoda Connelly made enlivening action 
that invited professional comparison. 
The costumes of Carmen and other prin- 
cipals were designed by Howard McAl- 
lister and Roderick McRae. The per- 
formance was under the stage manage- 
ment of John G. Baling and the orches- 
tra was under the leadership of Edward 
Cupero. Roman Steiner is the assistant 
director of the society and John F. Os- 
bourne is its business manager. “Car- 
men” will be repeated on Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 4, with the same principal 
singers. “Hinsel and Gretel” is sched- 
uled for Dec. 28 and 30 and “Lohengrin,” 
with Morgan Kingston as guest on April 
25 and 27. F. C. B. 





San Diego Club’s First Concert Finds 
Theater Too Small for Throng 


SAN DiEGO, CAL., Nov. 3.—The first 
concert of the series‘ offered by the 
Amphion Club was given by Ben 
Moiseiwitsch, pianist, at the Spreckles 
Theater, playing a program containing 
many numbers rarely heard here. The 
club, which only last year moved to the 
Spreckles Theater, has already out- 
grown its quarters there, several hun- 
dred having been placed on the waiting 
list. W. F. R. 





MUSICAL AVALANCHE 
LANDS ON DETROIT 


Gabrilowitsch’s Forces Begin 

Biggest Season—Garrison 

Sings Song in German 

DETROIT, Nov. 6.—Before an audience 
which .taxed Orchestra Hall to the 
utmost, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the De- 
troit Symphony made their season’s dé- 
buts on Friday evening, Oct. 22. These 
occasions are always smart socially as 
well as musically and this one was espe- 
cially so, as the orchestra has been en- 
larged to 100 men. The reconstructed 
orchestra proved an instrument of ex- 
ceptionally fine calibre which needs only 
the mellowing of time to give it buoy- 
ancy and flexibility. 

A marked interest was evinced in the 
first local production of Hofmann’s “The 
Haunted Castle” and Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
was given hearty applause at its close. 
The work impressed even those who de- 


cry the modern school. The soloist was 
Mabel Garrison, whose reception rivalled 
that accorded Mr. Gabrilowitsch. She 
offered a Mozart Recitative and Rondo, 
“Mia Speranza Adorata,”’ and a group 
of songs, which included the Queen’s 
Song from “Le Coq d’Or” and two songs 
orchestrated by George Siemonn, Rubin- 
stein’s “Dream,” the first words of Ger- 
man sung on a Detroit stage in many 
months, and the “Little Fish’s Song,” by 
Arensky. 

It is doubtful whether the Detroit 
season will afford any more sumptuous 
musical treat than that staged by the 
Devoe Company at Arcadia Auditorium, 
on the evéning of Oct. 26. The vehicle 
was “Samson and Delilah” (in concert 
form) and it was performed by Mme. 
Matzenauer, Paul Althouse, Fred Pat- 
ton, several local soloists, a chorus of 
300 voices and fifty pieces of the De- 
troit Symphony, all under the direction 
of William Howland. The visiting solo- 
ists all rose to stupendous heights. Wil- 
liam G. Lerchen, interpretated the réle 
of Abimelech, sustaining his reputation 
as one of Detroit’s best church singers, 
and George Becker, Thomas C. Muir and 
Dr. Frederick T. Munson sang small 
roles. The Detroit Choral Society sang 
extremely well, and, as one would expect 
of a chorus under Mr. Howland’s direc- 
tion, showed marked improvement since 
last year. Mr. Howland has produced 
unusually gratifying results with a cho- 
rus of such proportions and was the 
recipient of much congratulatory ap- 
plause. The orchestra played well but 
with a tendency to submerge the chorus 
and soloists which, at times, quite oblite- 
rated some of the most beautiful por- 
tions of the score. 

The annual season of the San Carlo 
Opera Company opened on Sunday eve- 
ning, Oct. 24, with a production of 
“Tosca.” The Gallo forces have given 
nine performances this week and each 
one has drawn a capacity audience in a 
theater that is by no means the smallest 
in town. 

The operas have elicited high praise 
and, as usual, the chorus has been par- 
ticularly lauded. The week provided 
two veritable sensations in the débuts of 
Alice Gentle and Vincente Ballester. 

M. McD. 








Reuter’s New York Program 


On the evening of Nov. 18, Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, will play an interesting 
and unique program at his fourth Aeo- 
lian Hall recital, consisting of Chopin; a 
novelty; Dohnanyi’s “Winterreigen” and 
two groups containing twelve of the 
rarely heard later piano pieces, and In- 
termezzi of Brahms. Much laudatory 
comment has been bestowed upon Mr. 
Reuter’s interpretation of Brahms’s mu- 
sic, from the time of his début with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Hamburg, 
the birthplace of the great master, when 
he played the Concerto, opus 15. 
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Six of this set of Bryce- 


Some More 
son Treharne’s “Twelve 


Old English 


Songs of Settings of Old English 
Treharne Words” (Composers’ 
Music Corporation) 


have already been considered in these 
columns, and the second-half of the 
series is on a level with the first as far 
as genuine musical interest and charm 
are concerned. The “Old English Words” 
have been, in the case of these delightful 
songs, a very fecund means of inspira- 
tion. Unquestionably they have sug- 
gested most delightful themal and de- 
velopment view-points; they have made 
for originality in conception, and, in 
most cases, their underlying human note 
has motived a direct and expressive lyric- 
ism. In “Gentle Birdeen” (for high 
voice), we have an early eighteenth-cen- 
tury Irish love-poem by O’Carolan which 
Moore could not have bettered, and ex- 
quisitely set to a 
_ melody whose folk- 
song quality rings 
true. “Hymen,” by 
Edmund _ Spencer, 
is descriptive, all 
bells, pipes, and 
tabors, contagious 
in its merry opti- 
_mism; while “You 
' Meaner' Beauties 
of the Night,” by 
Sir Henry Wotton, 
is one of those ex- 





pressive, _beauti- 
fully modulated 
love-songs which 
Treharne writes 


with such convic- 
tion, finding a rich 
harmonic web for 
a lovely melody. “Love Is a Sickness” 
(Samuel Daniels), is an effective melody- 
idea carried out in a species of country- 
dance rhythm; and “Dildido” (Robert 
Greene), is a burlesque amatory ballad 
whose text humor is brought out by deft 
touches in the accompaniment, as Pp. 6, 
7, in the sober extension of the accom- 
panimental line into 6/2 time. “The 
Merry Beggars,” a “road” song of an 
older order, by Richard Brome, jolly and 
spirited, with a good lilt and swing, 
makes an excellent concluding number 
for the group. The “Twelve Settings” 
would seem to be worth adding to any- 
one’s library of song. 
a a * 


More Songs Loraine Wyman and 
From the Land Howard Brockway give 
of Daniel Boone us more of those fine old 

ballads and traditional 
songs which survive from the pioneer 
days of “Old Kaintuck” in their new 
book of “Twenty Kentucky Mountain 
Songs” (Oliver Ditson Co.) The com- 
pilers may justly claim that there is a 
unique and individual quality about these 
American folk-songs, handed down 
orally for generations, and that they are 
the strong and enduring link which binds 
the mountain-folk to the past, and helps 
keep them what their forefathers were, 
a simple people of the soil, in a land of 
sophistication and progress. The effort 
has been successfully made to keep the 
characteristic charm inherent in tradi- 
tional melody, and none of the tunes 
have been remodelled. Yet, while Mr. 
Brockway’s lovely harmonizations do 
no violence to the primitive melodic lines, 
they probably enable us to enjoy the 
songs more a we would if we heard 
them in their primal simplicity, as sung 
in the homes of the mountaineers. 

Miss Wyman declares that with but 
few exceptions the origin of each song 
may be traced to an English, Scottish 
or Irish source, and that the text has 
been changed in only a few instances, 
where memory failed to record words, 
lines or stanzas needed to complete a 
version. Where there is so much that 
is admirable it is hard to express pre- 
ference: whether for “An Inconstant 


Bryceson Treharne 





Lover,” a spirited song from Harlan 
County, such jolly ditties as ‘“Noah’s 
Ark” (Knott County) and “Sporting 
Bachelors” (Letcher County), or the 
gloomy “Fanny Blair.” In their various 
moods and inflections, these mountain 
songs all ring true, and they increase by 
just so much the valuable contribution 
their compilers have already made to 
American folk-song. No one susceptible 
to the appeal of genuinely beautiful folk- 
melody can fail to appreciate them. 
* * * 


All that glitters is not 
gold, nor is all that is 
Russian necessarily Red. 
However, receiving a “Chant Slave,” for 
’cello (or violin) and piano by N. Kar- 
jinsky, and a Valse for violin and piano 
by M. Rogowski (J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) 
we had looked for something a trifle 
more radical. The “Chant Slave” is 
harmless and somewhat amateurish even 
for a ’cello piece written in the first 
position.. The Valse is a pleasing little 
trifle, too conservative to have been 
penned by a follower of Lenine. 

* * *” 


Five To make the easy 
Grant-Schaefer violin piece playable and 


Untainted by 
Bolshevism! 


Pieces for attractive is something 
the Violin which G. Grant- 
Schaefer evidently 


knows. Pleasantly suggestive titles: 
“Among the Heather,” “Rococo,” “Gipsy 
Life,” “Elfin Mazurka” and “Twilight” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) are made mu- 
sically vivid by means of good, singing 
string melodies, and _ well-harmonized 
piano accompaniments. All five num- 
bers play nicely, and “Rococo” and “‘Twi- 
light” seem to be especially ag 


* * * 


Deems Taylor “Traditional Airs” (J. 
Surpasses Fischer & Bro.) is the 
Himself title assigned them by 


Deems Taylor,. who has 
given himself the task of freely tran- 
scribing, harmonizing and making the 
English versions of eleven tunes, which 
have their being in France, Belgium, 
Scotland and England. No enthusiast 
over folklore can afford to miss these 
superb productions. They are _ that, 
every inch of them. Often have we 
praised Mr. Taylor in this column, but 
never has he deserved it more than for 
what he has done with this set of songs 
for solo voice and piano. We refuse to 
call such piano parts “accompaniments!” 

Some of these melodies Mr. Taylor 
transcribed first for women’s voices for 
the Schumann Club of New York and 
in many cases he has retained his setting 
Photo by Illustrated News jn the solo  ver- 
sions. Again, there 
are those where he 
has changed the 
key of the song in 
the solo setting 
and altered the 
piano part as well. 
The French tunes 
are “La Bele Yo- 
lans,” an old 12th 
century item, “Je 
Suis Trop Jeu- 
nette,” from the 
14th century; the 
Belgian ones “La 
Sieste,” “L’Aban- 
_  Deems Taylor — donnie,” a melody 
in a thousand, and “La Vie Rustique.” 
From Scotland the jolly “Rantin,’ Rovin’ 
Robin” has been wonderfully dressed and 
“Ae Fond Kiss” made into an art-song 
of glowing beauty. “Hame, Hame, 
Hame” with its resolute and sturdy 
physiognomy is presented as only a man 
who is steeped as Mr. Taylor is in the 
characteristics of the folkmusic of many 
nations, could set it. The Essex tune 
“May Day Carol,” whch although pub- 
lished but a short time is already widely 
sung and is perhaps the favorite of the 
set, is a gem; the piano part is a marvel 
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of spontaneous inspiration. Pleasant, 
too, is “Twenty Eighteen,” from Nor- 
folk. However we may admire the 
others, the final one “The Loyal Lover,” 
a Devonshire melody, is musically the 
most interesting of all. The treatment 
that Mr. Taylor has accorded this melody 
is so magical in its bringing out the 
sincere thought of the text that they 
might have been born together, that is, 
of course, if folksongs were brought into 
the world harmonized, which we know is 
not the case. Let the serious musician 
look at this song carefully and he will 
soon agree with us that Mr. Taylor is 
one of the few men in America to-day, 
who has the ability to write with a vital 
quality and at the same time a:sincerity 
that is affecting. He calls this set of 
“Traditional Airs” his Opus 15 and with 
justice; for they are as important as any 
music he has written and we know none 
of his original songs, except perchance 
his “Time Enough,” that is finer than 
what he has done for and with these 
eleven melodies of France, Belgium, 
Scotland and England. 
* aK * 


From the days of the 
founding of the Wa Wan 
Press in Newton Centre, 
Mass., to the present is a long time and 
one in which Mr. American Composer 
has progressed mightily. Let it be re- 
membered that it was Arthur Farwell, 
himself a composer of talent, who, back 
in the days when it was a difficult thing 
to have a serious artsong accepted by 
our regular publishing houses, founded 
the Wa Wan Press, and made it pos- 
sible for many a fine American composer 
to have his music appear in print. 

Mr. Farwell’s activity as critic and 
special writer on MUSICAL AMERICA is 
also now past history; his time these 
days is devoted to other things out in 
California, where he has made his home. 
But he has not forsaken composition and 
in his new songs 
reveals more of his 
splendid talent. 
“Love’s Cathe- 
dral,” “The Wild 
Flower’s Song” 
and “Cold on the 
Plantation” (John 
Church Co.) are 
the titles of three 
that have recently 
been issued. The 
first two are 
strictly art-songs 
of a very high 
type, the former a 
setting of a poem 
by James Grun, 
the second a Blake piece. Mr. Farwell 
has not to our knowledge written with 
finer quality in any of his songs than he 
has in “Love’s Cathedral,” a song that 
places him among the best art-songs 
writers in America. There is an affi- 
nity with the Blake spirit in his setting 
of “The Wild Flower’s Song”; a beauti- 
ful simplicity that is fetching pervades 
it. Both songs are for a medium voice. 

The third song, “Cold on the Planta- 
tion” is a Frank L. Stanton poem set 
with true Southern feeling and has a 
melodic charm that is most distinct. It 
is for a low voice. In it there is a sug- 
gestion of the popular note, handled 
with great skill by a serious musician. 
There is a dedication to Kitty Cheatham. 
ok * oo 


Joan Manen’s Little known in this 
Violin Concerto country as a composer 
and Two of Joan Manen, the Span- 
His Shorter ish violinist, who visits 
Violin Pieces America for the first 

_time this autumn, is 


Farwell Songs 





Arthur Farwell 


seriously considered abroad -as a com- 


poser, quite as much as he is prized as a 
great violinist. A number of his violin 
works have come to us to introduce him, 
as it were, before he arrives himself. 
For violin with piano accompaniment we 
are impressed with his Chanson and 
Etude (Universal Edition), the first an 
expressive and tender lyrical utterance, 
the second a virtuoso number of remark- 
able ingenuity. Those who have prac- 
tised ten hours per day on Paganini’s 
“Moto Perpetuo” may now begin all over 
again with Sefior Manen’s Etude. It is 
far more taxing,—and not a bit shorter. 
Dexterity and endurance are required to 
perform it. The piano parts of both 
pieces are superbly wrought. For their 
composer has been a modernist for 
years. 

There is his Violin Concerto in E 
Minor (Universal Edition) which is be- 
fore us, with the orchestral part reduced 
for piano by Dr. Otto Neitzel. Three 





big movements make up this wo) 
an opening Allegro in E Minor, 4 
an Andante sostenuto in G Sharp Mi;., 
and a last movement, Allegro, 
Minor, 6/8 ending in E MM: 
There is no space here to analyze 
work, nor would it be of value, for S, 
Manen may play it here with one of 
orchestras; then will its beauties be 
vealed! But we may say about it 
no modern violin concerto—and this 

is modern to the core!—, has grip 
us, as has the Manen. It is a syyp-. 
phonic utterance, in which the compo-«r 
has been able to write beautiful mu 
full of individual matters and at ii. 
same time write a work for the 0 
violin that is not only grateful but ; 
cinating through the employment of 
that a great violinist like himself 
command on the instrument. 


* * * 


Little new music 
been published in 
Writes last few years that has 
Classic Ai won so many admires 

eee as has the set of 
“Twenty-four Airs in the Old Style” jy 
Stefano Donaudy (G. Ricordi & Co.) |t 
we mistake not they were put forwa)\ 
in America by the New York branch of 
the great Italian publishing firm last 
fall and were soon after found on pro- 
grams of our leading concert artis's. 
Discerning singers saw that they could 
place them with the old Italian pieces 
of Scarlatti, Legrenzi, Caldara, et al. in 
the opening group of a recital program. 
For at last a composer had appeared, 
who was able to write consistently in the 
old style, one who did not write nine- 
tenths of his song in the antique manner 
and spoil it all by voicing the other 
tenth in harmonies of 1920, as so many 
have done. 

Mr. Donaudy, a 
Sicilian, born in 
Palermo, is a com- 
paratively young 
man, now in his 
forty-first year. 
He has put to his 
credit two operas, 
including “Theo- 
dor K6rner” and 
“Sperduti ne! 
buio.” We will re- 
member him, we 
are certain, for his 
remarkable con- 
tribution to the 
vocal literature, 
; for these twenty- 
four airs are worthy of the greatest ai- 
miration. They have been published in 
sheet music form, and also in two 
albums, each containing twelve pieces. 

The airs are cast in the various types 
of Italian song, canzonetta, villanella, 
madrigale, ballatella, aria, canzone, 
arietta, frottola, maggiolata,—all done 
with a perfection of detail that is wholly 
admirable. Mr. Donaudy has been able 
to call up not only the surface style of 
the Italian masters of a golden epoch, 
but he has found a melodic fullness, a 
freshness and a spontaneity to clothe 
the lovely poems that is so rare in these 
days of harmonic complexity. The type 
of vocal writing that he has done is of 
the highest value to singers, who can 
employ these pieces exactly as they 
would a composition in the famous oli 
Italian anthologies, those anthologies 
from which the first groups of recital 
programs are so often made. 

‘The accompaniments are wrought 
with a finish and a musicianly under- 
standing that stamps their composer 4 
musician of fine purpose and true tech 
nical accomplishment. It is impossible 
here to speak of all the twenty-four 
numbers. But we must call attention to 
a few. Among them are the delightfu! 
“Quelle labbra non son rose,” as pretty « 
bit in A Major, Allegro con brio, com 
mon time, as one would desire; the “Ah, 
mai non Cessate” for a florid voice an‘ 
the innocent “Date Abbiento al mio Do 
lore,” a melody of beauty in G Major. 
%, Andante calmo. These are in th 
first book. In it is also a ballatell: 
“Amor s’apprende,” a skilfully manage: 
canon for two voices, in the octave. 

The second book contains the gem 0! 
the whole series, “O Del Mio Amato 
Ben,” one of the loveliest melodies w: 
know, worthy of the great Mozart. TT: 
hear John McCormack sing this, as h 
did so often last season, with the tru: 
bel canto, is an unforgettable experience 
Into it the composer has breathed th: 
very essence of classical Italian song. 0! 
the highest rank is “Quando ti rivedro”’ 
a Largo in B Minor, common time, tha‘ 
recalls the inspired melody of Gluck in 
his best moments. Other excellent num- 
bers in the volume are “Freschi luoghi, 
prati aulenti” and the “Vaghissima 
Sembianza,” another melodic utterance 
of rare sustained charm. A. W. K. 


A Contempo- 
rary Italian 
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Composer’s Inspirational Moments Are Hallowed, 





_ 





Pianist, Discussing the Mysteries of Musical Creations, Be- 
lieves Instinct Must Reign Supreme—Development Should 
Be as Close to Original Conception as Possible—Descrip- 
tive and Non-Descriptive Music—Groupings of Unusual 
Instruments to Enrich the Texture 








By HARRIETTE BROWER 


C= an enthusiastic amateur: “It’s 
’ a perfect mystery to me how the 
musician composes music. The -word— 
to compose, or put together—means that 
he assembles a mass of cabalistic signs 
which, when translated into tones, will 
express his musical ideas. And the tones! 
How can anything so wonderful as a 
symphony or sonata be made from seven 
notes and their various repetitions? 
Then the thoughts and emotions which 
the composer felt when he wrote, and the 
hearer pictures to himself as he listens 
—how can they be explained? The 
whole subject is more than a mystery to 
me; it is positively supernatural.” 

It is a cause of wonderment to the un- 
initiated as to how a musical composition 
is accomplished. Accounts are available 
which throw some light on the manner 
in which great composers worked. Each 
had a different method. With the pro- 
lifie Schubert, musical ideas flowed in a 
continuous stream, so fast that he had 
some labor to write them quickly enough 
before they escaped. Many of his finest 
songs sprang complete into being, and 
were scarcely corrected at all after being 
jotted down. With Mozart the stream of 
musical ideas was equally abundant. He 
was always composing mentally and 
could retain a long and complicated score 
in mind for a length of time before put- 
ting it on paper, as for example, the 
famous Overture to “Don Giovanni.” 
That feat was indeed a musical marvel. 
Beethoven did not always write under 
such inspirational stress, according to all 
accounts, but composed carefully, mak- 
ing constant changes, improvements, 
additions. 

Since it is beyond our power to put 
questions to the older masters, we have 
the opportunity to inquire of the present- 


day masters to give some sort of solu- 
tion to these little-regarded problems. 
Can they lift the veil of mystery ever 
so little, which enshrouds the process of 
musical composition, this act might win 
for the musical composer more consider- 
ation and regard. For we are too prone 
to think more of the composition than of 
the creator of that composition. It is 
time we gave more attention to him. 
The world at times acclaims the com- 
poser, it is true, but he may need more 
than that. Consideration, support, en- 
couragement may be more necessary to 
the composer than occasional applause. 
And we could so easily give him all these! 

If all creators of music will be as con- 
siderate as Percy Grainger, it may be 
possible to obtain light on this elusive 
subject. He seemed ready, when ques- 
tioned, to give some idea of his manner 
of working, remarking, however, that no 
two composers would follow the same 
lines. 

“To the popular mind,” he began, “the 
act of composition is indeed a mystery. 
How can it be otherwise? The fact that 
it is possible to work out a complicated 
score mentally, to arrange or change it 
if necessary, without putting it at once 
on paper, appears uncannily impossible. 
But this is the way I often work; though 
if I write down a theme or phrase which 
I feel came through inspirational im- 
pulse I would seldom alter it. 

“Anyone who does much musical writ- 
ing is likely to have musical thoughts 
uppermost in his mind most of the time. 
It is so with me. In creative work we 
continually use ideas, chords, phrases, 
which others have employed before us, 
or which have been used at all times; 
only we express them according to our 
particular idiosyncrasies, or combine 
them in anew manner. Just as in speak- 
ing we use many words, phrases or ex- 
pressions we have often heard or read. 
We use—it may be unconsciously— 
snatches of themes which others or we 
ourselves: have created. There is no 
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reason why we should strive to avoid 
this since, as Ruskin so truly said, ‘Orig- 
inality is genuineness, not newness.’ 

“To the amateur’s question, ‘How does 
the composer conceive an idea in tones?’ 
it might be answered: 


Description in Music 

“By his musical imagination being set 
in motion. If you say to an ordinarily 
imaginative man: ‘In the spring the 
slopes of Greenland are covered with in- 
numerable wild flowers,’ he sees, in his 
mind’s eye, a country partly snowclad 
and on the lower slopes brilliantly col- 
ored stretches of wild flowers. He sees 
this in his mind’s eye, in his imagination. 
If you say to a musician, ‘I heard six 
pipers piping in a small room,’ he at 
once, in his mind’s ear, pictures to him- 
self the clanging of the pipes and the 
little room bursting with the intense 
sound. He hears that in his mind’s ear, in 
his imagination. Say to a composer the 
words ‘Oriental music,’ and his musical 
imagination immediately conjures up his 
personal idea of Oriental music. This 
idea he could write down on paper, by 
reason of his familiarity with notation, 
and it would be a composition of his own, 
in Oriental style. Say to an imaginative 
man, like Saint-Saéns, the words, ‘Danse 
Macabre,’ and his musical imagination 
conjures up a music that is a fitting ac- 
companiment to a skeleton’s dance. If 
he note this down he has the inventive 
nucleus to a danse macabre, 

“If a composer reads in Milton the 
lines: 

“‘That we on earth, with undiscording 
voice, 

May rightly answer that melodious 

noise,’ 

it is easy for him to hear, in his mind’s 
ear, in his imagination, strains of choral 
music suitable to express humanity’s cos- 
mic answer to the choirs of the celestial 
hosts. And it is more or less easy to 
note down on paper what he hears in his 
mind’s ear. 

“The above instances are all cases of 
descriptive music. Nondescriptive music 
is conjured up in the composer’s imagina- 
tion by purely musical suggestions, such 
as the thought, ‘I wish I could express 
in music something analogous to Walt 
Whitman’s spiritual expressiveness’; or 
‘I wish I could evolve a style as genu- 
inely polyphonic as Bach’s.’ Sometimes 
the composer may suddenly hear, in his 
imagination, a complete music, a message 
as it were from another world—a gift 
from the beyond. This is my own most 
frequent experience: the sudden hearing, 
inside my head of music that seems from 
within, and which I accept, with the 
reverence I always accord all inspira- 
tional manifestation, toward which my 
sole duty is to record it on paper, pre- 
serving its characteristics as faithfully 
as possible during the process of nota- 
tion. 

Mystery of Musical Gestation 

“Thus to the composer, no less than 
to the non-composing amateur, the ac- 
tual musical gestation 1s a mysterious 











matter. We can submit to inspiration, 
can obtain results from it, without com- 
prehending it, just as we can turn on 
light by an electric button without under- 
standing electricity. 

“IT consider musical composition a 
habit, just as conversation is a habit. I 
have met up-countrymen in Australia 
who hardly have the habit of conversa- 
tion. They will sit together during a 
meal and scarcely speak a word. Just so 
there are folk to whom the self-expres- 
sion of musical speech is not a necessity, 
while~there are others who become de- 
pressed if they remain long without com- 
posing. 

“When we are talking we are seldom 
creating words or phrases. Instead we 
are using words and forms already 
shaped, but are using them for our own 
feelings and ideas. In dealing with these 
habits and forms we may alter them to 
suit our needs, our own instincts. But 
however much we alter, we should re- 
member we are dealing with a heritage 
of past ages, past composers. Art is 
mainly conservatism and a memory of 
what has been said and felt by others, 
tinted by our own reactions to these past 
expressions and feelings. 

“A gifted composer is one having 
within him a great residue of past music 


_and a great understanding of and feel- 


ing for what is expressed in such past 
music. His is the creative heritage of 
the past, yet at the same time he is for- 
ever breaking the traditions of the past, 
altering the formal habits of the past to 
suit the feelings and tastes of his day 
and of his personality. Thus each com- 
poser builds up his own habits of form, 
and I believe all composers are striving 
in the direction of greater artistic free- 
dom, greater naturalness, more formless- 
ness, a more discordant conception of 
harmony. 

“My own particular sphere of libera- 
tion has been in the widening of the 
possibilities of beatless music, music in 
which there is no regular duration of 
beats at all, as well as in irregularly 
barred music, that is music in which a 
regularity of beat remains, but with ir- 
regular groupings of such beats. 


Grouping Unusual Instruments 


“IT am especially interested in unusual 
grouping of instruments for small bodies 
of players. The old masters, Haydn, Mo- 
zart and Beethoven, produced the string 
quartet, and the great classicists have 
left us a rich heritage of these works. 
They were the expression of an epoch 
of four-part harmony. But at present 
the moderns think in terms of larger 
chords and fuller harmonies than four- 
part writing. The day of composing in 
four parts has passed. The age demands 
a more complex expression. A string 
quartet may be combined with a small 
reed organ, with piano, with guitars, 
wind instruments, or a quartet of voices, 
with good effect. For certain types of 
ideas, it is my ideal to blend all the vari- 
ous parts in one continuous stream of 
tone, where no one part predominates 
over the others. This is what I aim at 
in much of my work. 

“It seldom interests me to write for a 
solo instrument, or for voice with a mere 
accompaniment. I have been urged to 
set favorite poems to music, and to com- 
pose a piano concerto, but have always 
refused. With my knowledge of the 
piano and its literature it might be pos- 
sible to win success in this direction had 
I chosen to attempt the task. 

“We hear so much about color in 
music, especially in modern music. In a 
certain sense I want to get away from 
this idea. I do not seek for color so 
much as for texture; the latter has to do 
with chord formations and interweaving 
of harmonies, the former with the timbre 
of the tones employed. In the effort to 
produce heightened and bizarre effects 
with tone, the texture is often indiffer- 
ent, thin or of poor quality. My ideal is 
to strive for more even or drab effects 
in tone, with greater finish and expres- 
siveness of texture. This is what one 
finds in the music of Bach and in the 
poetry of Walt Whitman. 

“The subject of combining different in- 
struments is an absorbing one to the 
composer. What sounds to put together 
to create the effects he has in mind is a 
constant study. In my army work with 
military bands I made many experiments 
and discoveries which have been of great 
assistance in my work of composition. 
What a master was Richard Wagner in 
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orchestral coloring! No one has ever 
approached him in the matter of subtle 
blends of instrumental color. With him 
as with Bach, his knowledge of the blend- 
ing of timbres is used to produce neu- 
tral-colored massed sonorities, in which 
the expressiveness transcends the im- 
pression of colorfulness. Wagner’s or- 
chestra often gives the impression of the 
beating of a human heart, or of a breath- 
ing, throbbing human body, voicing itself 
in sound rather than making us con- 
scious of the actual tonai colors em- 
ployed. ! 

“My experiments in so-called color are 
mainly in acquiring sufficient skill in the 
handling of timbres to blend my colors 
so as to produce comparatively neutral 
or colorless impressions. This is my 
ideal, because I feel the relation of inter- 
vals to be more deeply expressive in 
music than effects of timbre, however 
beautiful. For me it is the notes that 
count most, and I wish in my composi- 
tions to lay all emphasis on interval re- 
lation and as little as possible on timbre 
effects, since color effects take the lis- 
tener’s attention away from the notes, 
which to me are a matter of supreme 
importance in musical composition. In 
much of Bach’s scoring we get neutral 
blends which I consider are idea} in the 
way they focus the listener’s attention 
upon intervalic relationship. Take the 
marvelous first chorus of the ‘Matthew 
Passion.’ A rich mass of color-effect-less 
sound streams past our ears, in which we 
hear the component parts of harmonies 
and the movement of polyphonic parts 
with great clarity and telling emphasis. 


Antidote in Primitive Art 


“Folk music interests me _ intensely, 
and all my life I hope to continue col- 
lecting and arranging pirmitive music 
of various kinds. But I am by no means 
more interested in folk music than in art 
music. My personal tastes run em- 
phatically to the more subtle, ornate, 
complex and polyphonic style of musical 
speech that we find in Bach, Wagner, 
Strauss, Delius, Cyril Scott, Grieg, 
Schénberg and so on. Of my own works, 
my favorites are such polyphonic and or- 
nate types as Marching Song of Democ- 
racy, Hillsong, The Warriors, and 
Pastoral, from Suite In a Nutshell. To 
all this modern endeavor and progres- 
siveness I find a delightful antidote in 
primitive folk music. And I turn to the 
flower-like melodiousness of such archaic 


music for the same sort of holiday as 
the city man finds in the depths of na- 
ture, or that old folks find in the society 
of children. 

“With regard to methods of composi- 
tion, my idea is to let instinct reign su- 
preme, to check all instinctively musical 
impulses as little as possible, and to re- 
gard all truly inspirational moments as 
hallowed and unalterable. By this I 
mean to leave unaltered and uncriticized 
whatever has been created in moments 
of strong creative impulse. The moment 
of inspiration is one of deep mysterious- 
ness. The urge to express comes over 
the composer with an almost violent 
sway. This urge, this sway, I regard as 
the most holy, the most solemn element 
in composition. All questions of develop- 
ment and working out I look upon as a 
matter for the most careful labor. The 
object is to get as close to the original 
mood of inspiration in every detail, to 
avoid impertinent habits of work creep- 
ing in during the composer’s uninspired 
moments of labor. 

“In the moment of inspiration it is 
often comparatively easy to realize an 
ideal of expression—a natural, a personal 
expression. But afterward, during all 
the working out, scoring, piecing together 
involved in any but the very shortest 
forms, there is danger of forgetting the 
original inspired mood and its require- 
ments. To my mind, the object of the 
composer’s most strenuous work is to in- 
sist with himself that he concentrate, at 
all working moments, upon as complete a 
memory as possible of his original mo- 
ment of inspiration, in order to shape all 
his labors to suit the hue of that. in- 
spired moment and its necessities.” 

(All rights reserved) 





Nellie and Sara Kouns in London Recital 
Début 


Nellie and Sara Kouns, the two so- 
pranos, who have been heard before in 
London under other auspices, made their 
first appearance there in recital at Wig- 
more Hall, on Nov. 5. They sail for 
New York late in December and are an- 
nounced for an Aeolian Hall recital in 
February by their manager, Daniel 
Mayer. Following this appearance they 
will tour the Middle West and will appear 
in the principal cities in Kansas, their 
native state. 





Mrs. Bready Opens Her Season 


Mrs. George Lee Bready, whose opera- 
recitals are well-known, left her summer 
home at New Rochelle, N. Y., on Nov. 1, 
to open her winter studio in New York. 
Her season began in Montclair, N. J., on 
Oct. 22, when she appeared before the 
Woman’s Club. She will fill return en- 
gagements there on Jan. 7 and April 11. 
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Regard Music as a Profession 
Not Merely an “Accomplishment” 





HAT the importance of music is being 

felt vitally is proved by the attention 
given to it in newspapers which formerly 
were wont to overlook it entirely An 
example of the newly awakened interest 
in music is apparent in Jacksonville, 
Fla., for instance, where the following 


editorial was given conspicuous space in 
the Florida Times-Union. The article 
was written by George Hoyt Smith, one 
of the best known and most independent 
essayists and critics in that vicinity. 


Music as a Profession 


“There used to be a saying that ‘let a 
boy play the fiddle and he would always 
be out at the elbows.’ That was long 
ago, and would have then only applied 
to the rural districts. Nowadays music 
is regarded as one of the most essential 
of the professions, and while not yet 
among the most lucrative, it offers a de- 
cent living to the earnest student who is 
ready to provide of his talents and ambi- 
tion that which the public desires—and 
needs. Music can no longer be dismissed 
as trifling, or unnecessary. It is recog- 
nized by the highest authorities as one 
of the useful arts, assisting in the serv- 
ices of religion, measurably assisting in 
the indispensable work of the physician, 
contributing beyond calculation to the 
fine arts, of which it is a most prominent 
member, in the elevation of mind and the 
realization of beauty in nature and di- 
vinity. 

“Of late years music has been intro- 
duced as a feature of the school systems 
of the country. In this instance, how- 
ever, music is applied mainly as a cor- 
rective of the rough spots in the growing 
picture of childhood. Music as taught in 
the grammar schools serves to modify 
the voice too apt to pass the medium of 
understanding through overworking of 
young throats, to incur a liking for 
rhythm and appreciation of sweet sounds, 
rather than discordant ones. The chil- 
dren, then, perhaps undertake more seri- 
ous musical studies, under a master, and 
as the flowers of the field are each dif- 
ferent in some way from their neighbors, 
the music pupils gain or lose what they 
have made along the scale of harmony. 

“But of the thousand pupils beginning 
to take music lessons, and even among 
the hundreds that continue for years 
after the grammar school has been nassed, 
few appear to regard the study of music 
as a possible profession. The number 


— 


undertaking the work with a view to |ate; 
earning a living in that way is rem:rk. 
ably small. Music teachers will tell |}; 
of their scores or hundreds of pupils hajs 
a dozen only ever think of music as g 
profession. It is regarded chiefly as , 
diversion, and by some as an accomplish. 
ment—and too many young women «er. 
tainly abandon their piano or violin a‘ je; 
marriage, thinking perhaps that ‘accom. 
plishments’ are no longer necessary. 


Need of Professionals 


“It is of music as a profession, how- 
ever, that we began this argument, ind 
we have only the best interests of city 
and state in mind when adding the sug- 
gestion that there is room in Florida for 
hundreds of young, ambitious, talented 
musicians. Jacksonville has a number of 
fine musicians—but not nearly enouch. 
When some special occasion requires a 
call for instrumentalists and vocalists, 
the response is not near equal to the de. 
mand. Not only for special occasions, 
however, but for the regular needs of the 
city there is good demand for singers and 
performers on the many and varied or- 
chestral and band instruments. 

“There is no reason in the world why 
Jacksonville should not train and offer 
to the state the competent musicians she 
needs. We have splendid instructors in 
all branches of musical art; the conserva- 
tory that is to be established here wil] 
offer unusual opportunities, and besides 
this there are a dozen schools and studios 
that are splendidly conducted. Jackson- 
ville and Florida want more music and 
are amply able to compensate those who 
will supply the demand.” 





Margaret Romaine Sings in Denver, Col. 


DENVER, COL., Nov. 5.—Margaret Ro- 
maine, soprano, and Charles Lurvey, 
pianist, appeared for the first time in 
Denver Oct. 28, in the second concert of 
the Oberfelder subscription course. Miss 
Romaine made the rather curious choice 
of the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” as 
her opening number, in which she re- 
vealed a big, generous voice of agreeable 
timbre. Mr. Lurvey, in addition to ac- 
companiments, played several solo num- 
bers. The regular winter season of Sun- 
day afternoon organ recitals was inau- 
gurated on Oct. 24. The soloist was 
Minna Weinberg, a talented young Den- 
ver soprano, who is leaving for New 
York to continue her musical education 
under the patronage of a group of music 
patrons of this city. J.C. W. 
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Yae D. Miller Heads 
Vocal Department 


in Bethlehem School 
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Mae D. Miller, New York Vocal 
Teacher 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Nov. 1.—Mae D. 
Miller, New York and Allentown vocal 
teacher, has recently been appointed 


head of the vocal department of the West 
Side Conservatory of Music in Bethle- 
hem, where Edward Kunow is director 
and head of the piano department and 
J. Fred Wolle, head of the organ and 
theory departments. Mrs. Miller is still 
in charge of the vocal department of the 
Allentown Conservatory of Music of 
which Vermond Knauss is director and 
aside from her large private classes in 
Allentown, she devoted much of her time 
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to her crowded teaching schedule in New 
York, where she has already reopened 
her Carnegie Hall studio for the season. 
A series of-recitals are planned for the 
coming winter in which Mrs. Miller will 
present many singers from her various 
classes in concerts in New York, Allen- 
town and Bethlehem. 





SCOTTI IN ST. LOUIS 


Performances Offered—Ponselle 
in Benefit Concert 


St. Louis, Oct. 30.—Antonio Scotti 
brought his company of songbirds to St. 
Louis last Friday for a short stay of 
three performances at the Odeon, open- 
ing the engagement with a performance 
of “La Bohéme.” It was the consensus 
of opinion that never was there a better 
performance of this opera here. On Sat- 
urday afternoon the double bill was 
“L’Oracolo” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and that evening “Il Trovatore” was 
given before a fine house. The presen- 
tations were admirable. Elizabeth 
Cueny handled the local end for Mr. 
Scotti. 

For the third time in fifteen months 
Rosa Ponselle was heard here on 
Wednesday night at Mollah Temple as 
the leading attraction of the ball for the 
St. Louis Children’s Hospital. The diva 
was in excellent voice and was warmly 
greeted. She was ably accompanied by 
William Tyroler. 

Max Zach has arrived and commenced 
rehearsals for the coming winter, the 
first orchestral concert being on Nov. 7. 

H: W. Cc. 


DAMBOIS IN PITTSBURGH 
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’Cellist Plays His Own Accompaniment 
—Local Artists in Recital 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 2.—On Thursday 
night Maurice Dambois, the Belgian 
‘cellist, came and gave us a protean 
recital—that is, he played a dual role. 
First he played the accompaniment on 
the Duo-Art piano, and then he fur- 
nished the solo. It was a most com- 
pelling recital. A large audience greeted 
his efforts and encored him to an echo. 

Edward C. Harris, organist of Emory 
Methodist Church, gave a recital at the 
Mt. Zion Lutheran Church. He was as- 
sisted by Dora Bryan Moorehead, so- 
prano; Rose Leader Chislett, contralto; 
John B. Siefert, tenor, and George C. 
Wahl, baritone. 

The School of Music of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology announces an im- 
portant innovation. J. Vick O’Brien, 
dean of the Music School, has instituted 
a ‘vocal: department with Jean Seaman 
of Washington, Pa., as head. She comes 
well recommended, having the indorse- 
ment of Sembrich and a number of others 
of the illustrious great. The vocal de- 
partment opens on Wednesday of this 
week. It will be awaited with interest, 
as the music school already has a huge 
class, and just what the new depart- 
ment will do is something of a problem. 
Probably it will include the whole city. 

Carnegie Tech will be one chilly Con- 
cone this year. 





Martinelli Given Ovation in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Nov. 6.—Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
scored an ovation in concert at Orches- 
tra Hall Monday night with Kitty Beale, 
soprano. He sang his songs in robust, 
sincere artistic style, and added a num- 
ber of extras. His songs in English won 
especially warm applause. Miss Beale 
disclosed a light but pleasing voice, 
which she used with excellent skill, nota- 
bly in the exquisite Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“The Rose Enslaves the Nightingale.” 
Her enunciation was so distinct that 
every syllable was easily understood. 

F. W. 
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Franklin Cannon, Pianist 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 20.—A _ re- 
cent addition to the ranks of distin- 
guished musicians in this city is Frank- 
lin Cannon, the pianist, who will, haw- 
ever, continue his advanced classes in 
New York for two six-week periods an- 
nually, one in midsummer and one in 
midwinter. 

It is said that Mr. Cannon was so 
small as scarcely to have begun to talk 
when he was lifted onto the piano- 
stool for the first lesson he ever re- 
ceived—at two years old! He was the 
youngest of five children, each of whom 


played some musical instrument, and as 
a child he almost always fell asleep to 
the sound of classical choral numbers, 
sung by the older members of the 
family. Music has thus been more to 
him than the traditional second lan- 
guage; it was almost the first language 
of all. 

After studying in Chicago with Wil- 
liam Sherwood, he spent five years in 
Berlin and Vienna, where Fraulein 
Prentner and Leschetizky were his 
teachers. According to an article by 
Myra Nye in the Los Angeles Times, 
Mr. Cannon’s present ideal of piano style 
is the combination of the qualities gen- 
erally held to be characteristic of Les- 
chetizky and Godowsky. ., 

“If you can emulate but one of these 
two,” Mr. Cannon said in this interview, 
““Godowsky is much to be preferred. But 
the ideal toward which I am striving 
is a properly balanced combination of 
both methods, with the addition, in a 
vitalizing way, of personality and intel- 
ligence. As to Godowsky, his playing 
suggests to the hearer charming soft 
pastel tints of French blue and old pinks, 
but that might become monotonous in 
its serenity if emphasized continually. 

“On the other hand, Leschetizky sug- 
gests deep purples and violent greens. 
A little of that goes a long way. To 
bring out a soft pearly Godowsky phrase 
in all its astonishing beauty, so that it 
will make your audience breathe a pro- 
longed ‘A-a-ah!’ I know of no better 
means than to precede that passage with 
a bit played a la Leschetizky.” 





Lotta Madden in New York Concert 


Lotta Madden, soprano, scored as 
soloist with Arthur Hackett at the 
Globe concert, DeWitt Clinton Audi- 
torium, on Nov. 3. She has also been 
engaged for a recital as the MacDowell 
Club in January. Among her Western 
engagements she will be heard as soloist 
with the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, 
Apollo Club of Portland, Ore., and the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, Tacoma, Wash. 





Artists Illuminate Rhode Island 
Club Program 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 29 —Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, baritone, of this city, 
made an excellent impression at a con- 
cert held under the auspices of the Amer- 
icanization Committee. of the Rhode 
Island State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Fay’s Theater, Oct. 24. His 
pupil, Mrs. Arshog Margossian, soprano, 
also contributed numbers. Henri J. 
Faucher, Marie B. Faucher and the 
Faucher Orchestral Society furnished 


Local 





the program at the annual concert and 
ball for the benefit of Providence Vet- 
eran Firemen’s Association at the Elks’ 
auditorium, Oct. 25. A feature of the 
concert was Mr. Faucher’s solos. The 
Chaminade Club began its season at 
Churchill House Oct. 21, when a fine 
program was presented. A. P. 


HEAR F. MARION RALSTON 








Composer’s Recital Proves Her Valuable 
Addition to Pasadena Musicians 


PASADENA, CAL., Oct. 20.—A _ recent 
event of interest here was the concert 
given at the Eleanor Miller School of 


Expression and Music. The star of 
the occasion was F. Marion Ralston, 
composer-pianist. Miss Ralston was as- 
sisted by Ruth Markell, soprano, and 
Reginald Bland, violinist, in an interest- 
ing program of her own works. 

A large audience signified in hearty 
applause its gratification at the acquisi- 
tion of Miss Ralston as a member of the 
school’s faculty. Her music proved 
spontaneous in inspiration as well as 
sound of construction. The program in- 
cluded a Theme and Variations, from a 
Sonata in C Sharp Minor, and the 
Andante from a Sonata in E Flat Minor, 
as its largest and most noble numbers. 
Miss Ralston comes to Pasadena from 
the music faculty of Wellesley College. 





GIVE RECITAL IN NUTLEY 





Caryl Bensel and Walter Greene Present 
Interesting Program 

NUTLEY, N. J., Oct. 22.—A joint re- 

cital was given at Town Hall here on 

the evening of Oct. 20 by Caryl Bensel, 


soprano, of Nutley and New York, and 
Walter Greene, baritone, of New York. 
Both artists scored in the varied pro- 
gram, which for Miss Bensel ranged 
from a smooth presentation of the Han- 
del aria, “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me,” to modern French and Rus- 
sian songs by _ Szule, Staub, Rach- 
maninoff and Tchaikovsky. She also 
pleased with American songs by La- 
Forge, Aylward and Hageman. Mr. 
Greene, who was making his second ap- 
pearance here, again captivated his audi- 
ence with his beautiful voice and finished 
style. 

An interesting feature was two songs 
by Mrs. Ada Weigel Powers, the strongly 
contrasted “O Mistress Mine” and “E]- 
dorado.” Mr. Greene had the composer 
at the piano for these numbers. For 
the rest of his offerings he had the usual 
able assistance of Francis Moore as ac- 
companist, while Miss Bensel was well 
supported by Anne Tindale. 





Pennsylvanians Hear Henry F. Seibert 
in Two Organ Recitals 


READING, PA., Nov. 6.—Henry F. Sei- 
bert, organist of the Trinity Lutheran 
Church, was heard at the Trinity United 
Evangelical Church, Germantown, Pa., in 
an interesting program recently. Louis 
V. Geist, tenor, was the assisting artist. 
Mr. Seibert won further praise in his 
program given at the Emmanuel Luth- 
eran Church in Pottstown, Pa., Oct. 21. 
Amy J. Brumbach, contralto, was the 
soloist. 
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New Books— Viewed and Reviewed 








¢¢C1 TEEPLEJACK’’* is a book of Hune- 
ker and of Hunekerisms. 

It may make things easier for those 
of the Huneker cult—and their name is 
legion—who would like to say, if they 
could, as eloquent things about James 
Gibbons Huneker as that illustrious dab- 
bler in the Seven Arts has said about 
his own gods and half-gods—when not 
muck-raking them. For, in “Steeple- 
jack,” in his own Hunekeresque way, he 


has said them, himself, about himself. 
An autobiography, “Steeplejack” is be- 
gun with an apology for the frequency 
of the capital “I”. It bears, as its motto, 
the quotation from Walt Whitman, “I 
find no sweeter fat than sticks to my own 
bones.” The author confesses himself 
“a professional egotist,” and enjoys the 
confession. Also, he makes it lively 
reading. 

The reader of Huneker knows about 
what to expect whenever a new book 
appears bearing his magic name. He 
knows it will be a promenade of colorful 
and not always catalogued words. He 
knows there will be a procession of ce- 
lebrities, and also that there will be 
some listening at the keyhole and a 
liberal reiteration of chambermaid gos- 
sip. There will be signs of the stencil, 
too; though, to be sure, the stencil will 
be one of the author’s own cutting. If 
whole paragraphs, even pages, of 
“Steeplejack” come to the eye as old 
acquaintances—entirely aside from the 
circumstance that the text was published 
in a Philadelphia newspaper prior to its 
issuance in its present form—they are, 
for those who enjoy the pageantry of 
the Huneker style, well worth repeating. 

“Steeplejack” is in two volumes. Much 
of the first volume is devoted to the 
Philadelphia of Huneker’s youth and to 
family matters. The reader follows the 
gifted writer to Paris—after that, the 
Promenade! The author describes him- 
self—in contradistinction to President 
Wilson and his “single-track” mind—as 
having a “polyphonic mind.” 

Of criticism, he says: “It sounds 
magnanimous, but neither praise nor 
blame should be the goal of the critic. 
To spill his own soul, that should be 
his aim. Nothwithstanding the talk 
about objective criticism, no abstraction 
is thinkable. A critic relates his preju- 
dices, nothing more.” 

The book is full of musical personali- 
ties; also their family skeltons. — 





Willa Cather’s New Stories 


The somewhat John-Oliver-Hobbesian 
title of Willa Cather’s latest book, 
“Youth and the Bright Medusa,”+ is 
prejudicial and misleading, for the stories 
themselves, eight in number, are not 
frothy or over-passionate, nor does 
Youth yearn through the three-hundred 
pages, for the unwholesome vampire of 
the opposite sex, as might be supposed. 
Though not “musical,” an undercurrent 
of music runs through the collection, all 
save two being about musical people. 

The first story, “Coming, Aphrodite!” 
(another silly title), is the least good 
of the set and smacks of ’prentice work. 
The second story, however, entitled “The 
Diamond Mine,” is a gem about an opera 
singer named “Cressida Garnett.” One 
regrets that Miss Cather did not make 
an entire novel about this delightful per- 
son. It is a fine piece of characteriza- 
tion. The personalitw hv the way, rather 
smacks of Mme. Nordica, though it is 
hardly a portrait. Two stories, “A Gold 
Slipper” and “Scandal” are redolent of 
a present prima-donna at the Metropoli- 
tan. both very readable sketches. 

“Paul’s Case,” which has only a vague 
suggestion of music, is not so good. It 
is a grim piece of realism about an un- 
attractive though unfortunate youth. 
he last sentence. however, is almost epic, 
in saying a volume in a few words. 
The last story, “A Death in the Desert,” 
is rood. 

Miss Cather has managed to impart 
a musical atmosnhere to the whole collec- 
tion, and it is interesting to try to iden- 
tify nersons and incidents that peep from 
the pages. Occasionally there is a re- 
grettable expression, as, for instance, 
when the Pittsburgh coal magnate eats 
“lunch” after an evening concert. One 


autobioeranhy. By 
New York; Charles 





* “Steenlejack.” an 
James Gibbons Huneker. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


+ “Youth and the Bright Medusa.” By 
Willa Cather. New York, Alfred Knopf. 





associates the word with a midday meal 
or something in a box (shoe-box) at a 
picnic. Perhaps, though, they do eat 
“lunch” late at night in Pittsburgh. 
One never knows. This, however, is an 
unimportant detail. The book is an in- 
teresting one and is highly recommended 
to anyone wanting an afternoon’s en- 
tertainment. 





For Amateur Conductors 


Amateur orchestra conductors, band- 
masters and others may turn with profit 
to “The Technic of the Baton,”* by Albert 
Stoessel. The author was instructor of 
Conducting at the A. E. F. Bandmasters’ 
and Musicians’ School, Chaumont, 
France, during the World War. There 
is an introduction by Walter Damrosch, 
in which the conductor of the New York 
Symphony Society declares that the book 
will be of great help to the earnest stu- 


' dent and takes occasion to deplore the 


“lack of routine and the ignorance of 
even the simplest rudiments of the art 
of ‘beating time’ among many of our 
conductors, organists and choir masters.” 

Mr. Stoessel states that, upon analysis, 
he finds that the conductor’s art may be 
classified in three basic phases: (1) 
Mental assimilation of the musical com- 
position to be played; (2) practical 
knowledge of the orchestra or band, and 
the best means of securing results by 
proper rehearsing; (3) actual interpre- 
tation in concert by means of rhythmic 
and expressive gesture. As the first two 
of these phases “embrace the study of 
music in general and instrumentation in 
particular,” he confines his treatise to 
the third. 

The treatise discusses the physical 
aspect of conducting, with analysis of 
hand and arm movements; the general 
attitude of the conductor, with twelve 
general rules. Diagrams are included of 
gestures used. as well as photographs 
presenting full-length views of an army 
conductor in the different positions de-. 
scribed. The “attaque” and the “pause” 
are considered, with an extract from 
Berlioz’s treatise on conducting, dealing 
particularly with the problems arising 
when, for the sake of contrast, certain 
parts are given triple rhythm while others 
preserve dual rhythm; and the dilemma 
presented by the super-addition of dif- 
ferent bars. The conducting of waltzes 
is given particular attention. 





Advice to Vocalists 


“Artists do not ride to fame on the 
literary airship,” Herbert Wilbur Greene, 
well known teacher of voice, declares in 
the preface of his book, “The Singer’s 
Ladder.”+ “They climb to their high 
places laboriously, step by step.” 

The foreword of this book is somewhat 
unusual in that it seeks to discourage 
students from entering upon the study of 
singing, “if they have not sufficient talent 
to warrant the effort.” Of the book, the 
author also says, “its purpose is to dis- 
courage students of singing who have 
talent but are afraid to work persistently 
and mightily; and to encourage students 
who have a reasonable amount of talent 
and an unabating enthusiasm for work.” 

Using his symbol of the ladder, the 
writer takes as the necessary founda- 
tions, voice, persistency and consistency. 
The uprights of the ladder are cited as 
Physique with strength and Mentality 
with temperament. The rungs from 
bottom to top are: Musicianship, Respir- 
ation, Method, Agility, Legato, Messa-di- 

*“The Technic of the Baton.” By Albert 


Stoessel. With a preface by Walter Dam- 
rosch. New York, Carl Fischer. 


+ “The Singer’s Ladder.’”’ Bv Herbert Wil- 
bur Greene. New York, Carl Fischer. 





Voce, Portamento, Graces, Diction, Art, 
and, at the very top, Success. Chapters 
are devoted to these rungs and the way 
the student is to make the ascent. 

It is pointed out that “excellence, not 
perfection, is the key to distinction,” in 
singing. “Excellence is a growth, per- 
fection unobtainable.” The author avers 
“that he who would be great in art must 
be great in soul.” He believes that “all 
vocalists have equal gifts, with rare 
exceptions; all climb the same ladder— 
the ladder of technique.” Voice “is in- 
significant in itself” but “can be made 
glorious by keeping it in its true relation 
to the culture of which it is the object.” 
He advocates living by schedule, and 
says the singer should eat his heaviest 
meal in the middle of the day. He out- 
lines a suggested schedule. An uninter- 
rupted course of six years of study is 
required to make a singer. On the sub- 
ject of musicianship, he states that the 
“day is past when a group of persons 
may be referred to as ‘two musicians and 
a singer.’ ” 


An Aid for the Listener 


Doubtless higher standards of listen- 
ing would be brought about if a larger 
proportion of music patrons knew some- 
thing of music form and could recognize 
design while listening to orchestral or 
chamber music. But to impart knowledge 
of design by means of verbal explana- 
tions is a difficult undertaking for any 
writer. Just how far Walter R. Spvalding 
has succeeded in his admirable little 
volume, “Music: an Art and a Lan- 
guage,’”* in presenting the principles of 
design so that the music patron who 
has little or no technical knowledge or 
training can apply the touchstones he 
suggests, remains a matter of doubt, but 
there is no questioning that he has pre- 
pared a valuable textbook that- will be 
of service to those whose studies or 
inquiries already have given them some 
knowledge of musical form. 

The volume is a compilation from 
lectures of Professor Spalding, who for 
twenty years has been an instructor in 
the Appreciation of Music at Harvard 
and at Radcliffe College, and who is the 
author also of other books, including 
“Tonal Counterpoint” and “Modern Har- 
mony, Its Theory and Practice.” “Music,” 
he tells us, “is itself.” “How shall we 
learn this mysterious language so as 
readily to understand it?” “By learning 
something of the material of which it is 
composed, and above all, the fundamental 
principles of its structure.” “Only with 
increased familiarity does the structure 
stand revealed.” “Beethoven, it is said, 
when once asked the meaning of a 
sonata of his, played it over again and 
replied, ‘it means that.’” 

The writer declares that “the first 
and last article in the music-lover’s 
creed should be familiarity.” Dwelling 
upon the principle of “re-statement after 
contrast,” he takes up successively the 
folk song, polyphonic music. the musical 
sentence, two-part and three-part forms, 
the classical and the modern suite, the 
rondo form, the variation form, and the 
sonata form; and devotes chapters to 
the various composers who have been in 
the van in matters of structure; latter- 
day modifications and extensions; na- 
tional schools and modern tendencies. 

All is treated with simplicity and 
directness. Clarity is a marked charac- 
teristic of Mr. Spalding’s writing. The 
book abounds in notation illustrations, 
and is companioned by a supplement de- 
voted to music which it is intended the 
reader should study. The object, as the 
author says, is “so to interest the student 





* “Music: An Art and a Language.” By 
Walter R. Svalding. New York: The Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co. 
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—, 
in the beauty of these compositions ;,. ;, 
convince him that in all good music .,,,. 
tent and design go hand in hand.” 

O. 





Stories of the Operas 


The new volume of “Opera Stor} .»» 
edited by Henry L. Mason, gains in \ .),, 
over the last previous edition in -}.; 
many additional works are treated j;,. 
cluding recent novelties and reviva'. ,; 
the Metropolitan and Chicago comp: \.. 
For sheer number of opera stories 0. 
sented, the volume is probably the ,,<; 
complete of the many of its kind. |; 
has the advantage, also, of being ©). 
pact, and, in paper covers, is not toy 
large to be carried in an overcoat po: ke; 

The new stories seem to have co), 
added rather haphazardly, however, ang 
improvement can be made in the jex; 
revision by inserting the various works 
now included in Addenda No. 1 and 
Addenda No. 2 in their proper alpha’ ct}- 
cal places. Just why the book shvulq 
start with “Mme. Sans-Gene,” and there. 
after proceed alphabetically through the 
A’s—“Aida,” “Alceste,” “Armide,” etc. 
—is a question which the make-up of the 
book will prompt to many who refe: to 
it. 





*Opera Stories. Revised Edition, with aq- 
denda. Edited by Henry L. Mason. <‘in- 
cinnati, O., The Wills Music Co. 





WITHERSPOON PUPILS 
SING AMERICAN SONGS 





Branscombe, Bauer and Kramer Com- 
_ positions Featured in First of 
Studio Recital Series - 


In the series of “Afternoons of Songs 
by American Composers,” which Herbert 
Witherspoon inaugurated at his studios 
two seasons ago and continued success- 
fully last season, an afternoon devoted 
to the songs of Gena Branscombe, Marion 
Bauer and A. Walter Kramer was given 
on Saturday, Oct. 30. The audience, 
composed of students of the Witherspoon 
Studios and friends of the composers, ap- 
plauded the performances heartily. Those 
taking part were Dicie Howell and 
Leuise Case, sopranos; Jane C. Eller, 
contralto; Raymond S. Miller, tenor; 
Knight MacGregor, baritone, and Car! 
Lindegren, basso cantante, 

Miss Branscombe’s song, “Hail Ye 
Tyme of Holiedayes” and “Krishna,” 
were sung by Mr. Lindegren in a group 
with Kramer’s “Heart’s Devotion” and 
“The Relief” and Miss Bauer’s “The 
Minstrel of Romance.” Miss Case fol- 
lowed with the Branscombe “In Granada” 
and “Just Before the Lights are Lit” 
and Kramer’s “The Return of Spring.” 
The Kramer “Two Sappho Fragments” 
and Miss Bauer’s “Light,” “Youth Comes 
Dancing O’er the Meadow” and “By the 
Indus” comprised Mrs. Eller’s group, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Miller in the Branscombe 
“Radiant as the Morning,” the Bauer 
“Coyote Song” and Kramer’s “The Last 
Hour.” For Miss Howell there were 
four Bauer songs, “Only of Thee and 
Me,” “Orientale,” “Star Tryste” and 
“The Linnet Is Tuning Her Lute” and 
Kramer’s: “Swans” and “Now Like a 
Lantern.” The Branscombe “The Sweep 
of the Seven Seas” and “Autumn Wind 
So Wistful” and Kramer’s “We Two” 
made up the group for Mr. MacGregor. 

At the conclusion of the program Mr. 
Witherspoon made a few remarks to the 
audience, to which Mr. Kramer, on be- 
half of the composers of the afternoon 
responded, expresing their appreciation 
and thanks to Mr. Witherspoon and the 
artists who participated. Francis Moore 
played the accompaniments, with the ex- 
ception of a few of the Bauer songs in 
which the composer presided at the piano. 





Jean Knowlton, soprano, opened the 
concert season at Jacksonville, Fla., with 
a costume recital at Morocco Temple re- 
cently. 
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“Radical to Classics, Conservative to Works 
of Radicals,”? Is Philip Gordon, Pianist 




















le (¢—) ADICALISM.: toward the classics, 
at , conservatism toward the radi- 
par cals.” Such are the counsels of per- 
ag fection which Philip Gordon offers to 
0. young artists. His counsel deserves to 
be considered carefully, for he has had 
some traffic with that perfection whose 


lightest touch marks out the artist from 
anong his fellow aspirants for footlight 
ae fame. For two seasons this young pian- 
or ist has made his way against the wind 
' and waves which popular indifference 
, opposes to the progress of native musi- 
nd cians, and has drawn ever nearer to the 
bE shore of assured position. 

ld “Though there was a lot of talk, dur- 
ing the war, about giving the native 
artist a chance, the let-down from war- 
time tension has shown up the public’s 
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Philip Gordon, American Pianist 














attitude in a truer light. It is as in- 
different as it ever was. Sometimes, 
when I think of the difficulties which I 
myself have encountered and which I 
know the experience of others could out- 
match, this attitude infuriates me. It 
is only when I stop to think further that 
I recall several things which make it, if 
n not more pardonable, at least more com- 


n Twelve chew Songs bY prehensible. 


e, “How many of the whipper-snappers 








n who took advantage of war-psychology 
)- CBryceson to present themselves as typical Ameri- 
e can products roused in fair-minded hear- 
d Treharne ers a desire for more of the same? I 
r, can only suppose that most serious 


: Sung, by LOUIS GRAVEURE amateurs, hearing such players, said to 
‘| themselves, ‘If this be Americanism, give 
Have Pity, Grief us Hottentotism, or anything else but it.’ 
e Come, Be My Valentine Well, in the crop of discord-mongers they 
Wieser Micsees have got the fulfillment of the wish 

6 which they were rash enough to formu- 
d - late in that way. Those who do not set 
e The Fly up colorless incompetence under the 
The Morrice Dance banner of Americanism pander to the 
. Gantie Beideen public’s uneasy desire for something bet- 
: ter with raw novelties. Their cry is, 


: Hymen ‘Anything at all so long as it is new.’ At 
You Meaner Beauties of the Nizht present, what is taken for musical art 
Dildido in America is too much a reaction to a 


nervous stimulus from without, instead 
of what it should be, elaboration of an 
impulse from within. 


Modernism Worth Nothing by Itself 


“It shouldn’t be inferred that I am one 
of the runners-down of modern com- 
; posers on principle. We should not 
judge a composer as modern or ancient, 
but simply as a compeser. I have in- 
333: cluded a few smaller works by modern 
YORK FH composers on my programs already, the 

HEE Ravel ‘Jeux d’Eau,’ for instance. But I 
believe a young player risks his power to 
form sound judgments of modern works 
by concentrating on them before he has 
played his way through the classics. 
fi Not until next year shall I begin to play 
— in public César Franck—for when I say 
modern, I don’t limit myself to the min- 
ute-before-last—and the larger works of 
Cyril Scott, such as his Sonata and the 
Egyptian Suite; the Sonata of another 
English composer, Benjamin Dale, and 
the works of John Ireland. Eastwood 
Lane is an American composer whose 
music I find interesting, but on the whole 
it strikes me that the Americans do their 
best work in short pieces, and it is of 
longer forms that I am thinking now. 
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“My own evolution from a wild boy to 
a professional pianist, and a pianist who 
believes that emotion and not technique 
or any one recognized style of. com- 
position, ancient or modern, is the inter- 
pretive artist’s swummum bonum, shows 
the reason for my so believing. It was 
my mother’s fancy that musical sales- 
manship would fit me with a calling of 
somewhat unusual desirability. As a 
child I had a ragtime acquaintance with 
music; nothing more. We lived in New 
Orleans, and there the state of musical 
appreciation was such that no one saw 
anythjng remarkable in my taking les- 
sons every day at the rate of one dollar 
a month. From the teacher who sold her 
wares at that price—I should add that 
she was dependent on her earnings—lI 
went to one who charged three times as 
much. About that time the gay if crude 
spirit of American commercialism looked 
on the possibilities of music-teaching in 
New Orleans and found them good. 


A Versatile Pedagogue 


“A carpenter, Swedish I think he was, 
who had a tooting or picking or banging 
acquaintance with almost every instru- 
ment, invested in a high silk hat, a dia- 
mond scarf-pin and a set of business- 
cards. He used to pass our house on his 
way to some of his pupils, and it wasn’t 
long before the diamonds glamored us; 
we called the Professor in, asked him if 
he didn’t think me gifted, and were as- 
sured that I was a genius. I became his 
pupil, and it was from him, at the age 
of thirteen, that I first heard the name 
of Beethoven. He gave me the ‘Moonlight’ 
Sonata to play. You can judge of the 
style he cultivated by the fact that our 
piano required at least one new string 
every month; by the end of a short while 
it had been entirely restrung. 

‘Of course such a brilliant player as I 
became under the Professor’s supervi- 
sion had to be exploited, and it was 
through my performance, which was very 
truly an execution, of the Sonata, being 
advanced for the delectation of a Cantor 
from a neighboring synagogue, that we 


were led to suspect the Professor’s dia- 
onds and music. The Cantor’s daughter 
was studying with a Miss Maloney, to 
whose tutelage I was transferred and 
from whom I got my first appreciation 
of the art. 

‘“‘When we moved to New York, I had 
resolved on a professional career as 
pianist and began taking lessons of a 
famous pedagogue. My hand is natur- 
ally small, and I found that the system 
which he tended to apply to all his pupils 
alike did not suit either my hand or my 
temperament to perfection. At sixteen 
I cut loose from all regular instruction. 
For four years I worked by myself; then 
I went to Berlin to study with Dohnanyi. 
Busy with his own work, that great pian- 
ist could do little teaching, and that not 
of the routine technical sort. I did not 
have more than thirty lessons from him 
in a year’s time, and those were really 
in interpretation; I try to follow his ex- 
ample in my own teaching. Next year I 
shall play my master’s four Rhapsodies, 
compositions whose fate is typical of 
the swash-buckling methods of the reci- 
talist who thinks first of novelty. The 
fourth Rhapsody quotes themes intro- 
duced in the preceding three, and only 
when the four pieces are played as a 
group can they be fully appreciated.” 
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at “Globe” 





Artists Receive Ovations 
Concert 


The excellent interpretations of ora- 
torio numbers, arias and songs of Arthur 
Hackett, the American tenor, brought 
forth thunders of applause and shouts 
of bravo from the several thousand mem- 
bers of the Globe Music Club at DeWitt 
Clinton Hall the other night. It was an 
unusual event in the free series, and as 
Alexander Lambert, the guest of honor, 
said, “One more demonstration of the 
tremendous achievements of this won- 
derful Globe movement.” Julius Richter, 
a talented Polish violinist, scored in 
numbers of Wieniawski and Kreisler, 
and Lotta Madden, the soprano, was re- 
called again and again for offerings of 
arias and songs. Francis Moore assisted 
Mr. Hackett at the piano, Alberto Bim- 
boni and Marta Stuart playing for Mr. 
Richter and Miss Madden, respectively. 
Charles D. Isaacson, chairman of the 
evening, read the fourth instalment of 
Book II of his novel, “The Music of 
David Minden.” 
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To my dear 
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Klibansky, who has taught me 
the true meaning of an easy 


Most sincerely, 
Elsa Diemer. 
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Soldier Tells How Music Aided 
Him in Recovery of Health 





By IDA GEER WELLER 





HAT the world is small and music 

hath charms was brought out very 
forcibly to me at the time of my recent 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York. After 
the program, when the reception-room 
was filled with interested and friendly 
critics and artists, personal friends and 
fellow-students of music, I noticed a 
young man standing at the side of the 
room, seeming to enjoy the life and joy 
around, but all alone. After some time 


he came to me and said, “I do not want 
to take your time, for I know that you 
do not know me; but I thought that you 
might be interested to know why I am 
here.” 

I said, “Surely, I shall be glad to 
learn.” 

“Well, you remember that during the 
war you sang at the Army Hospital at 
Markelton, Pa., up in the mountains?” 

“Yes. Were you there?” 

“Yes, I was in the hospital, but I did 
not hear you sing. I was an invalid and 
given up to die. Several nights after you 
were there I heard some of the boys play- 
ing some old songs which I used to sing 
myself, ‘On the Road to Mandalay’ and 
others. I slipped out of bed and went 
downstairs to the piano and played and 
sang those sings myself. Looking over 
the music on the piano I found many 
more of my old-time favorites and on 
all was written a name. I took the songs. 
Next day the medical officer in charge 
came to me and said he had heard that 
I had been out of bed, which was against 
orders. I confessed, but begged to be 
pardoned for this time. He said that he 
had heard I had been doing some sing- 
ing and was very much surprised at my 
having the strength to sing. I began to 
improve and am to-day quite well. It 
was your name, Ida Geer Weller, which 
was written on ‘the music; and when I 
saw your recital announced I felt that I 
must come to hear you sing.” 
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I remember with a great deal of pleas- 
ure the evening at this hospital, for the 
boys enjoyed the music and entered into 
the spirit of the songs most heartily. I 
left them some fifty copies of songs 
which some of them could play on the 
piano and all could sing and enjoy. This 
young man told me that he still has the 
copies he took and has sung these songs 
himself at army hospitals many, many 
times since his recovery and _ re- 
turn to active life. Surely it is reward 
enough for having given our music to 
the men at the camps and hospitals dur- 
ing the war, to hear such tales as this. 


GALLI-CURCI AND KUBELIK 
BRIGHTEN BOSTON WEEK 








Coloratura and Violinist Draw Large 
Audiences in Afternoon Series 
at Symphony Hall 


BosTon, Nov. 1.—In the Sunday after- 
noon series of concerts in Symphony 
Hall, two of the most famous artists who 
have already appeared this season are 
Galli-Curci and Kubelik. 

Galli-Curci’s concerts are too well- 
known to need extended comment. She 
still draws the same crowded houses and 


delights the same people with the same 
sort of music, mostly the familiar colora- 


tura arias which display her vocal tech- . 


nique and high notes; and also a liberal 
number of what are, in a certain ver- 
nacular, known as “heart songs,’ which 
evidently win the tired business men 
(when they are not so tired as on week- 
days) and their families. At this con- 
cert Mme. Galli-Curci also gave effec- 
tively a group of modern French songs 
which raised the musical tone of the 
program. Perhaps her best work of the 
afternoon was in Delibes’s “Bell Song” 
from “Lakmé,” which is coloratura mu- 
sic become really artistic and worthy of 
her remarkable voice and talents 
Kubelik elected to play nothing more 
nor less than three concertos, a program 
to scare away all but the most hard- 
ened concert-goers and violin students. 
It would take a super-violinist, to carry 
off such a relentlessly heavy program, 
and Mr. Kubelik proved himself no more 
than human. Violinists seem to enjoy 
playing anything that is difficult, wheth- 
er it has musical interest or not. Years 
ago violinists had their public trained 
to accept this sort of program, but people 
are now coming to the point where they 
expect to enjoy violin music,—a few of 
our best artists have shown them that 
it can be done. C. R. 





MUSIC IN PITTSBURGH 


Middleton, Mukle and May Open Popu- 
lar Series—Buell Plays 


‘PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 24.—On Friday 
night the new Popular Series held its 
first concert. It began its season with 
a rush, and if a first flush (either royal 


or straight) is worth anything, this 
series promises to be one of the greatest 
factors in our city of seventy hills. 





James A. Bortz who is sponsor, manager 
and originator, is now receiving the 
thanks of the city for his enterprise, 
and there you have it. The first pro- 
gram was given by Arthur Middleton, 
baritone; May Mukle, ’cellist, and Leta 
May, soprano, with Carl Bernthaler at 
the piano. Mr. Middleton was in fine 
fettle and from the beginning of “Arm, 
Arm Ye” up to his “Danny Deever” he 
had his audience spell bound. Some 
there were who thought him better on 
the concert stage than he is in oratorio— 
which of course is impossible. May 
Mukle delighted her many devotees by 
the lovely quality of her tone, to say 
nothing of her magnificent technique. 
Besides the accepted Popper she offered 
Frank Bridge and Fauré in two engag- 
ing numbers. Leta May found many ad- 
mirers for her coloratura efforts; she 
was applauded and encored for her vari- 
ous fiorature flights all the way from 
“Caro Nome” to an aria from the “Bar- 
ber.” Don Carlo Bernthaler at once 
demonstrated that he has no peer in the 
way of piano backgrounds. All Pitts- 
burgh is looking forward to the second 
of the Popular Concerts, when we are 
to get Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Max 
Rosen. 

On Wednesday afternoon Dai Buell, 
pianist, who hails. somewhere from the 
Back Bay district cam@é and charmed us 
with her pianism. She essayed the Mac- 
Dowell “Keltic” Sonata and then she 
gave an almost complete MacDowell dis- 
sertation. Pour passer le temps she 
dallied with Chausson and Maurice the 
Raveling one. She gave her recital in 
the Rodef Shalom Temple before a large 
gathering. Between numbers she com- 
mented on the works and the composers 
—always to their credit. H. B. G. 


ALDA IN MINNEAPOLIS 








Soprano in Recital—Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet Also Score 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 27.—The first 
concert of the Civic Music Series under 
the management of Mills & Armitage, 
took place on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 24, 
at the Murat Theater and was a brilliant 
event. A representative audience was 
thoroughly in sympathy with the two 
artists, Mme. Frances Alda of the Met- 
ropolitan, and her capable accompanist, 
Seneca Pierce. 

On Sunday evening, Oct. 24, Serge 
Oukrainsky and Andreas Pavley of the 
Chicago Opera Association appeared at 
English’s in a varied dance program, 
supported by a company of eight dancers 
and an orchestra. Mlles.*Shermont, Ne- 
meroff, Ledowa, Ellisius, Milar, Dag- 
mara, Staff and Reinert constituted the 
support. P. 8S. 


Ohio, 





Women’s Music Club of Lima, 
Sponsors Matzenauer Concert 


LIMA, OHIO, Nov. 3.—The initial con- 
cert in the series offered by the Women’s 
Music Club, took place on Monday even- 
ing of last week, when Margaret Mat- 


zenauer, contralto of the Metropolitan, 
accompanied by Louis Meslin, was heard 
in recital. Mrs. R. O, Woods, Mrs. Black, 
Mrs. Fred Gooding and Mrs. Longworth, 
president of the club, had charge of ‘the 
concerts. The contralto’s singing was 
highly appreciated. The second meeting 
of the Etude Club was held yesterday, 
with Mrs. Katherine Taubken Dimond as 
hostess, and Ella Eysenbach, leader. 
The program was illustrated by Nell 
Kriete, Mrs. John L. Carnes and Mrs. 
Harry MacDonald. H. E. H. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS NEW 
PIANIST WITH ORCHESTR , 





Local Musician Hailed in MacDowell (. 
certo—Music Club Presents Artists 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 6.—Hay 
son Wall Johnson, Minneapolis pian 
was soloist at the “popular” concert 
the Minneapolis Symphony on Sund 
afternoon, playing MacDowell’s Conce,:, 
No. 2, in D Minor, in which he appear.) 
to advantage. Mr. Johnson held to M: -. 
Dowell in the two encore numbers wh: } 
the audience demanded. 

Five orchestral numbers were play 
including works by Tchaikovsky, Mey: »- 
beer, Hadley, and closing with Wagne.’; 
“Tannhauser” Overture. A large au 
ence was in attendance. 

The Thursday Musical presented thr 
of its members and two visiting arti 
at its recital in the First Baptist Chur:| 
Thursday afternoon. Lillian Nipper 
Zelle, violinist, with Mrs. John F. Da} 
at the piano, gave much pleasure in he 
really fine playing of eight numbers. 

Marie Louise Swift, soprano, was very 
charming in a group of French chanson- 
nettes of the eighteenth century, ar- 
ranged by Weckerlin. A costume of the 
period and a bit of action contributed 
a realistic quality. Mrs. C. D. Robin- 
son’s accompaniments were admirably 
played. Grace Cooper Loomis, organist, 
was also heard in a number of solos. 
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Ralph Thomas Postpones Return 


Word has just been received that 
Ralph Thomas, the American baritone 
who has been appearing with success in 
concerts in Europe, will not return to 
America until next season. He will 
spend the most of this season in Milan. 
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—=_—— _— mercially at least, is an altruistic invest- 


American Publication Society Achieves 
Its Aim with Fruits of First Year’s Work 








Reiser’s Quartet and Mason 
Sonata Are the Initial 
Works Issued by Organiza- 
tion — Quartet Alone a 
Worthy Accomplishment 
and Work-of Great Charm 
—Mason’s Scholarship Evi- 
dent in His Composition 


Ts Society for the Publication of 
American Music stands for immedi- 
ate and practical accomplishment of the 
advancement of American composition, a 
feld which has hitherto been largely 
given over to exhortation, propaganda, 
incentive and prophecy. Agitation is 
good, no one denies it, but action is even 
better. An earnest group representing 
a number of the best-known musicians 
and music-lovers in the country, quietly 
organized iri March, 1919, for the purpose 
embodied in the name given the society, 
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. 
The Trenton Times, 
Trenton, Missouri. March 16th, 1920. 
Miss Ellerman has a wonderfui contralto voice, 
and she was heartily encored throughout the 
evening. 








Advertiser, 


Fayette, Mo. April 1, 1920. 

The audience was indeed enthusiastic over Miss 
Ellerman’s voice. It was full of music and 
mellowness and had a wonderful volume and 
was admirably controlled. Her personality too 
was most pleasing and her grace of movement 
and manner coupled with exquisite poise, was 
indeed a pleasant sight to the eye as was her 
voice to the ear. 





Press, 


Buffalo, Minnesota. September 16, 1920: 2 

Miss Ellerman is the possessor of a splendid 
voice of rare purity and flexibility and charmed 
the audience with each and every song, and 
was many times called upon for encores. 











The Leader, 
Versailles, Mo: April 2, 1920. 
Miss. Ellerman by her easy grace and rich 


talent won at once the heart of her audience. 











Fort Scott Tribune, 


Fort Seott, Kansas. October 21, 1920. 

The exquisite quality of Miss Ellerman’s voice 

was revealed in her first group and she quite won 

the hearts of her audience. 

“The Land 

markable 

voice, 
distinct triumph. The singer displayed rare 
power and dramatie ability and admirable artis- 
try. No finer work has ever been given in Fort 
Seott than the program by Miss Ellerman, Vera 
Barstow and Calvin Cox. It was with real regret 
that the audience realized the program had ended. 


of the Leal’’ disclosed 
sympathetic quality of her 
“‘A Memory’’ 


the re- 
unusual 
by Goring Thomas, was a 








Gaylord Herald and Times, 


Gaylord, Michigan. October 14, 1920. 

The audience was charmed and completely 
carried away by the superb singing of Miss 
Ellerman. The people of Gaylord will not soon 
forget this great artist who so thoroughly thrilled 
and delighted them. 








* * . 
The Miami Republican, 
Paola, Kansas. October 22, 1920. 
Miss Ellerman is one of the country’s lead- 
ing contraltos, a beautiful woman with an en- 
gaging personality and compelling presence. She 
possesses a voice of wide range and rare sweet- 
ness. She immediately won the audience with 
her splendid performances and charming per- 
sonality. 








Ionia Daily Standard, 


Ionia, Michigan. October 5, 1920. 

In Miss Ellerman’s voice, there was a splen- 
did volume of rich tones which, combined with 
perfect artistry and feeling, showed equally well 
in simple lyrics as well as in classical numbers. 











Available after 
December 21st, 1920, 
for balance of 
Season 1920-1921 
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Alois Reiser and Daniel Gregory Mason. 


Mr. Reiser’s Quartet, Op. 16, and Mr. 


Mason’s Sonata for Clarinet and Piano, Op. 14, Have Been Issued as the First 
Publications of the Society for the Publication of American Music 


and, while everybody was imploring 
everybody else to do something for the 
American composer, the group has pro- 
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The Democrat-Leader, 


Fayette Missouri. April llth, 1920. 

Miss Ellerman is a real artist, possessing a 
rich contralto voice and a gracious personality 
which charmed her audience. 








The News, 


Marietta, Minnesota. September 24, 1920. 

With her charming personality and her voice 
of clear, deep, rich tones, Miss Ellerman cap- 
tivated her audience on her first appearance. 
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The Fenton Courier, 
Fenton, Michigan. October 21, 1920. 

Miss Ellerman has. an exquisite and beautiful 
voice. She has a magnetic and winsome smile 
and a wonder voice that simply held you spell- 
bound. 











EDISON RE-CREATIONS 


ceeded to make is promise a reality. 
From the a a of music publish- 
ers, the issuing of chamber music, com- 





A SERIES OF SUCCESSES 


Unanimous Opinions of the Press 





Eden Valley Journal, 

Eden Valley, Minnesota. September 23, 1920. 
Miss Ellerman, a singer of rare ability, more 
than pleased the audience with her wonderful 
voice and charming personality. 








The Sun, 


Pittsburg, Kansas. October 22, 1920. 

Music critics of Pittsburg say they enjoyed the 
recital more than any recital heard in. Pitts- 
burg in some time. Miss Ellerman, an artist 
of high rank, made one feel her art was a suc- 
cess in every detail. 








Daily Journal, 

Fergus Falls, Minnesota. August 27, 1920. 
Miss Ellerman’s voice is a clear melodious con- 
ae of great volume and very pleasing and 
flexible, 








Wabasso Standard, 


Wabasso, Minnesota. August 19, 1920. 

Miss Ellerman’s voice is of rare purity and 
flexibility. With such an organ and the thorough 
training which she has had in this Country 
and abroad, it is not astonishing that she is 
receiving the universal approval of Press and 
Public wherever she appears. 








The Jordan Independent, 


Jordan, Minnesota. uctober 7th, 1920. 

Miss Ellerman’s singing of solos, arias and 
of ballads awoke enthusiastic gales of applause 
from .her hearers. Her singing is marked by a 
native sympathy and fine confidence that is the 
reward of thorough training. She has a very 
pleasing manner, and her voice is possessed of a 
sweet, resonant quality that compels a friendly 
interest. The superbly clever Miss Ellerman 
delighted the audience. 








Chillicothe Constitution, 


Caeitevibe, Missouri. March 5th, 1920. 

Miss Ellerman became a favorite with her first 
number. With a fine voice of rich, warm quality 
and a charming personality, she commanded the 
instant approval of her hearers. 








Gazette, 


St. Joseph, Missouri. March 18, 1920. 

Miss Ellerman with her rich contralto voice 
at once won her audience. Miss Ellerman has 
a pisesingly rich contralto voice. She is a 
beautiful woman with a pleasing personality. 
She seemed to appreciate her audience and de- 
lighted in pleasing her hearers, and her human- 
ness endeared herself to all who heard her. 








Republican Herald, 


Winona, Minnesota. April 23, 1920. 

Miss Ellerman possesses a magnificent con- 
tralto voice of expressiveness, feeling, resonance 
and power and the program enabled her to ex- 
hibit its splendid qualities to full advantage. 
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ment. American music publishers have 
already done much to show that they are 
willing to bring it out in limited quan- 
tity, and further, works whose undoubted 
merit does not suffice to make their pub- 
lication a paying investment. Yet, es- 
pecially in these days, and under present 
production conditions, too much cannot 
reasonably be expected of the publisher 
in this connection. He is compelled to 
look on music publishing as a business, 
not a purely ethical issue. At the same 
time there is chamber music which should 
be given wider publicity on grounds of 
common musical decency. And there is 
where the society has stepped in. The 
expense of publishing the works which 
its board of directors and advisory mu- 
sical committee decides to put forth, is 
met solely by the annual fees of the mem- 
bers, a fine idea, which allows everyone 
who joins the society—and any true lover 
of music may do so for the negligible 
sum of five dollars per annum—to feel 
that, in a small way, he is doing some- 
thing tangible toward helping fine mu- 
sical works by American composers to 
gain a recognition which they deserve. 

Alois Reiser’s beautiful Quartet for 
Strings, Op. 16, and Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s Sonata for Clarinet (or Violin) 
and Piano, Op. 14, are the first works 
which members of the society have re- 
ceived, the first fruits of the society’s 
avowed ends and aims. The Reiser Quar- 
tet in E Minor, will be remembered by 
those who heard it played in 1918 at the 
first Pittsfield Chamber-Music Festival 
in the Berkshires; and, no doubt, a good 
many of the listeners, had they been sit- 
ting among the judges, would have been 
inclined to assign it first prize instead of 
honorable mention! In all four of its 
well-balanced movements we have a touch 
of real inspiration, an expression of a 
genuine individuality, which permeates 
and transfuses mere formal sense and 
scholarly musicianship. No happier first 
work than the Reiser Quartet in E Minor 
could possibly have been chosen to show, 
past all question, that there is chamber 
music which should and will be printed, 
even if the music publisher, for prac- 
tical reasons, cannot see clear his way to 
do so, much as he might like. And it is 
only fair to say in this connection that 
men like Oscar G. Sonneck and William 
Arms Fisher representing two notably 
important American publishing houses, 
have, from the very first, entered into 
the plans of the society with the greatest 
interest and given them support, both 
moral and practical. The writer re- 
members, in fact, being present at a 
luncheon party which included Mr. 
Fisher, when the tentative plans of the 
society were the subject of discussion; 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic was the 
way in which that distinguished musi- 
cian endorsed them and approved of 
them. As a matter of fact, Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason’s Sonata for Clarinet and 
Piano has been engraved and printed for 
the society by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, the Reiser Quartet by G. Schirmer. 

The Reiser Quartet, beautifully printed 
score and parts, is, to our thinking, un- 
questionably the more important work of 
the two, because it has to the full that 
unmistakable quality of imagination, of 
personality, for whose absence no amount 
of excellent work in development, no mere 
ease of set style, no musicianly déhov's 
quite compensate. Take the varied and 
colorful first movement, or the pure 
beauty of the Andante molto sostenuto, 
the delightful burlesca third movement, 
or the tintillant and variously inflected 
final movement; they make up an art 
work par excellence, not just an excel- 
lent art work. 

The last term might be applied with 
more reason to Mr. Mason’s Sonata for 
Clarinet (or Violin) and Piano, in three 
movements. But whereas Mr. Reiser ex- 
presses himself in his quartet, and does 
so with an originality and a charm which 
should induce string-quartet players who 
meet o’ Sundays to “chamber-musicize” 
to awaken to the fact that, though very 
much more difficult, it might, on occa- 
sion, supplement to advantage the steady 
diet of Haydn, Mozart and the earlier 
Beethoven, Mr. Mason expresses Brahms. 
Henry T. Finck of the New York Even- 
ing Post would, no doubt, regard this as 
a crime doubly distilled; but even if one 
does not go so far, no. one will dispute 
that self-expression—when there is some- 
thing to express—and Mr. Mason can ex- 
press himself—is better than relay im- 
pressions harking back to another per- 
sonality. The Brahmsian atmosphere of 
concept and phrasing, the lack of a really 
individual note are not offset by the 
scholarly thoroughness and fine musician- 
ship shown in the actual handling of the 
composer’s material. In this one re- 
spect, in the absence of a more personal 
and intimate feeling, it would seem that 

[Continued on page 42] 
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Maine Educators Urge Active Music Training 


Opportunities of Public School Teachers Proclaimed at Annual Meeting of Association Held 
in Bangor—400 Children Furnish Music at Convention—Band Reveals What May Be 
Done in Grade and Secondary Schools—Raymond Havens Gives Benefit Recital—City’s 
Band Is Heard in First “Pop” Concert of Season 








ANGOR, ME., Nov. 6.—The eight- 

eenth annual meeting and the for- 
tieth State meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association held in this city on Oct. 
28-29, was formally opened on Thursday 
morning when for the second time within 
a month, the doors of the Auditorium 
were again swung open for a music fes- 
tival, this time devoted wholly to the 
school children, at which a chorus of 
400 voices, an orchestra of seventy-five 
pieces and a military band of forty 
pieces, all composed of pupils, selected 
from the secondary schools of eastern 
and northern Maine, participated, under 
the direction of E. E. Towne of Madi- 
son. 

The fresh young voices of the chorus 
were heard in such numbers as Ganne’s 
“La Czariné” and Pinsuti’s “Good Night, 
Beloved”; Coombs’s “Her Rose” and the 
Triumphal March from “Aida.” The 
orchestra did some good work in Lee’s 
“Simplicity” and in accompanying the 
chorus; but it was the remarkably fine 
work of the band, composed of boys from 
the grade and high schools of Madison, 
none of whom had taken a private lesson 
on any instrument, having received all 
of their instruction in the schools, that 
brought forth the greatest applause and 
favorable comment. Needless to say 
they were roundly applauded and re- 
ceived a double encore. 

Many notable addresses on different 
phases of music were given by promi- 
nent educators along this line, the speak- 
ers being Prof. John Marshall of Boston 
University, who spoke on “Music His- 
tory and Appreciation’; Eldridge S. 
Pitcher, director of music, Auburn, on 
“How to Put on an Opera”; George T. 
Goldthwaite, director of music, Port- 


land, on “What a Supervisor Should 
Know About Bands and Orchestral In- 
struments”; Gordon Emery, supervisor 
of music, Augusta, on “Music Credits,” 
and Grace Drysdale of the Columbia 
Graphaphone Company, on “The 
Psychology of Musical Talent.” 

Prof. Marshall said that music was 
the most difficult of the arts to appre- 
ciate, on account of its intangible nature, 
and for that reason training is necessary 
in order to appreciate the masterpieces. 
Musical history, he said gives us infor- 
mation regarding the composer’s aims 
and methods, and calls our attention to 
certain features of his style. The 
study of musical form enables us to lo- 
cate the central ideas of the composi- 
tion, and trace their developmeni, and 
serves as a guide to the listener. 

Eldridge S. Pitcher spoke interestingly 
on his experiences in putting on operas. 
“IT do not claim to be an impresario,” 
said Mr. Pitcher, “but thought that pos- 
sibly I could advise some of you what 
not to do. The student body is greatly 
interested along these lines. First, hav- 
ing determined to produce an _ opera, 
choose your opera. Do not waste time 
on the makeshift. Study the individual 
pupils and select an opera with this in 
view. You can get a good chorus at any 
time. Begin chorus rehearsals first, 
and get principals at work at once. Set 
the date of performance the very first 
thing. Two days before the date of pro- 
duction have the dress rehearsal, leaving 
one day between in which those taking 
part may rest and be in good condition 
for the performance. One great fault in 
amateur performances is lack of speed. 
Do not have long waits, move swiftly. 
Above all,” said Mr. Pitcher, “use the 
school for the chorus, and if necessary, 
go outside for the principals, but do 


worth-while things, not trash, pleasant 
works that will make the children fami- 
liar with something that will do them 
good. Let them do the work and feel 
the responsibility.” 

On the subject of “What the Super- 
visor Should Know About Band and Or- 
‘chestral Instruments,” Mr. Goldthwaite 
said: “Many a boy fails in playing a 
musical instrument because he is not 
adapted to it. The quiet, retiring boy or 
girl should not attempt to play a noisy 
instrument. The retiring boy may be 
good for the clarinet or bassoon, played 
by pressure of the lips, but one with an 
over-reaching upper jaw could never 
learn to play one. 

The convention closed on Friday eve- 
ning in City Hall with addresses by Dr. 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Massachusetts, on “Five 
Planks in the Educational Platform” 
and Dr. L. D. Bristol, State Commis- 
sioner of Health, on “Co-operation Be- 
tween School and Health Officers” and 
the showing of the State of Maine Cen- 
tennial Moving Pictures. A prominent 
feature of this closing meeting was the 
community singing of the immense audi- 
ence led by Francis MacNichol of 
Augusta. 

The High School orchestra under Adel- 
bert W. Sprague, and the High School 
band under Leyland Whipple, respec- 
tively, furnished the music for the 
various programs held during the ses- 
sions of the convention. 

Raymond Havens, pianist, returned to 
this city for his third appearance on last 
Wednesday evening in City Hall, when 
before a fair-sized but appreciative audi- 
ence he gave a delightful benefit recital 
of classical and romantic music for the 
Good Will Schools of Hinckley. * 

J. L. B. 





ARTISTS’ TRIO IN DETROIT 





Grace Wagner, Carolina Lazzari and 
Renato Zanelli Win Favor with La 
Forge at Piano- 


DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 5.—James E. 
Devoe presented the Artists’ Trio in a 
concert at Arcadia Auditorium on Nov. 
4. This group consists of Grace Wag- 


ner, soprano; Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto, and Renato Zanelli, baritone, as- 
sisted by the gifted Frank La Forge. 
There were several solos, duets and trios 
and innumerable encores, with the result 
that the program was more than doubled. 
Both the compositions and the artists 
seemed to make a wide appeal, for they 
evoked more applause than has been 
heard here in some time. To the ma- 
jority of the audience Grace Wagner was 
new and the freshness and youth in her 
voice won favor instantly, in an aria 
from “Hérodiade.” Miss Lazzari had 
already achieved considerable popularity 
in Detroit and added to it on Thursday 
evening. Despite the fact that she was 
addicted to a peculiar slurring in her 
enunciation, her solo, an aria from 
“Nadeschda,” aroused such enthusiasm 
that she was recalled for two encores. 
Zanelli seemed somewhat handicapped 
by a cold, but notwithstanding he de- 
livered the famous “Prologue” with dra- 
matic effect and shared in the insistent 


demand for encores. These three sing- 
ers are especially well adapted for con- 
certed numbers, as their voices blend ex- 
tremely well. Two of the most worthy 
and most popular offerings were the 
“Flanders Requiem” by La Forge and 
Lieurance’s “Indian Love Song,” sung 
by the trio. Mr. La Forge contributed 
two solos, a Beethoven Dance and a 
Romance by himself. They were played 
in a manner that evoked much admira- 
tion and he added another of his own 
compositions. His accompaniments were 
easily the most notable feature of the 
evening. In the solo numbers they pro- 
vided invaluable support and in the con- 
certed offerings he contrived to always 
preserve a perfectly adjusted balance 
and created the effect of orchestral ac- 
companimentss. M. McD. 


Harold Land and Robert W. Wilkes Give 
Recital in Yonkers, N. Y. 


YONKERS, N. Y., Oct. 30.—A joint re- 
cital was given recently at Philipsburg 
Hall by Robert W. Wilkes, composer and 
pianist, and Harold Land, baritone. Har- 
old Land’s fine voice was well received 
by the audience. His work in the serious 
numbers was musicianly and he gave a 
fine performance of a French group. 
Mr. Wilkes’s principal numbers were 
Chopin’s Ballade in G Minor and Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie, No. 2. Both artists received 
generous applause and gave several en- 
cores. Rm. We We 








Publication Society Realizes Aims 
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Mr. Mason’s Sonata is at variance with 
what should be the society’s publication 
ideals! If t6o many works of a more or 
less external character are brought forth 
under its auspices, the opportunity of 
doing unique and distinctive work in a 
special field will be lessened. A _ prize- 
composition-award atmosphere, with a 
premium on academic correctness of 
workmanship rather than genuine inspi- 
ration, will have its inevitable effect! 
This one cannot help but feel, despite 
the fact that Mr. Mason’s Sonata has 
sterling musical erudition to commend it. 

Had it published the Reiser Quartet 
alone the first year the Society for the 
Publication of American Music would 


have every reason to feel content with 
what it has thus far accomplished. And, 
as has been already remarked, Mr. Ma- 
son’s Sonata is a highly creditable and 
deserving composition. Four other com- 
positions, recommended for publication, 
may be issued by the society at a later 
period. Let us hope that it may be soon, 
and that, to this end, those who are al- 
ready members of the organization will 
do their best to induce others to join— 
for by the dues of the members are the 
presses fed which release works like the 
Reiser Quartet from the semi-obscurity 
of manuscript. 
FREDERICK H. MARTENS. 


BUCK STUDENTS’ RECITAL 





Four Artist-Pupils Present an Engaging 
Program in New York 


It is characteristic of the artist-student 
recitals in Dudley Buck’s New York 
studio that they contain all the essential 
elements of the best professional per- 
formances, and this fact was signally 
emphasized on the evening of Oct. 29 
when the program was presented by 
Katherine Galloway, soprano; Mrs. Ella 
Good, contralto; Elbridge S. Sanchez, 
tenor, and Sidney Rubens, baritone. 


Miss Galloway sang the “Casta Diva” 
from “Norma” very beautifully, also a 
group of three songs consisting of 
“Ariette,”. by Vidal; “Morning,” by 
Strauss, and “A Southern Song,” by 
Ronald. She has a fine lyric voice. 

Mrs. Good sang “O mio Fernando” of 
Donizetti, and a group of three songs: 
“Girometta mia,” by Sibella; ‘Roses 
d’Ispahan,” by Faure, and “The Robin 
Woman’s Song” from Cadman’s “Shane- 
wis,” which she did very beautifully. She 
has an excellent voice of warm quality 
and extensive range. 

Mr. Sanchez sang two groups of songs: 
“Sérénade Francaise,” by Leoncavallo; 
“Jean,” “Yesterday and To-day,” by 
Spross; “The Crying of Water,” by 
Campbell-Tipton; “A Birthday,” by 
Woodman, and “There Is No Death,” by 
O’Hara. All were delighted with his 
work. 

Mr. Rubens opened the program with 
“Give a Man a Horse,” by O’Hara; 
“Roses of Picardy,” by Haydn Wood, 
and “Christ in Flanders,” by Ward- 
Stephens. He ended with the Prologue 
from “Pagliacci.” He displays a truly 
remarkable voice of operatic character 
_ has a brilliant future in store for 

im. 

At the piano, Elsie T. Cowen supplied, 
as usual, highly artistic accompaniments. 





Catherine Stang Plays Kriens Work 


Catherine Stang, violinist, pupil of 
Christiaan Kriens, was heard as soloist 
at the Strand Theater, New York, re- 
cently. Among other interesting numbers 
cordially received and charmingly 
played by Miss Stang was Kriens’s 
“Nuages.” 


—__ 
Charles Mareau Sings for President-| leet 
Harding in Jackson, Ohio 


JACKSON, OHIO, Nov. 6.—Charlo, 
Mareau, baritone, formerly with the (j,. 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, an) . 
member of the Ravinia Opera Com; 
sang at the big Republican meetin: 
Jackson, Ohio, Oct. 20, for Senator an, 
Mrs. Warren G. Harding, Congress,, 
and Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, Mr. ang 
Mrs. W. W. Carver, Frank B. Willis, j 
M. Foster, E. W. Hiner and many ¢ the, 
prominent persons. Mr. Mareau wa: the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Steven. 
son, and it was at their home tha: hp 
gave a most interesting program. 
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cants daily from 2 to 3. (Free of any charge.) 
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Raisa, in Recital, Opens 
Rubinstein Club’s Season 

















—_ 


For the opening program of its thirty- 
fourth season, The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman, president, 
presented Rosa Raisa, the Chicago Opera 
luminary, in recital at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Saturday afternoon. Three eve- 
ning choral concerts, three afternoon 
musicales, and two additional artists’ 
recitals, with the customary social corol- 
laries, comprise the club calendar; the 
choral concerts, as in the past, to_ be 
under the experienced direction of Wil- 
liam Rogers Chapman. 

Possessed of one of the most remark- 
able voices of the day, Mme. Raisa sang 
with the power and the sheer glory of 
tone that have placed her among the 
foremost operatic artists. Prodigal as 
she was, there was less of recklessness 
in her use of her noble organ than 
has been true on occasion. It seemed 
over-large for the auditorium, however, 
and not infallible as to pitch. It was 
inevitable that she should include “Casta 
Diva,” with its heavy exactions, among 
her several opera excerpts. No other 
soprano known to the American public 
approaches, her in her superb, though not 
flawless, presentation of the taxing 
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“Norma” air. Her unusual dramatic 
gifts found play also in “Tace la Notte 
Placida,” from “Il Trovatore,” and her 
exceptional bravura—for a voice so 
weighty—in the florid “Vespri Siciliani”’ 
number. Her trill, however, was scarcely 
a model. 

The soprano’s several song groups in- 
cluded Mozart’s “Deh Vieni non Tardar,” 
Durante’s “Danza Fanciulla,’” Schubert’s 
Italianized “‘Calma Gentile”; numbers in 
French by Rabey, Garat and Lemaire, 
and in English by Hageman, Burleigh 
and Bibb, supplemented by sundry ex- 
tras. Frank Laird Walter was the ac- 
companist. o. = 


GIVE “HANSEL AND GRETEL” 








In Aid of German and Austrian Poor 
—Splendid Performance Offered 


Under the auspices of the “Quarter 
Collection,” an organization which is 
aiding in the relief work of families in 
distress in Germany and Austria, a per- 
formance of Humperdinck’s “Hinsel and 
Gretel” was given on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 31 at the Lexington Theater, New 
York. 

Otto Wick was the conductor of the 
occasion and acquitted himself of the 
task with honor. He led the orchestra 
with mastery and brought out the beau- 
ties of this sincere and deeply felt score, 
a work which the war has removed, alas, 
from the repertoire of the Metropolitan. 
The roles of Hansel and Gretel were sung 
by Elsa Diemer and Marie Schiller, re- 
spectively, while Robert Leonhardt was 
the Peter, Harriet Behnee the Witch and 
Gertrude and Myrtle Schaaf and Martha 
Gantzberg, the Sandman and Dewman. 
The chorus, made up of the members of 
the Brooklyn Saengerbund, was adequate. 
An audience that almost filled the the- 
ater to capacity applauded heartily the 
efforts of conductor and principals, show- 
ing its thorough enjoyment of a most 
earnest presentation of the opera. 


a 





MUSIC OPTIMISTS MEET 





Society Gives First Public Concert of 
Fourth Season at Chalif’s 


The Society of American Music Op- 
timists gave its first public concert of 
this season (its fourth) on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 7, at Chalif Hall, on West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York. Kath- 
erine Eyman, pianist, opened with a 
group of MacDowell, followed by Irving 
Jackson, baritone, in songs by Huhn, 
Hirst and Bibb, accompanied by Mrs. J. 
Harrison-Irvine. Florence Otis sang a 
group of Claude Warford songs, includ- 
ing “Approach of Night” and “Dream 
Song,” with the composer at the piano. 
Another gifted young pianist, Elizabeth 
Short, played a Gavotte by Mrs. Beach 
and a Sternberg Concert Etude, and Ida 
Geer Wener, mezzo-contralto, closed the 


program with songs by Ward-Stephens, 
Rogers and Kiirstener’s “Invocation to 
Eros,” with Gilberté’s “A Frown, a 
Smile” as an extra. Ethelyne Thorpe 
was her accompanist. The audience was 
very large, and not very discriminating 
in its applause. Everybody was encored. 
An address was made by Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel Montrose Strasburger. 





MacMullen Opens Series at 


Hotel Majestic 


The series of weekly musicales at the 
Hotel Majestic was opened by Georgia 
MacMullen, soprano, who was presented 
by Leila Hearne Cannes on the evening 
of Oct. 10. Miss MacMullen was 
enthusiastically applauded for her sing- 
ing of songs by Tchaikovsky, Bishop and 
Delibes and the ‘Caro Nome” aria. 


Georgia 


Cheeswright Devotes His 
Program to the Moderns 





Frederick H. Cheeswright, an English 
pianist not unknown to American audi- 
ences, was heard in recital at the Henry 
Miller Theater last Sunday evening, 
playing a program devoted wholly to 
works of modern composers. Mr. Chees- 
wright is a pianist of serious purpose, 
plays unaffectedly and with taste, and 
aims at effects which should carry him 
above the banal in his exposition of this 
school of composition. In this, however, 
he is not entirely successful, lacking, 
perhaps, the vividness of imagination on 
which to draw for colorful readings of 
unconventional music. One expects a 
reaction somewhat out of the beaten 
track when listening to music which is 
filled with description and humor. Ravel 
or Satie cannot be approached in the 
same frame of mind in which one would 
essay a Bach Fugue. While this might 
be an exaggeration of Mr. Cheeswright’s 
method of attack, it is safe to say that 
Bach would be more entertaining from 
his evident viewpoint than the composi- 
tions with which he sought to edify his 
hearers. Mr. Cheeswright was greeted 
by a friendly audience of considerable 
size, which evinced its pleasure in his 
playing. H. C 





Idelle Patterson and Earle Tuckerman 
Sing at North Tonawanda 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Nov. 6.— 
Three artists shared the honors of the 
concert given at the North Presbyterian 
Church last evening. Besides playing 
the accompaniments for Idelle Patterson, 
soprano, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, 
Mrs. Lillian Hawley Gearhart gave piano 
solos. American songs were featured 
by both the soloists and encores were de- 
manded by a capacity audience. The 
concert was under the management of 
Mrs. Edith Fowler. 








CHOIR SOLOISTS -CHOIRMASTERS 


R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, F.A.G.O. 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
JAMES H. ROGERS 


And a Splendid List of Distinguished American Composers, 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON, A.G.O. 


Oratorio and 


l Church Singers Have All Heartily Commended Two New Songs for the Church 


“I Am the Good Shepherd” high and low keys 
“Turn Ye Even Unto Me” high and low keys 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dear Mr. Nevin:— 


I want to tell you how much | like it for its 
perfect church spirit, singable and vocable quali- 
ties, harmonic and melodic investure and general 


usefulness. 
Sincerely, 


Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


By GEORGE B. NEVIN 


songs. 





Bolton on Lake George, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Nevin:— 


I found the two songs very singable, have 
very good tuneful vocal phrases, regular church 
You write sincerely, and you have my 
best wishes. 


Very sincerely, 


Louise Homer. 


From the Eminent Bach Singer, Chas. T. Tittman, Washington, D. C. 
“Both Are Unquestionably Excellent, Far Superior To Any Recent Sacred Songs” 
These Songs Are Within the Range of the Average Church Choir Soloist 


THE ADORATION-CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 60c. 


Has been Sung in About Three Thousand American Churches. 


By GEORGE B. NEVIN 


Christmas Cantata 


Over Thirty Thousand Copies Have Been Sold. 


It Is Our Most Popular 
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Hear Programs by 
Graham McNamee 
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Graham McNamee, American Baritone 


One of the few young American bari- 
tones who is rapidly making a place for 
himself before the music-loving public 
is Graham McNamee. Mr. McNamee, who 
has been heard with much pleasure in 
various parts of this country during the 
past few years, recently scored an 
enviable success at his Aeolian Hall re- 
cital. A list of his engagements for the 
month of December include Verdi Club, 
Patriotic Women, both of New York; 
Shubert Club of Stamford, Conn.; 
Women’s Club of Forest Hills, L. IL; 
Bronxville, Danbury, Yonkers, Bayonne, 
Mt. Vernon and New Rochelle. Mr. Mc- 
Namee is under the management of the 
Music League of America. 





Flonzaleys Present New Work 


For their first subscription concert in 
Aeolian Hall, on Nov. 23, the Flonzaley 
Quartet will play Mozart’s Quartet in G 
Major, Schumann’s Quartet in A Major, 
Op. 41, and a new composition by Igor 
Strawinsky. This is called a ‘“Con- 
certino,” especially written for the Flon- 
zaley Quartet and dedicated to André 
de Coppet. It will have its first hearing 
in any country on this occasion. It is 
a single movement. Strawinsky com- 
posed it in France during the months 
of July, August and September. The 
Flonzaleys met the composer in Paris 
during the last days of September when 
the work was just finished, and had twu 
rehearsals with him before their depar- 
ture for England. 
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“BOHEMIANS” ENTERTAIN 
MAIER AND PATTISON 





Pianists, as Guests of Honor, Play for 
Members of New York Musi- 
cians’ Club 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the pian- 
ists, were the guests in whose honor a 
reception was given by “The Bohemians” 
(New York Musicians’ Club) at the Har- 


vard Club, New York, on Monday eve- 
ning, Nov. 1. The popularity of these 
young artists and the announcement that 
they would contribute a short program 
brought out a gathering representative 
of the leading musicians of the city, in- 
cluding many whose names are house- 
hold words. It was a supreme test and 
that Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison aroused 
their hearers to such enthusiasm that 
they stood and cheered after the per- 
formance of the Saint-Saéns scherzo, is 
proof of the deep impression which they 
made. . 

The program which they offered in- 
cluded several numbers heard at their 
Aeolian Hall recital in October—the 
Brahms Variations on a theme by Haydn, 
the “Pupazetti” group of short pieces by 
Casella, which created much amusement, 
and the César Franck Prelude, Fugue 
and Variations. They were called back 
so many times after their brilliant play- 
ing of the Saint-Saéns composition that 
they added an extra number, played in 
public for the first time, the Rakoczy 
March of Berlioz, arranged for two 
pianos by Ernest Hutcheson. Again 
there were cheers and Mr. Hutche- 
son, who was among those present, 
shared in the demonstration. An infor- 
mal reception to the artists was followed 
by a buffet supper. 


Pavloska Deserts 
Operatic Stage 
for Recital Field 





Irene Pavloska, Mezzo-Soprano 


Irene Pavloska, the mezzo-soprano, 
who has temporarily deserted the oper- 
atic stage as a member of the Chicago 
Opera Company to demonstrate her 
abilities as a concert singer, has left for 
the Pacific Coast. Miss Pavloska will 
open her season in San Francisco as or- 
chestral soloist and will follow this en- 
gagement with appearances in recital in 
Los Angeles, Seattle and Walla Walla. 





PRENTZEL CONCERTS OPEN 





Braslau and Harrold Begin Waterbury, 
Conn., Series Auspiciously 


WATERBURY, CONN., Nov. 6.—The sub- 
scription concerts arranged by Manager 
Paul Prentzel opened auspiciously on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 3, in Bucking- 
ham Hall with Sophie Braslau and Or- 
ville Harrold as the artists. There was 
a big audience, for this was the third 
visit of Miss Braslau to the city. Miss 
Braslau’s accompanist, Mrs. Ethel Cave 
Cole, had also played in Waterbury and 
at Westover School, Middlebury, on 
several occasions, and had many friends 
in the audience. It was a very auspi- 


cious beginning for the concert season. 

The Concordia Singing Society, a 
splendid male chorus of German sing- 
ers, is preparing for its first public con- 
cert in four years, under the leadership 
of Prof. John L. Bonn. Rhea Massicotte, 
soprano, and Katherine Eyman, pianist, 
have been -engaged as soloists for the 
concert, which is to be given in Bucking- 
ham Hall on the night of Nov. 28. Miss 
Eyman is a native of Waterbury, her 
father, the late Thomas J. Eyman, hav- 
ing been, for many of his earlier years, 
one of this city’s leading Me singers. 


W. N. 


PAVLOWA AND KREISLER 
LIGHTS OF BOSTON WEEK 








Dancer Returns With Troupe in Pro- 
gram of Shorter Numbers—Vio- 
linist Triumphs Again 

Boston, Nov. 7.—Pavlowa and her 
“Ballet Russe” returned to Boston yes- 
terday and the day before, after a too 
prolonged absence, and gave three per- 
formances in Symphony Hall. Pavlowa 
is fortunate in having with her still her 
able and expert conductor, Theodore 
Stier, who understands ballet conduct- 
ing as do few living conductors. The 
more unfortunate, then, that this tour 
finds him handicapped with an entirely 
inadequate orchestra. These drawbacks 
aside, however, the dancing of the Rus- 
sians still remains the most thoroughly 
charming entertainment we have. The 
longer pantomime ballets were not pos- 
sible on the Symphony Hall stage, but 
the “Chopiniana” renewed its former 
poetry and was the best of the more ex- 
tended numbers. 

The bulk of the programs consisted of 
divertissements, some familiar from 
former tours, and some new. Of the 
ones in which Pavlowa appeared, “The 
Swan” and the “Gavotte Pavlowa” again 
aroused wild enthusiasm from the audi- 
ence. The most striking of her newer 
dances was a Russian folk-dance wherein 
she was partnered by a newcomer, Mr. 
Stepanoff, who easily outdid any of his 
predecessors in the extraordinary agil- 
ity and éclat with which he executed the 
vigorous man’s part. Pavlowa herself 
is still “The Incomparable”’—as always 
she eludes the collector of adjectives. 

Among the varied divertissements by 
the other members. of the company 
should be mentioned the irresistible little 
“Holland Dance,” the charming trio in- 
terpreting Schubert’s “Moment Musi- 
cale,” the romantic “Pastorale,” the spir- 
ited “@€zardas,” and the intoxicating 
“Mazurka.” A “Gopack,” for men only, 
was an agreeable novelty. The fact that 
Symphony Hall was crowded to the doors 
for all performances should make the 
management feel that for audiences ac- 
customed to hearing the Boston Sym- 
phony it might well spend a few dollars 
and improve the orchestra, for a clarinet 
or cornet playing out of tune detracts 
from the glamour of fairy-like figures 
moving through a Chopin Nocturne. 

Kreisler gave his first Boston recital 
of the season in Symphony Hall last Sat- 
urday afternoon. His program was the 
same as that given in New York on the 
preceding Sunday, and therefore calls 
for no. extended comment. Persistence 
of “Jumboism” in the musical world still 
compels the inclusion of pieces like Schu- 
bert’s “Fantasy” for violin, and Vieux- 
temps’ Concerto, both examples of what 
uninteresting music people will listen to 
if it has a famous name attached to it. 
As on.other occasions the third group of 
shorter pieces was the cream of the pro- 
gram, and as usual a source of genuine 
delight to the large audience which filled 
all the regular seats and overflowed onto 
the stage. The ever popular group of 
old favorites was given in generous 
fashion after the main program was 
completed. C.R 





Alexander Russell Opens Princeton 
Recital Series 


PRINCETON, N. J., Nov. 1.—The fort- 
nightly recitals held at Proctor Hall at 
the Graduate College of Princeton Uni- 
versity were begun on Oct. 31. Alex- 
ander Russell, organist, who is director 
of music at the University, played a 
program by Pierné, Bach, Rachmaninoff, 
Moussorgsky and Saint-Saéns. The re- 
citals will be of organ music on Nov. 14 
and Nov. 28, and of ancient and modern 
Christmas carols, sung by the Princeton 
Choristers, on Dec. 12. 





Morgana to Sing at Hippodrome With 
Ruffo : 


Nina Morgana, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, has been engaged to ap- 
pear at the New York Hippodrome on 
Nov. 14 in a concert with Titta Ruffo, 
the Italian baritone. 





A. F. Thiele Proud 
of Discovery of 
Marjorie Squires 














Marjorie Squires, Contralto 


A discovery of A. F. Thiele, manager 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
was Marjorie Squires, contralto, who has 
been advised by the authorities of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company to study 
for a grand opera career. Miss Squires 
was born in Franklin, Ohio, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Hankinson. 
She began the study of the piano at eight 
years of age and was playing two-piano 
programs, in public, with her sister, at 
sixteen. Following Mr. Thiele’s advice, 
she began studying voice with Louise 
Dotti at the Cincinnati College of Music, 
and made several successful appearances 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
under Dr. Kunwald and Eugene Ysaye. 
Mme. Louis Homer has also urged Miss 
Squires to study for opera and the 
young contralto is now in New York, 
coaching at the William S. Brady studios 
and with Louis Reilly. She will be 
heard in concert this season. 


NEW CINCINNATI CHORUS 
MAKES ITS INITIAL BOW 








Delphi Clun, Under Fehring, Gives First 
Concert—Galli-Curci and Ysaye 
Forces Appear 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 30.—The Delphi 


Clun, a new choral body, gave its first 
concert in Memorial Hall Wednesday 
night under the leadership of Edward A. 
Fehring. The chorus of 100 singers 
aims to present the best in choral works, 
and the first concert gave evidence of 
painstaking preparation. Helen Kess- 
ing, soprano, was the soloist. Solo parts 
in the choral numbers were sung by 
Mary Kelly and William Siemon. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Charles H. Fitz- 
wilson, Agnes McDonough and Grace 
Raine. 

Galli-Curci was the outstanding fea- 
ture of local musical events the past 
week. She sang in Music Hall on 
Wednesday evening before an audience 
that comfortably filled the great auditor- 
ium. Never was the art of this noted 
singer more appreciated. Her program, 
besides operatic arias, included a care- 
ful selection of English, French and 
Spanish literature. Manuel Berenguer, 
flautist, was the assisting artist. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
gave a special concert Wednesday night 
in Emery Auditorium, under the baton 
of Eugene Ysaye. It was an inspiring 
performance, and Ysaye and his men 
were accorded an ovation. Margaret 
Spaulding, a gifted young soprano, was 
the soloist, singing the “Suicido” from 
“La Giaconda,” and “Hail, Hall of Song,” 
from “Tannhauser.” 

At the first open meeting of the Nor- 
wood Musical Club, held at the Library 
Hall, Norwood, Oct. 26, an inspiring re- 
port and paper on the Federation at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was read by Mrs. Hess. 

The College of Music started its reg- 
ular Saturday noonday students’ re- 
citals this week. Esther Remke, organ 
pupil of Mrs. Lillian Rixford; Lydia 
Thomson, soprano, pupil of Lino Mat- 
tioli; William Walker, pianist, pupil of 
Albino Gorno, and Richard Fluke, bari- 
tone, also a pupil of Mr. Mattioli, ap- 
peared. 


Ralph Courthright, who studied 
lin under Pierre Adolfo Tirinde! 
this city, has been appointed prin 
of the violin department of the < 
Normal School, Natchitoches, La. 

Thomas Kelly of the Conservato: 
Music faculty has been secured by; 
Woman’s City Club to give lectur. 
the programs of the Symphony Or 
tra at the clubrooms on each We 
day of the week in which the con 
occur. W. S. 





Margaret Romaine Featuring Americ.) 
Songs on Tour 


On her fall concert tour throug! 
West and South, Margaret Romai): 
singing a group of songs by m 
American composers, all of which 
meeting with conspicuous success. ( je; 
of these are “Songs of the Open, by 
Frank La Forge; “Rain,” by Curran, anj 
“At the Well,” by Richard Hagen ay 
Another Curran song, “Flirtation, 
also included in the group. 





May Peterson Sings Re-engagement jp 
Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Nov. 6.—\May 
Peterson, Metropolitan soprano, 
heard in recital on Oct. 25, singing a long 
and varied program. This was Miss 
Peterson’s second appearance here, :n( 
her singing evoked even more popular 
acclaim than it did on her previous visit. 
The audience demanded a repetition of 
five songs on the program, and twelve 
others were added as extras. Stuart 
Ross was the accompanist. 


Harvey B. Gaul Wins Prize Offered by 
Pittsburgh Club 





- PITTSBURGH, Nov. 6.—The prize of 


$200, offered ‘by the Tuesday Musical 
Club of Pittsburgh, has been awarded 
to Harvey B. Gaul for his setting of 
“Water-lilies,” a part song for treble 
voices. There were twenty-eight com- 
positions sent in from all over the coun- 
try. The winning composition will be 
sung at the spring concert. 





J. Piastro Borissoff Giving Another New 
York Recital 


The second New York recital of J. 
Piastro Borissoff will be given on the 
evening of Nov. 13 at Aeolian Hall. The 
Russian violinist has arranged a pro- 
gram which includes the Paganini Con- 
certo in D Major and a group of three 
numbers by himself. He will have Fran- 
cis C. Moore as his assistant at the 
piano. 





- YAW 
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Quaker City Opera Forces es 
Offer Fiftieth Performance 
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“Jewels of Madonna” Given, 
Under Leps Leadership, to 


Mark Occasion — Distinc- 
tion in Work of Singers 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 3.—A _ notable 


event of the musical season was the 
commemoration of its fiftieth perform- 
ance by the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society last night, the unusual occasion 
for such a local organization being cele- 
brated by the most ambitious undertak- 
ing of the society’s history, namely, 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘The Jewels of 
the Madonna,” in English. 

Not merely the most aspiring enter- 
prise of this sterling musical organiza- 
tion under the diligent direction of 
Wassili Leps, it was also the best carried 
out of all the half-century of operatic 
works produced in the vernacular by the 
organization with its fine chorus and 


loyal assoeiate membership. 
The Philadelphia Operatic Society 
was organized on the foregoing lines in 





Photo Chappel Studio 


Wassili Leps, Conductor of Philadelphia 
Operatic Society 


1906 by John Curtis, who served for 
several years as president; Siegfried 
Behrens, who, until the time of his 
; death, was conductor and musical di- 
rector; Helen Pulaski Innes, Joseph S. 
McGlynn, W. R. Murphy, W. Dayton 
Wegefarth, Clarence Bawden, W. R. 
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musical, literary, theatrical and journal- 
istic circles of Philadelphia. Its first 
effort was a fine production of “Faust,” 
followed by “Aida,” with duplicate casts. 

For several years now, Wassili Leps, 
the well known conductor, composer and 
vocal teacher of Philadelphia and New 
York, has been the musical director and 
has conducted the three annual perform- 
ances. Mr. Leps devotes a great deal 
of attention to the society, coming over 
two evenings a week from New York to 
conduct the rehearsals. He has been 
responsible for the selection of a num- 
ber of important works for production, 
some of which have never before been 
given in this city in English. In recent 
years the president of the society has 
been Ernest T. Triggs, the president of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
a big business man who also has a large 
interest in the cultural development of 
the city. A number of other men and 
women of eminence in the life of the 
Quaker City served effectively as spon- 
sors, trustees- and in other capacities 
outside the musical activities of the 
society. The alumni roll of the Philadel- 
vhia Operatic Society includes over the 
fifteen years of its existence a large 
number of singers who have attained 
high professional distinction and success. 

A great deal of distinction marked 
and animated the performance of “The 
Jewels of the Madonna.” It was thought 
that Wolf-Ferrari’s intricate and sig- 
nificant score would present problems 
outside the scope of the organization, but 
this proved not to be the case, ahd the 
accompaniments played by the excellent 
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Capricco in B minor, Op. 76, 

























Lester and other active figures in the . 


orchestra assembled for the purpose re- 
flected great credit on the scholarship 
and discretion of Mr. Leps, as did the 
smoothness of the choral and ensemble 
singing, or his executive capacity. 

The burden of the drama was upon 
Emily Stokes Hagar as _ Maliella, 
Josephine Bonniwell as Carmela, Paul 
Volkmann as Gennaro, and Reinhold 
Schmidt as Raffaele, while Charlotte 
Lochen, Dorothy Fox, Elizabeth Brey, 
F. W. Wyatt, C. W. Graham, Ernest 
Warnick and Jeanette Kerr were ex- 
cellent in their réles. W.R. M. 





Meldrum Discloses Fine 
Color Sense in Recital 








John Meldrum, who was heard in two 
piano recitals in Aeolian Hall last sea- 
son, played there again last Monday eve- 
ning, disclosing anew pianistic gifts 
and attainments meriting worthy atten- 
tion. His playing of Mendelssohn’s E 
Minor Prelude and Fugue, On. 35, No. 1, 
and Beethoven’s A Flat Sonata, Op. 26, 
showed not only the necessary technical 
fluency and good pedaling which are 
the requisites of first-rate piano playing, 
but also an understanding of the inner 
meaning which underlies the mechanical 
side of the compositions. 

The fact that the pianist has been 
blind from birth does not seem to be no- 
ticeable: in his technique to any great 
extent. There were few wrong notes, 
and after he once got his bearings at 
the instrument, one was not conscious of 
the fact that he could not see the keys. 
Perhaps it is this fact which permits Mr. 
Meldrum to put a something into his 
music which makes it sincere and direct 
in its appeal. A group of Chopin, in- 
cluding the G Minor Ballade, was warm- 
ly received by a. good-sized audience. 
The concluding group consisted of works 
by Liszt, Dohnanyi and MacDowell. 

H. C. 





Ida Davenport will give her Aeolian 
Hall recital on the afternoon of Nov. 18, 
when she will be accompanied by Rich- 
ard Hageman, the noted coach. 








Halperson and Assisting 
Artists in Wagner Program 








“A Richard Wagner Evening” was 
given on Sunday, Nov. 8, by Maurice 
Halperson in the hall of the New York 
Liederkranz Society. The distinguished 
critic spoke in a very interesting manner 
for an hour on “Richard Wagner and 


Women in Art and Life,” presenting not 
only unusually engaging material about 
the greatest of music-dramatists, but also 
some excellent conclusions in regard to 
his art and his personality. Mr. Hal- 
person was applauded heartily by an 
audience of good size. 

Following this a program was offered, 
in which appeared Emma Noé, soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Association; Elsa 
Foerster, soprano; Isayah Seligman, 
pianist; Josef Stopak, violinist, and Teles 
Longtin, tenor, with the noted conductor, 
Ernest Knoch, at the piano. Miss Noé 
sang with lovely voice the Dove Sono” 
aria from Mozart’s “Figaro,” revealing 
a splendid command of the Mozart style. 
For Miss Foerster there were the arias, 
“Dich Teure Halle” and “Elsa’s Traum,” 
and “Traume,” which she sang with fine 
expression. She is a very young singer, 
possessing a conspicuous talent and 
with further development she ought to 
go far. Leon Rains, basso, appeared 
singing “Wotan’s Abschied,” with true 
Wagnerian declamation, winning great 
applause. The Wilhelmj transcriptions 
of Wagner’s “Albumblatt” and _ the 
Prize Song from “Meistersinger” were 
performed by Mr. Stopak to the audi- 
ence’s delight, his velvety tone making 
his playing most enjoyable. Mr. Long- 
tin sang “Siegmund’s Love Song,” from 
“Walkiire” and a “Flying Dutchman” 
aria. Mr. Seligman won great favor 
with Liszt’s transcription of the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. 

At the piano Mr. Knoch gave of his 
best, accompanying the soloists with 
great skill, lending a distinctly authori- 
tative note. A. W. K. 

Carl Craven, tenor, gave a recital at 
LaGrange, IIl., Oct. 28, and on Nov. 11 
he will sing for the Arche Club in Chi- 
cago. 
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five-tone scale used by the “Incas.” 


PRIMITIVE AGE 


1. “Inca” Prelude No. 5 in G Minor Op. II 
(Morning Prayer to the Sun). 


2. “Inca” Rhapsody No. 3 in F Minor Op. 
18 (An “Inca” Legend). 


3. Yaquavra in.B Flat Minor Op. Il (Wor- 
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COLONIAL AGE 


Peruvian Triste (Song of the “‘Andes’’). 
Voices in the Fountains of the “Incas.” 
Tamborin and Quenas (“Inca” drum and 
flutes). 

. Yaravi Theme et Variations. 

Mr. Valderrama is conceded to be the 
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ST 


only composer who throughout his melo- 
dies and rhythms does not lose the primi- 
tive aboriginal characteristics of the Indian 
music. 


ship Song and Ceremonial Dance). 


4. “Inca”? Rhapsody No. 5 in C Minor Op. 
18 (A Tradition of Conquest). 
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PHILADELPHIA.—Edith Walton Ham- 
lin will give a “Talk” to Progressive 
Series Teachers on Nov. 12 at her studio. 

Troy, N. Y.—Everett T. Grout, tenor, 
and Mary Ross Madgett, pianist, were 
heard by the Woman’s Club of Schenec- 
tady recently. 

* * cs 

OAKLAND, CAL.—Edgar Thorpe, pian- 
ist, and pupil of Benjamin Moore of San 
Francisco, has left for New York to con- 
tinue his studies. 

* * aa 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—F red R. Heintzel- 
man Post No. 117, American Legion, has 
announced a concert course of six num- 
bers for the current season. 

* * ok 

ToRONTO, CAN.—A piano recital was 
given at Foresters’ Hall recently by 
pupils of Alberto Guerrero of the Ham- 
bourg Conservatory of Music. 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA.—Daisy Melvin, 
recently appointed teacher of voca] mu- 
sic at the Junior College at Osage, gave 
a recital in the college gymnasium re- 
cently. 

* * * 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—Etta Mattin, a 
graduate of the vocal department of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has 
left for New York to begin her concert 
season. 

* * * 

Morrow, On10.—Alfred Watkins, vio- 
linist of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, has recently returned from a con- 
cert tour in Vancouver, British Columbia 
and Alaska. 

* ok ok 

MANSFIELD, OHIO.—Mrs. Daise Beckett 
Middleton, who has recently become a 
resident of Mansfield, has accepted the 
position of soloist and choir director of 
the First Lutheran Church. 


Pato ALTO, CAL.—Josephine Marshall 
Fernald, director of the Stanford Music 
School, presented Joseph Herman Judge, 
tenor-baritone, in a _ recital at the 
Woman’s Club House recently. 

* * * 

New HAvEN, CONN.—Trinity Choir 
Guild, composed of twenty men who have 
been members of the choir at different 
times, was heard in a special program 
at the church services last Sunday. 

* * * 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—A musicale, at 
which Rebecca Haight, ’cellist, instruc- 
tor in the music department, appeared, 
was held recently at the home of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. William Allan Neilson. 


* * * 


JACKSON CENTRE, PA.—William Wylie, 
tenor, and Hazel Clinger, contralto, were 
heard in joint recital at the Presbyterian 
Church recently, under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Church. 


* * * 


GREENCASTLE, IND.—F. Dudleigh Ver- 
nor of New York and Henry Doughty 
Tovey, head of the piano department in 
the University of Arkansas, were heard 
in a recital of two-piano music recently. 

* * *” 


CHICAGO.—Florence Lang, soprano, 
gave a program of English, French and 
Italian songs at an impromptu recital at 
the home of Mrs. Charles H. Besly, re- 
cently. Miss Lang was accompanied by 
Frederick Schauwecker at the piano. 


KANSAS CiITy, Mo.—Mrs. Raymond 
Waldon, who has been a pupil of Mrs. 
Leslie Baird, has gone to New York to 
coach with Richard Hageman. She has 
accepted a choir position in a Yonkers 
Methodist Church. ‘ 


PiquA, OHIO.—John Orr Stewart, Jr., 
has been appointed supervisor of music 
in the public schools. He is a graduate 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
having studied under John A. Hoffman 
and Margaret Pace. 

* OK * 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Jessie Jay de 
Vore, violinist, and George Dale, tenor, 
new members of the faculty of the School 
of Musical Art, are announced for a 
joint recital at the Congregational 
Church on Nov. 19. 


SALINA, KAN.—Richard Edmundson of 
Greencastle, Pa., and. a graduate of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has 
recently taken charge of the piano and 
theory departments in the conservatory 
at Wesleyan University. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Inez Field Damon, 
director of music in the State Normal 
School at Lowell, Mass., was the speaker 
at the anual meeting of the Connecticut 
State Music Teachers’ Association which 
was held in this city Oct. 22. 


BARRACKVILLE, W. VA.—The recent 
annual meeting of the Evergreen Choral 
Society, which was attended by more 
than 2500 persons, is considering an- 
other day of song, so great has been the 
demand that another be held. 


BRANFORD, CONN.—Mr. and Mrs. V. T. 
Hammer gave a musicale at their home 
recently for the benefit of the Dr. Gay- 
lord Health Center. The program was 
given by a former Branford girl, Rose 
Bryant, the New York contralto. 


URBANA, ILL.—Recent musical events ° 


at the University of Illinois include the 
appearance of the New York Chamber 
Music Society, an organ recital by J. 
Lawrence Erb, and a students’ recital by 
pupils of the various departments. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—The choir of St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
which Warren F. Acker is organist and 
choirmaster, gave Foster’s cantata 
“Seed-Time and Harvest” at a special 
musical service of the church recently. 

HARTFORD, ConN.—The Hartford 
Sangerbund of 150 singers, which is 
planning on a European trip in 1922, 
gave its first concert of the season at the 
clubhouse last week, under the directior 
of its new conductor, Professor Douseck. 

WORCESTER, MAss.—Manager E. Sholtz 
of the Tech Musical Association, has or- 
ganized one of the largest college bands 
in this section of the country. The band 
is composed of thirty-five pieces, and 
made its début at a recent parade staged 
by the student body. 

* * * 

TORONTO, CAN.—At the first regular 
meeting of the Stevenson Studio Club 
the program was given by B. R. Bush, 
Leslie Berry, E. Tamblyn, Muriel Stark, 
M. Brisbin, Esther Jarvis, E. Wither- 
spoon and L. A. Brown. Elma Fergu- 
son was the accompanist. 

° * * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Musical 
Art Society, a mixed choral club under 
the direction of Hosford Plowe, is hold- 
ing weekly rehearsals is preparation for 
its first concert to bé given during the 
first week in December, when it will 
present Chadwick’s “Pilgrims.” 

* * * 


TOPEKA, KAN.—The Music Study Club 
held its first meeting of the year on Oct. 
21 at the home of Mrs. Frank Wilson. 
Elsie Chapman read a paper on the “His- 
tory of American Music.” The club will 
devote the year to studying the works of 
American composers. Mrs. C. A. Wolf 
is president. 4 4 

* 


BANGOR, ME.—The Schumann Club 
held its first study at the home of Jo- 
sephine Wiggin recently, the subject be- 
ing “American Composers,” in charge of 
Lydia Adams. Others taking part were 
Lucile McNamara, Helen Donovan, Mrs. 
Hilliard Johnston, Dorothy Doe and Jo- 
sephine Wiggin. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Benjamin Whittam, 
former organist and choirmaster of the 
First Lutheran Church, has been en- 
gaged as organist of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church. During the past year 
Mr. Whittam has been playing in Or- 
lando, Fla. Letta Corder, soprano, and 
Lucille Collette, violinist and pizanist, 
gave a recital in Chancellor’s Hall re- 
cently. 

>” * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—An 
ment to secure funds for the purchase 
of music for the glee club, was held re- 
cently at the Liberty Building. ' The 


entertain-' 


musical features on the program, con- 
sisting of numbers by Mrs. Judith Land- 
berg Flather, soprano, and Louise Hud- 
son, pianist, were arranged by Julia 
Dungan. 

* * * 

CANTON, OHIO.—The Sherwood Music 
School Teachers’ Association held its in- 
itial meeting of the season recently, 
electing J. C. Ringwald, president; 
Gladys Cook, vice-president, and June 
Gregory, treasurer. The organization 
consists of twenty-four members and its 
purpose is to enlarge its influence in the 


development of music in the community. 
* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—An evening of Scotch 
music was given at the Second Presby- 
terian Church Sunday evening of last 
week with the Burns Club as guests. 
Mrs. E. H. Belcher of Albany, soprano, 
sang “Ye Banks and Braes” and F. C. 
Comstock, tenor, “Scotland’s Dauntless 
Three,” the words by George Sinclair of 
Troy and the music by John B. Shirley 
of Cohoes. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—George A. Natanson, 
late of the Alcazar Opera Company, has 
been made director of the Little Theater, 
and is taking an active part in all musi- 
cal and dramatic events in Portland. He 
has a fine class of pupils in singing and 
expects to put on a number of light 
operas this winter. He will direct the 
song cycle for the MacDowell Club, “The 
Pagoda of Flowers.” 

* * * 

OAKLAND, CAL.—Virginia de Fremery, 
Dean of the Northern California Chap- 
ter of Organists, gave the first of a 
series of organ recitals which will be 
given in connection with the music sec- 
tion of the public schools, at the First 
Congregational Church recently. Wil- 
liam Carruth, organist at Mills College, 
is giving a series of recitals each Sunday 
at the Vesper services. . 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The first of the series 
of popular Saturday evening concerts ar- 
ranged by Fleck Brothers of New York, 
was given Saturday evening at the Vin- 
centian Institute by MHarold Lindau, 
tenor of the Boston Opera; Elsa Foers- 
ter, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Harriet Barkesdale, pianist. Dr. 
Fleck of New York, father of Fleck 
brothers, was accompanist. 

* * * 


WORCESTER, MAsSs.—A testimonial con- 
cert to Arthur W. Crosbie, leader of 
Crosbie’s Military Band, drew a large 
audience to Mechanics’ Hall recently. 
The principal artists were Thaddeus 
Rich, violinist, and Milton C. Snyder, 
baritone, both performers at the recent 
Worcester Music Festival. Annette Lu- 
vick and Mary McMahon, sopranos, and 
Mary Lynch and J. Edward Bouvier, 
accompanists, assisted. 

* * * 

TORONTO, CAN.—Rehearsals have been 
resumed by the Toronto Conservatory 
Orchestra under the leadership of Frank 
E. Blachford. This organization admits 
others besides students of the Conserva- 
tory. Albert Downing and H. Ruthven 
MacDonald, who are on a concert tour of 
western Canada with the Adanac Quar- 
tet, served as adjudicators of the vocal 
contests in the recent musical competi- 
tions in southern Saskatchewan. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The new Strand 
Theater, which will open early this 
month, will feature a symphony orches- 
tra with P. Colby Shaw as leader. A 
new organ has been installed and Floyd 
H. Walter has been appointed organist 
and musical director. Helen M. Sperry 
has been appointed by the Community 
Center Committee to inaugurate a new 
feature of musical entertainment in com- 
munity work. The first musicale will be 
given in December. 

* * & 

KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Musical Club is entering upon its new 
season with a larger active and a doubled 
associate membership and with the other 
departments well organized and plan- 
ning interesting features. The educa- 
tional department, in addition to its 
usual corporation concerts and settle- 
ment teaching, will bring Louise Homer 
and her daughter here for a concert in 
February for the benefit of the scholar- 
ship fund. 

* *” o* 

OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA.—An interpre- 
tative reading of Verdi’s “Traviata,” il- 
lustrated by local artists, marked the 
opening of the season for the Ladies’ 
Music Club in the First Christian 
Church recently. Mrs. Hugh Johnson 
outlined the story of the opera and the 
soloists were Mrs. Edmund S. Ferguson 
and Mrs. Frank B. Sorgats, soprano; 
Dr. Francis deMand, tenor, and Jasper 
R. Turnbull, baritone. Mrs. Laura St. 
Mary was the accompanist. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The — sea, 
first meeting of the Music Teachey:’ | 
sociation of Jacksonville took place j.,., 
week in the rooms of the First Pro. 
terian Church, with a record attenda 
The program for the morning jnc|), 
two papers, one on “Professional Et} 
by Lyman P. Prior, the other on “; 
laborating with the Public Library” 
Bertha M. Foster. Mrs. Charles J). 
presided at the meeting, and Mrs. | | 
Calvin Wells was in charge of the y 


cal program. 
* * * 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Antonio De Gr. 
violinist, gave a farewell recital prey 
to his departure for New York, \ 
he will open a studio. Ralph Dunba 
presenting “Robin Hood” at Ye Lil 
Theater, featuring Albert Parr, | 
Burton, William White and Betty Ba; 
in the leading roles. Mrs. Glen W, 
DeWitt Hugh, Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. | 
Potts Brown, Orley See, Thomas |} 
erick Freeman, Dorris Osborne, ° 
Limert and Miss Livingston participa: ., 
in the program at the opening of |}. 
new Z. W. Potter Studios, where a ny 
ber of musicians have taken studios. 

* * & 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. E. H. Belcher. 
soprano; Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist, 
and Mrs. George D. Elwell, pianist, were 
the assisting artists at the meeting of 
the Albany Community Chorus Monday 
evening at the State education building. 
The officers of the chorus elected for the 
year are as follows: Chairman, Roessle 
McKinney; vice-chairman, Mrs. J. Town- 
send Lansing; treasurer, William B. 
Eddy; secretary, Archibald Miller; mu- 
sical conductor, Elmer A. Tidmarsh; ac- 
companist, Mrs. James S. Kittell; direc- 
tors, Mrs. John H. Finley, Elizabeth J. 
Hoffman, Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins, Dr. 
James S. Kittell. 


*x* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The first of a series 
of analytical talks with illustrative piano 
selections was given Friday evening at 
the Academy of Holy Names by Eleonore 
Payez of New York, who took for her 
subject, “The Classical School.” Other 
lecture-recitals to be given during the 
season are Nov. 19, “Opera”; Jan. 23, 
“Culture and Music”; Feb. 25, “Bee- 
thoven’s D Major Sonata’; March 18, 
“Brahms.” A musicale was given 
Wednesday afternoon at the home of 
Mrs. William C. Gomph, by Mrs. Fred- 
erick B. Hailes, soprano; Ruth Don, 
pianist; Mrs. Thomas C. Stowell, reader. 
Mrs. Gomph was accompanist. 

* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—The October meeting of 
the Eastern New York Chapter, Ameri- 
ean Guild of Organists, held recently in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, was 
given over to the consideration of musi- 
cal education in the high schools of the 
State. The secretary of the chapter, 
Russell Carter, who is also the Specialist 
in Music for the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, spoke of the provisions 
which the State makes for education 
through music, and dealt more particu- 
larly with the plan for credit in applied 
music. A brief organ recital was given 
by several organists closing with a num- 
ber composed by the dean of the chapter, 
T. F. H. Candlyn, by Clara Stearns. 


* * * 


CINCINNATI, OHI0O.—The Cincinnat! 
Conservatory of Music is putting into 
practice an extension plan by which 
cities and schools near Cincinnati may 
enjoy the artist and student recitals 
from the conservatory. Among such 
concerts already offered was one of Oct. 
14, when Dorothy Richard, violinist; 
Margaret Millice, soprano; Frances 
Moore, pianist; with Mrs. Yates Ghol- 
son, lecturer, supplied an interesting 
program at Mt. Auburn school. On Oct 
15, Mrs. Roy Delton, reader, and Anna 
Prestwood, soprano, presented a pro- 
gram in Covington, Ky. Other program: 
are being offered in the Cincinnati Hig! 
Schools, and in the schools of the near- 


by towns. 
* * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The first meet- 
ing of the music department of the 
Woman’s Club was held in the club rooms 
recently, with Mrs. C. J. Neekamp, chair- 
man for the afternoon. The feature of 
the meeting was the installation of the 
new officers, who are: Mrs. Howard A. 
Lawrence, chairman; Mrs. E. C. 
Haworth, vice-chairman; Mrs. Homer 
Bell, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. E. . 
Watts and Mrs. Carrie S. Collard, direc- 
tors. A program of songs and piano 
numbers was given by Mrs. Carl Parks, 
Mrs. John Culton, Mrs. Howard Law- 
rence, Esther Ripley and Mrs. Harold 
Ferguson. A series of current events, 
including an excerpt from MUSICAL 
AMERICA’s Fall Issue, was read by Mrs. 
E. C. Watts. 
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Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berimen 
feel very proud of their new and success- 
ful young pupil, Louis Meslin, who has 
been touring the Southwest with Mme. 
Matzenauer, and has met with unusual 
success, both as a pianist and accom- 
panist. Mr. Meslin is another great 
talent to come out from the La Forge- 
Berimen ‘Studios, and there wili be two 
more to tour during the present season. 
Mr. Meslin is appearing in the South at 
present. 





Mr. Klibansky announces several new 
engagements of his pupils. Elsa 
Diemer, before leaving for Chicago, 
where she will become a member of the 
Chicago Opera Association, appeared as 
Haensel in two performances of “Haen- 
sel and Gretel.” William Munroe 


7 


has been engaged as soloist at St. 
Matthew’s Church and Grace Liddane at 
the Church of Our Lady of Sorrows in 
Corona, L. I. Walter Copeland will be 
the tenor soloist at the First Reformed 
Church in Passaic, N. J. Roy Raifsnider 
has been substituting at the Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Elizabeth, N. Y. 
Kitty Gladney is singing in the new 
Belasco play, “One.” Lottice Howell 
was re-engaged for another concert at 
the Y. M. C. A. recently, where she was 
cordially received. Lotta Madden will 
be the soloist of the next Globe concert 
at Clinton High School. 


Alexander Bloch, the New York vio- 
linist and teacher, held his first pupils’ 
recital of the season last week. A large 
audience was present and an interesting 
program was well given. 








LOCAL FORCES FILL 
SAN FRANCISCO WEEK 


Hertz Offers Second Program 
Theaters to Emphasize 
Music—Clubs Heard 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, Nov. 1.—The 
second popular concert of the _ sea- 
son was given by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony orchestra on Sunday afternoon 
when the usual capacity audience en- 
joyed the excellent program among the 
number of which were Halvorsen’s “Va- 
santasena” Suite, Debussy’s “Children’s 
Corner,” Tchaikovsky’s “Italian Caprice” 
and others of equal interest. The usual 
enthusiasm was shown. 

The Sunday morning concerts at the 
California Theater have been so success- 
ful as to cause the management to add 


new attractions. Hitherto soloists have 
been largely from the local talent, but 
during the present season it will be the 
policy of the management to bring be- 
fore its patrons many of the visiting 
artists. Among those already scheduled 
are Theo Karle, who will appear next 
Sunday, and the following artists who 
will fill later dates: Christine Langen- 
han, Elias Breeskin, Virginia Rea, Myrna 
Sharlow, Mary Jordan, Irene Pavloska, 
Stephanie Shahatowitsch, John Quina, 
Harold Henry and Ottilie Schillig. The 
soloist Sunday last was Margaret Jar- 





“noon. 


man Cheeseman, who scored a big suc- 
cess. 

The first concert of the forty-fourth 
season of the Loring Club was given on 
Tuesday evening when every seat in the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium was filled long 
before the opening number on the pro- 
gram. Wallace A. Sabin, the director, 
was greeted with an ovation and his ar- 
rangement of Charles M. Kennedy’s 
verses, “The Long Road” for chorus, 
piano and strings, was especially ap- 
plauded. W.J. Molitor and R. H. Ward, 
the soloists, Albert Rosenthal, ’cellist, 
Frederick Mauer, accompanist, and the 
assisting strings under the direction of 
Hother Wismer, were all given special 
commendation. 

The program of the Pacific Musical 
Society at the Fairmont Hotel on Thurs- 
day evening was enjoyed by an audience 
which packed the Colonial ballroom. The 
program was in the hands of Myra 
Palache, pianist; Teodelinda Teran, ’cel- 
list, and John A. Patton, baritone, all of 
whom received the approbation which 
splendid work merited. 

Virginia de Fremery, Dean of the 
Guild of Organists,. gave the first organ 
recital of the season on Tuesday after- 
Her program was excellent, and 
the audience was appreciative of her ex- 
cellent playing. 

At the Sorosis Club on Monday after- 
noon a delightful program was pre- 
sented. Antoine de Vally sang two arias 
and a group of scngs in his usual splen- 
did manner. Mrs. Uda Waldrop sang 
two beautiful songs by her husband, who 
accompanied her, and a group of songs to 
which the violin obbligato played by her 
sister, Mrs. Allen, lent an a se 





Ontario’s Tenor, Edward Johnson, Sings 
for First Time in Toronto 


TORONTO, CAN., Nov. 6.—Edward 
Johnsoh, tenor, was heard here for the 
first time on Oct. 29, when he appeared 
before a large audience at Massey’ Hall 
in a benefit concert for the Canadian 
Institute for the Blind. Special interest 
was given to the event by reason of the 
fact that Guelph, the city where Mr. 
Johnson spent his boyhood days, is not 
far from Toronto. He was assisted by 
Lady Eaton, known locally for her as- 
sistance in the promotion of musical 
matters and other worthy causes. Mr. 
Johnson sang three groups of songs and 
was recaHed a score of times, singing 
four encores. Lady Eaton, who has a 
mezzo soprano voice, showed herself to 
be an accomplished amateur. Her ac- 
companiments were ably played by Mrs. 
H. M. Blight. Elmer Zoller was the 
accompanist for Mr. Johnson. Joseph 
Quintelle, harpist, and Frank Blachford, 
Violinist, also assisted. W. J. B. 


Stracciari and Besanzoni Return From 
South American Engagements 


Riccardo Stracciari, formerly baritone 
of the Chicago and Metropolitan operas, 
returned last week from a two months’ 
‘ngagement with the Bracale Opera Com- 
Pany of Cuba, having sung more than 
ifty performances with that organiza- 
tion in Havana, Panama and Lima, Peru, 
during that time. Mr. Stracciari left 
Immediately on a long concert tour, and 
Will not be heard in opera this year. 
Gabriella Besanzoni, who sang with the 
Metropolitan last season, and also with 
the Bracale Opera Company in Cuba and 
South America, was also a passenger on 
the Santa Teresa from Lima, and pro- 
ceeded to Chicago to join the opera forces 
there for the season. 





May Peterson Features American Songs 
in Recital at Superior, Wis. 


SUPERIOR, WIs., Nov. 6.—For the pro- 
gram of the Superior Musicale on the 
evening of Oct. 20, the artist was May 
Peterson, soprano, of the’ Metropolitan. 
Miss Peterson sang Bach and Mozart 
arias, French-Canadian and Scotch airs, 
and a large number of songs which in- 
cluded examples of. the work of such 
Americans as Hageman, A. Walter 
Kramer, Lieurance and Spalding. She 
responded to calls for many extras. 
Clarence Shepard played her accompani- 
ments. Members of the Musicale were 
hostesses at an informal reception for 
Miss Peterson following the concert. 





Seligman Joins Faculty of Malkin School 


Announcement has just been made by 
Mr. Malkin, director of the Malkin Mu- 
sic School, that Isayah Seligman, the 
Russian pianist and teacher, has been 
added to the faculty of his school. Mr. 
Seligman was heard last Sunday evening 
in a concert in the school auditorium. 
He was well received in a program that 
included, besides two of hjs own composi- 
tions, numbers by Chopin, Paganini- 
Schumann, Tchaikovsky and _ Bach- 
Busoni. He was obliged to play several 
encores. Mr. Seligman will be heard in 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday eve- 
ning, Dec. 27. 





Great Audience in Waco, Tex., Greets 
San Carlo Company 


Reports from Waco. Tex., describe the 
success of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in that city on the evening of Nov. 
3. Ten thousand persons in a town of 
40,000 population crowded the Cotton 
Exposition Palace to applaud the San 
Carlo singers in “Carmen.” 


STOKOWSKI FORCES HEARD 
BY UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 





Resume Campus Concerts in Quaker City 
With Estelle Hughes Assisting 
—Orchestra on Tour 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra is off on its first tour of 
the season. This marks the first break 
in the regular series of the twentieth 
season, as the customary Saturday eve- 
ning and Friday afternoon concerts at 
the Academy of Music will be omitted. 


The orchestra plays to-morrow night in® 


New York and other cities, the tour in- 
cluding Harrisburg on the 11th and Pitts- 
burgh on the 12th and 13th. 

The regular season will be resumed on 
Nov. 19 and 20 with a gala concert in 
commemoration of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the orchestra. 

The University of Pennsylvania is 
proving even more than usual a splendid 


missionary field for the gospel of good 
music this season, as the enrollment has 
reached the almost unprecedented num- 
ber of nearly 12,000. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, which last season successfully 
resumed the war-interrupted custom of 
campus concerts, opened the current sea- 
son with an audience of students which 
filled the big gymnasium hall. Dr. Thad- 
deus Rich, concertmaster and assistant 
conductor, led the full orchestra through 
a program of standard and classical 
music designed as an easy and agreeable 
introduction of musical treasures to in- 
terested persons lacking any specialized 
or formal knowledge of music. Estelle 
Hughes, soprano, winner of the Stokow- 
ski medal the year before last, was the 
soloist. There will be five more of these 
campus concerts, which are _ specially 
planned for university students and for 
which a much reduced fee is charged. 
Simon Breyn, the talented young 
American pianist, has opened a studio in 
the Presser Building. Mr. Breyn, al- 
though a native Philadelphian has ful- 
filled most of his career in other cities, 
particularly Chicago and Denver. ., 
W. R. M. 





LA SCALA ORCHESTRA 
TO SAIL ON NOV. 27 





Toscanini Takes Organization on Italian 
Tour Under Auspices of 
Government 


Word has just come from Italy stating 
that the Italian concert tour of Arturo 
Toscanini and La Scala Orchestra of 
Milan, preceding the American tour, will 
take place under the patronage of H. 
E. Rosadi, under secretary of State for 
Fine Arts and under the honorary pres- 
idency of Signor Caldara, mayor of 
Milan. After having given three con- 
certs in Milan for the Society of Sym- 


phonic Concerts, the organization will 
play in Turin, Como, Genoa, Alessandria, 


Florence, Cremona, Bologna, Parma, 
Reggio, Piacenza, Brescia, Bergamo, 
Verona, Venice, Treviso, and Trieste. 


On account of lack of time all the other 
concerts in the middle and south of Italy 
had to be postponed until next spring, 
after the completion of the American 
tour. 

The Italian tour is under the supervi- 
sion of the Italian Touring Club, while 
the sea voyages to and from America 
are furnished by the Italian Government 
and a group of Milanese music lovers. 
The orchestra and its leader will sail 
from Trieste on the steamship President 
Wilson about Nov. 27. 





THE WEEK’S FILM MUSIC 





Armistice Week Celebrated at Capitol— 
Rivoli Inagurates Opera Season 


Armistice Week was celebrated at the 
Capitol Theater by a special musical pro- 
gram, featuring “Over There” by Joseph 
Carl Breil, composer of “The Legend,” 


which was produced at the Metropolitan 
two seasons ago, and Verdi’s “Requiem,” 
sung by Bertram Peacock and Sudworth 
Frasier and a chorus of thirty voices. 
The Rivoli began a season of grand opera 
this week, produced by the New School 
of Opera and Ensemble under the direc- 
tion of Josiah Zuro. The program con- 
sisted of scenes from the third act of 
“Faust.” with Mary Fabian, soprano; 
Jean Wilkins, contralto; George du 
Franne, tenor, and Emanuel List, bass, 


in the leading rédles. The Rialto orches- 
tra, under the direction of Hugo Riesen- 
feld and Lion Vanderheim, played Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala.” Sascha Fidelman, 
concertmaster, played Chopin’s Nocturne, 
and John Priest, organist, offered Rubin- 
stein’s “Nuptial March.” 

Music of Seventeenth Century France 
was the feature on the program at the 
Criterion. The orchestra, under the lead- 
ership of Victor Wagner and Drago Jo- 
vanovich, offered a composition by Cou- 
perin, organist to Louis XIV, as the 
prelude, and Betty Anderson sang the 
Gavotte from “Manon.” At the Strand, 
where Farrar made her reappearance on 
the screen, Amanda Brown sang “The 
Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” and the 
“Tannhauser” March was played on the 
organ by Ralph H. Brigham and Herbert 
Sisson. The “Carmen” prelude was 
played by the orchestra. Emanuel Baer, 
who has been assistant to Hugo Riesen- 
feld at the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion 
Theaters, has accepted a position with 
the Missouri Theater of St. Louis. 





Sophie Braslau in Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, made a deep impression at her 
recital in Orchestra Hall Sunday after- 
noon. She sang her songs with a wealth 
of feeling, but seemed to have several 
voices, for she did not go smoothly from 
one register to another. In each voice, 
however, one heard the same rich passion 
and depth of emotion. Her lower tones 
were a marvel of full, round loveliness. 
Her program was composed principally 
of German and Ryssian songs. She sang 
the latter in Russian, and the German 
songs in English. 





Scotti’s Forces Triumph in Montreal 


MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 6.—The Scotti 
Grand Opera forces scored another de- 
cisive success on their recent visit, 
presenting “Bohéme,” “L’Oracolo,” “‘But- 
terfly”’ and “Trovatore.’ When Mr. 
Scotti brought his organization here for 
the first time last year it was for a two- 
day engagement. This season it was for 
four, and public insistence makes it ex- 
tremely likely that next year Mr. Scotti 
must come for a week. 

The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. have 
combined their choral forces, and are 
rehearsing under the direction of Harold 
Key. Music by British composers will 
be featured during the season. B. D. 


Passed Away 


Three Portland, Ore., Musicians Dead 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 1.—The Musi- 
cians’ Mutual Association has lost re- 
cently through death three well-known 
members. N. A. Tait, trombonist, was 
a former member of the Portland Sym- 
phony and was also a soloist with the 
Municipal Park Band. He died in Cali- 
fornia. M. D. MacDonald, double bass 
player, another member of the Portland 
Symphony, was killed in an automobile 
accident last Sunday on the Columbia 
River Highway. The other member of 
the organization who has just passed 
away is Maurice Gumbert, solo clarinet- 
ist, with Campbell’s band. He also 
played in theater orchestras in this city 
for a number of years. 


Edouard Darewski 


LONDON, Nov. 8.—The death is an- 
nounced on Nov. 6 of Edouard Darewski, 
a noted singer, at the age of eighty-three 
years. He was the father of the well- 
known composers and music publishers, 
Herman and Max Darewski. 

Mr. Darewski, who was a fluent lin- 
guist and Talmudic scholar, was a life- 
long friend of Adelina Patti, whose early 
struggles he shared. 




















James A. Gary 


BALTIMORE, Mp, Nov. 2.—James A. 
Gary, a prominent business man of this 
city for three-quarters of a century, died 
at his home in Linden Avenue on Oct. 
31 in his eighty-seventh year after a 
prolonged illness. He was the father- 
in-law of Harold Randolph, director of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
since 1898. 





Pio De Luca 

[By Telegraph to MusIcaAL AMERICA] 

BROOKLINE, MAss., Nov. 9.—Pio De 
Luca, cousin of Giuseppe De Luca of the 
Metropolitan, died at his home last night 
after an illness of several weeks. Mr. 
De Luca was director of the choir at the 
Holy Cross Cathedral and supervisor 
of music in the parochial schools of the 
Brookline diocese. He was born in Rome, 
1871, and was tenor soloist in the Vatican 
choir. His widow survives. W. J.P. 
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BOSTON GRATIFIED 
BY TRIO OF WOMEN 


Mme. Homer and Daughter 
Sing Together—Fine Pro- 
gram by Miss Conde 


Boston, Nov. 1.—Louise Homer and 
her daughter gave a joint concert in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon to 
an audience which packed every place in 
both auditorium and stage. The cordial 
relationship between singers and audi- 





ence was due not to music alone, for the © 


program had little of that, even for a 
popular concert, but rather to the com- 
bination of Mme. Homer’s personal 
popularity and the sentimental appeal of 
mother and daughter appearing together. 

The indulgence of the audience was 
asked for the fact that Mme. Homer and 
her daughter were suffering from colds, 


but they were not sufficiently indisposed 
to impair the enjoyment of their hear- 
ers. Applause was plentiful for the 
popular opera singer, and for her daugh- 
ter, whose voice was clear and fresh and 
indicative of maturer possibilities. — 
Maria Conde, soprano, gave a recital 
in Steinert Hall last evening. Attending 
concerts would be a pleasure if more 
singers made programs as attractive as 
Mme. Conde’s. Instead of trying to cater 
to every possible variety of taste and 
also to give a synopsis of music from 
the time of Handel to the present day, 
she gave her audience one song from 
each of the composers: Duparc, Fauré, 
Grovlez, Treharne, Alabieff and Rimsky- 


Korsakoff; three songs by Debussy and ~ 


three by Carpenter. There was also the 
“Doll Song” from “The Tales of Hoff- 
man,” from the coloratura field which the 
singer seems, happily, to be forsaking 
for the domain of music. 

Mme. Conde’s best work ofthe even- 
ing was in the Debussy*and Carpenter 
groups, although in sdie %ages of_the 
songs, and also in Faoree “Les Ber- 
ceaux,” a tendency te pid tempi de- 
tracted from the mues*al effect. Car- 
penter’s charming numbers, “The Player 
Queen” andi” © §ng-Glags River,” have 
certainly 1s p ASeiyen by neglected by 

' ~9ston concerts. 




















singers, aire ] 
Grovlez’s ~ a ie : “dolines” had 
considerable vuld also bear 
repetition. © ~ regretted that 





the encores #) 7% en ‘some of the 
groups were ~~»! f the program. 
Mme. Cond: = 4 gi gees were enjoyed 
by’ the devs of coloratura singing, 
but the high passages seemed to be de- 
tached from the pieces in which they 
occurred, as though the singer said to 
her hearers “One minute intermission in 
the music while I give you some high 
notes.” 

In interpreting the\ finer songs on her 
program, it was evident that the singer 
had a conception of what she wanted to 
convey to her audience, but one felt that 
her voice did not always prove capable 
of carrying the message. Allowance 
should perhaps be made for an electrical 
disturbance which caused the hall lights 
to-go out just as tlie accompanist struck 
the opening chords of the first song, a 
mischance that might affect the nerves 
of any temperamental soprano. 

There was an audience of good size 
which applauded Mme. Conde very cor- 
dially. Musicians were unanimous in 
praise of her program. C.R 





Oregon Radio Amateur Stage “Long 
Distance Recital” 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 8.—A “long dis- 
tance recital” was heard on Saturday 
night at the studio of Ralph T. Galyean, 
teacher of piano. Mr. Galyean is secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Radio Asso- 
ciation, an organization of amateur wire- 
less operators. The “audience” was com- 
posed of members of the association and. 
others who had radio receiving sets. 
Barbara Hamblen played the piano and 
Effie Penneck sang. 








London Audiences “Hungry for 
German Music,” Says Fanning 





American Baritone Wins London with Art and a Modest Ap- 


proach— Sang Twenty-two Times in Metropolis — His 


Lyrics Sought by British Ballad Composers 





‘Loe story of Cecil Fanning’s London 
successes during the past seven 
months almost resembles a paraphrase of 
the story of that olden prophet who was 
told that the Lord would grant him the 
thing which he most desired, and his 
prayer for an understanding heart was 
so acceptable in the sight of the Lord 
that He bestowed upon him not only an 
understanding heart but also granted 
him riches, honor and glory, a !4ng life 
and victory over his enemies. — 

With becoming modesty, M2. Fanning 
did not attempt to storm London at a 
single blow, but was content to offer his 
best to the small audience which Wig- 
more Hall accommodates, and as a re- 
sult, he not only captured the small 
number present, but was granted twenty- 
two appearances in.Lodon, including one 


before the King and Queen, and given 
honors such as: few American artists 
have been accorded in foreign lands. 
One might term it an understanding 
modesty! 

But Mr. Fanning attributes much of 
his success, at least the foundation for it, 
to the passionate love for music existing 
in England, and to the fact that he was 
under an English manager, son of Daniel 
Mayer, the New York manager, who un- 
derstood the national characteristics with 
which Americans. are not generally 
familiar. Mr. Fanning sang seven times 
in recital in Wigmore Hall, and once 
there with orchestra; ten times in Queen’s 
Hall, once at the Royal Albert Hall, once 
at the Alhambra, and appeared twice at 
private musicales: ~~ 

Among Mr. Fanning’s most cherished 





Cecil Fanning, American Baritone 


memories of his London experiences are 
his appearances at what are termed 
“Ballad Concerts.” ‘This is more or less 
of an English institution which has been 
maintained for a period of ten weeks 
every summer for twenty-six years. All 
the seats in the orchestra section aré 
removed, which permits 1000 more per- 
sons to hear the cencert, and where 
smoking privileges are granted. 





“This was one of the most un:,,, 
experiences I have ever had,” said \,.. 
Fanning. “I had expected that it 
be more or less of a ‘happy-go-| 
crowd, and that I should have to e; 
the sounds of shuffling of feet and 
or less conversation. But, instead , 
audience ever gave more rapt atte::;,, 
than I received. Mr. Turpin, my ac on. 
panist, who was in the audience, tol) , 
that at least a dozen standing near }j, 
were following their scores when [I «., 
the act from ‘Siegfried.’ 

“And Germanmusic! Why, the peop), 
are*simply hungry for it. Two groups 
and even whole programs of leider ;, 
the German language, are the rule 5), 
many London programs. At one of th, 
Ballad Concerts I sang Schubert’s ‘{)). 
King,’ in English, however, and {hp 
enthusiasm was so great that I wa: jo. 
called seven times; and this was nt « 
much because of the way in which | 
sang it, as because of the fact that it wa, 
an old favorite, returned after a (0; 
absence. 

“Another fine feature which shou! | }. 
noted was the great cordiality with which 
I was received by all members of the 
music profession. Whateve® may jaye 
been the social discourtesy arising from 
a tense political situation, I was never 
made aware of it in the capacity of , 
musician. This fine spirit is especially 
revealed by the fact that a numbe> of 
ballad writers have asked to set som» of 
my lyrics. These include Herman Lohr, 
Conningsby Clark, Hope Temple ani 
Mrs. Raymond Maude, who is the 
daughter of Jenny Lind. 

“Yes, I shall go to London again next 
year, whether in the spring or later, 
will be decided by my manager. He tells 
me that many spring festivals have 
made inquiries for my services, so there 
is doubt if he will permit me to go before 
the fall. But if my reception next year 
equals that given me on this visit, it is 
certainly something to look forward to 
with a great deal of pleasure.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Fanning will not have 
much time to loiter inasmuch as he was 
to begin his American tour less than a 
week after his arrival in America. 
Accompanied by -Mr. Turpin, his faith- 
ful teacher and accompanist, and Mrs. 
Turpin, he made a flying visit to his 
home in Ohio, immediately after which 
he will be heard in recital throughout 
the South. HAL CRAIN. 
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San Francisco’s Mayor Thanks 
‘Mr. Scotti for Operatic Treat 





NTONIO SCOTTI, the impresario 

who has just completed his tri- 
umphal tour of the nation with his opera 
forces, was last week the recipient of 
an unusual letter of commendation from 
Mayor Ralph of San Francisco. Like 
many other admirers throughout the 
country San Franciseo’s chief executive 
was so impressed by Mr. Scotti’s “brave 
and enterprising feature” that he ad- 
dressed him personally to express his 
gratitude. 

Mayor Ralph’s letter reads: 

My Dear Mr. Scotti: 

There have been so many enthusiastic- 
ally favorable comments upon the recent 
appearance in San Francisco of the com- 
pany of grand opera artists of which you 
are the leader, that I am giving myself 
the pleasure of complimenting you upon 
the treat you were instrumental in giving 
the music-loving public of this city, and 
congratulating you upon the success of 
your week of faultless productions in 
our big Exposition Auditorium. 

It was a brave and enterprising ven- 
ture for you to bring such a large com- 
pany clear across the continent to sing 
for San Francisco. You came with a 
full faith in San Francisco’s reputation 
as a city where the love of music inspires 
the. whole population, and I am sure 
you feel your faith was justified. 





KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 





It was most gratifying to all of us 
that such large audiences could hear you 
and your company, a privilege permitted 
us through our possession of the big Ex- 
position Auditorium. 

May I further add a word of satisfac- 
tion upon the success of my friend Mr. 
Frank W. Healy’s management, and ven- 
ture the hope that San Francisco may 
have other occasions in the future of en- 
joying grand opera under your artistic 
leadership. Very cordially yours, 

JAMES RALPH, JR., 
Mayor. 


San Francisco, Oct. 28, 1920. 





Robert de Bruce Becomes Acting Man- 
ager of Detroit Orchestra 


DETROIT, MicH., Nov. 5.—Robert de 
Bruce, former assistant to Harry 
Cyphers, has been appointed acting man- 
ager of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra. He began his duties on Sunday, 
Oct. 31, the day upon which the former 
manager left to join Loudon Charlton in 


New York. On the day previous, the 
men of the orehestra presented Mr. 
Cyphers with a handsome gold watch and 
chain, suitably inscribed, and tendered 
him an impromptu concert which closed 
with “Auld,Lang Syne.” M. McD. 





Washington Organists Plan Series of 
Concerts 


Wasfncroy. Neo 10.—The District 
of Columbia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists is receiving subscrip- 
tions for a series of organ recitals dur- 
ing the coming winter. It is planned to 
secure for the recitals several of the fol- 
lowing well-known organists: Lynwood 
Farnam, Charles Heinroth, Charles Cour- 
boin, Pietro Yon, H. B. Jepson, -Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, Will C. MacFarlane, Gas- 
ton M. Dethier. John B. Wilson, A.A. 
G.O., is chairman of the recital com- 
mittee. a a. M. 


William Miller, Tenor, Returns to Amer- 
ica from Vienna Opera 


William Miller, leading tenor with the 
former Imperial Opera Company in 
Vienna, has recently returned to the 
United States. Owing to the recent 
death of his brother, however, he wi! 
be unable to appear before the public 
for some time, but plans to do so later 
on. 











MERLIN 


PIANOS 


oo * now vot They aman Be 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











BUSH & LANE 


BUSH & LANE PIANO (CO., 


Pianos and Player 


Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 











C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makets, 576554, BEAGARS STREET 
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WEAVER. PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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